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Lectures  on  Atonement  were  delivered  some  years 
since,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pulpit  duty ;  and, 
having  served  their  turn,  were  laid  aside,  among 
other  papers,  without  any  prospect  of  ever  seeing 
the  light.  K  few  months  ago,  however,  you  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  read  them  ;  they  were  accordingly 
l^laced  in  your  hands.  After  perusing  them,  you 
thought  them  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  wider  circle ; 
and  urged  that  they  should  be  printed,  with  an 
earnestness  which  I  felt  it  impossible  to  resist.  I 
therefore  dedicate  them  to  you ;  and  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  testifying  my  high  esteem 
for  your  public,  personal,  and  religious  character  ; 
and  the  gratification  I  have  experienced  in  your 
warm,  steady,  and  long-continued  friendship. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  Faithful  Friend  and  Pastor, 

J.  SCOTT  rORTER. 

Belfast,   Uth  April,   18(30. 
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LECTURE    I. 


THE  SCEIPTUKE  DOCTRINE  OF  xVTONEMENT. 


The  following  passages  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  will  form 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scri])ture 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  : — 

ExODlTS  xxxiv.,  4-7.  And  Moses  rose  up  early  ia  the  morning,  and 
went  up  uuto  Mount  Sinai,  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  him,  and  took  in 
his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone.  And  Jehovah  descended  in  the  cloud, 
and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  Jehovah.  And 
Jehovah  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  "  Jehovah  !  Jehovah  is  a  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin." 

Isaiah  Iv.,  6,  7.  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  He  may  be  found  ;  call  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrigliteous 
man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto  Jehovah,  and  He  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon. 

Jeeemiah  xxvi.,  2,  3.  Thus  saith  Jehovah — "  Stand  in  the  court  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  speak  unto  all  the  cities  of  Judaii,  which  come  to 
worship  iu  the  house  of  Jehovah,  all  the  words  that  I  command  thee  to 
speak  unto  them  ;  diminish  not  a  word  :  if  so  be  that  they  will  hearken,  and 
turn  every  man  from  his  evil  way  :  that  1  may  repent  mo  of  the  evil,  which 
I  purpose  to  do  unto  them,  because  of  their  evil  doings." 

EzEKiEL  xviii.,  21-23.  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that 
he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  surely  live ;  he  shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  that 
he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  :  in  his  righteous- 
ness that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live.  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the 
wicked  should  die?  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  and  not  that  he  should  return 
from  his  ways,  and  live  ? 
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LrKE  XV.,  3-7.  And  ho  spake  this  parable  unto  them,  saying,  "  What 
man  of  you,  having  n  hundred  sheep,  if  ho  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave 
the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until 
ho  find  it  ?  And  when  he  huth  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders, 
rejoicing.  And  when  ho  cometh  home,  he  culleth  together  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  saying  unto  them  :  '  Kejoice  with  me  ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep, 
which  was  lost.'  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
who  need  uo  repentance." 

Ephesians  ii.,  4-9.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great 
love  wherewith  He  loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved) ;  and  hath 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus  :  that  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  His 
grace  in  His  kindness  toward  us,  through  Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  ye 
are  saved,  through  faith  :  and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  : 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 

1  John  i.,  8,  0.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
for°'ive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 


My  Christian  Brethren, — We  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  sxibject,  which  is,  of  all  subjects,  the 
most  important  to  us — as  mortal,  yet  immortal — as  moral 
and  accountable  beings.  However  we  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  various  respects,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  which 
we  all  agree — we  a/re  all  sinners  before  God.  Our  hearts  and 
consciences  concur  with  the  solemn  testimonies  of  God's  Word 
in  bearing  mtness  to  oitr  gu.iltiness  in  His  sight.  We  all  know 
and  feel  that,  unless  there  be  acceptance,  pardon,  forgiveness, 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  utterly  without  hope.  What 
subject  of  inquiiy  can  possess  a  more  awful  interest  than  that 
which  aims  to  unfold  the  means  by  which  our  souls  may 
be  recovered  from  their  lost  condition,  and  brought  once  more 
into  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  1  This  is,  indeed, 
a  question  of  solemn — ^yea,  of  everlasting  interest.  It  is  one 
In  which  Ave  have  the  deepest  personal  concern.      Nor  is  it  of 
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less  miporbauce  to  the  woi-ld  at  large  ;  /or  all  are  sinners — 
"  There  is  none  righteous  ;  no,  not  one."  (Rom.  iii.  10.)  Let 
us  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  so  interesting  in 
its  nature,  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  object,  with  the  deepest 
earnestness  of  mind.  Let  us  endeavour  to  lay  aside  all  partial, 
prejudiced,  and  sectai-ian  views  ;  let  us  seek  for  the  truth  m 
the  love  of  it,  and  in  the  love  of  it  alone  ;  let  us  be  prepared 
to  embrace  and  profess,  whatsoever — after  the  most  diligent  and 
impai-tial  examination — appears  to  our  minds  to  be  the  true  and 
genuine  teaching  of  God's  Holy  Book  ;  let  us  be  ready  to 
renounce  as  error  whatever  seems  to  us,  after  careful  inquiry, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  not  be  deterred  from  this  course  by  the  fear  of 
censure,  or  of  loss,  or  of  scorn  ;  nor  by  the  desire  of  man's 
favour  or  applause.  Let  us  remember  our  blessed  Saviour's 
declaration  : — "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  liim  also 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  gloiy 
of  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels."  (Mark  viii.,  38.)  And 
may  the  "  very  God  of  truth  "  bless  our  endeavours  to  discover 
His  truth,  and  to  apply  it  to  our  hearts  for  edification. 

As  the  course  of  lectures,  of  which  the  present  forms  the 
commencement,  relates  genei'ally  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
it  may  be  useful  to  begin  by  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  word.  It  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  there  it  signifies  the  removal  of  uncleanness — the  cleans- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  of  ceremonial  impurity,  whether  from  human 
beings  or  objects  without  life.  This  point  requires  to  be  briefly 
explained. 

It  pleased  God,  for  wise  reasons,  to  give  to  the  Jewish  people 
a  code  of  laws,  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  ritual  institutions. 
Their  meat,  their  dress,  their  mode  of  living — matters  which, 
in  themselves,  are  neither  good  nor  evil — were  made  the  subject 
of  strict  rules  ;  and  the  violation  of  these  minute  and  positive, 
or  ceremonial  mles,  whether  the  violation  were  consciously 
committed  or  otherwise,  rendered  the  violator  an  unclean 
person   for  the   time  —  defiled  him  —  made  liira  in   the   eye   of 
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the  luw,  unfit,  so  long  a,s  tlio  detilement  lasted,  to  join 
with  liis  brethren  in  the  common  iiHaii-a  of  life,  and  exclnded 
liim  from  the  solemnities  of  the  public  woi-ship  of  God.  For 
cx!im}ile,  whoever  ]>ai'took  of  the  iiosli  of  any  land  animal  that 
does  not  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  was  defiled.  Whoever 
ate  of  any  fish  that  is  not  covered  with  scales,  was  defiled. 
Wlioever  wore  a  gai'ment  in  which  two  sorts  of  materials — such 
as  wool  and  linen — were  woven  together,  was  defiled.  Wlioever 
touched  a  corpse,  though  by  accident,  or  without  kno"wing  that 
he  had  done  so,  wa.s  defiled.  Whoever  had  an  ulcer  on  his 
body,  or  touched  another  man  in  whose  person  there  was  such 
an  ailment,  was  defiled.  Nay,  whoever  happened  to  sit  upon  a 
chair  on  which  a  person  having  a  running  sore  had  previously 
sat,  unless  it  had  been  washed  in  the  meantime,  was  defiled. 
A  leprous  pereon  was  defiled ;  or  one  who  touched  him.  A 
woman  after  cliild-birth  was  defiled.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases. 

In  like  manner,  there  were  strict  ceremonial  laws  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  and  the  implements  that  were  em- 
ployed in  offering  up  sacrifices,  and  in  the  other  solemnities  of 
public  worship.  If  these  laws  happened  to  be  in  any  respect 
neglected  or  infringed,  the  article  with  reference  to  which  the 
neglect  had  occurred,  was  defiled — rendered  unclean — and  made 
unfit  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  God.* 

It  is  evident  that,  if  these  defilements  or  ceremonial  impuri- 
ties had  been  incapable  of  being  removed,  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  and  eveiy  object  in  the  sanctuary,  would,  in  a  short 
time,  have  become  polluted.  For  no  care  or  diligence  could 
have  enabled  a  man  to  escape  defilement,  or  the  priests  to 
secure  the  sacred  implements  from  pollution,  when  it  arose  out 
of  so  many  causes,  and  Avas  produced  by  circumstances  of  which 
no  one  might  be  aware.  Had  it  been  irremediable,  a  stop 
would  have  been  put  to  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  because 
the  altar,  at  which  alone  the  appointed  solemnities  could  be 
fulfilled,  would  have  been  unfit  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  ;  the 
priests  would  have  been  incapacitated  to  present  the  offering  to 

*  Seo  ^iipendix  A. 
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Jeliovah  ;  and  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  was  offered  would 
have  been  unable  to  attend  uj^ou  it,  or  even  to  enter  the  place 
in  which  it  might  be  performed.  Therefore,  means  were 
appointed  in  the  law,  by  which  these  defilements  could  be  re- 
moved. These  means  consisted  usually  in  washing  the  clothes, 
bathing  the  person,  and  offering  certain  sacrifices,  which  are 
called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  sin-offerings  a/nd  trespass-offerings ; 
(Hhat-td-ini  and  Ashd-mim) ;  on  the  presentation  of  which  the 
impure  person  or  thing  was  cleansed  of  the  pollutions.*  In 
these  cases  the  sacrificing  priest  was  declared  to  "  maJce 
atonement"  for  the  person  or  things  which  were  thus  freed 
from  defilement,  and  even  to  make  "atonement  for  their  sins." 
For  it  is  impoi-tant  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  ceremonial 
transgressions,  though  involving  no  moral  culpability,  were 
called  sins.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  I  think  it  -will 
be  sufiicient  to  refer  to  one  verse  only  in  the  law  of  Moses.  I 
take  it  from  Leviticus  xvi.,  33  : — "  And  he,"  (that  is,  the 
priest),  "  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  sanctuary  ;  and 
he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  for  the  altar  ;  and  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of  the  congregation"  That  is 
to  say,  he  shall,  by  the  performance  of  certain  prescribed 
ceremonies,  remove  any  defilement  which  the  people,  or  the 
priests,  the  altar,  the  tabernacle,  or  the  sanctuary,  may  have 
incurred  by  the  neglect  of  the  ritual  laws ;  and  shall  render 
them  fit  to  engage,  or  to  be  employed,  once  more  in  the  public 
service  of  God. 

Observe,  however,  that  these  atonements  only  referred  to 
ceremonial  transgressions,  and  to  sins  of  ignorance,  properly 
so  called.  Such  offences  alone  were  j)urged  by  cei-emonial 
atonements ;  but  for  wilful  transgressions  against  morality 
none  such  were  prescribed,  nor  woidd  such  have  been  accepted. 
For  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  when  they  affected  the  interests 
of  society  at  large,  severe  punishments  were  decreed,  +  and  their 
forgiveness  in  the  sight  of  God  was  declared  to  depend  entii-ely 
on  the  offender's  penitence  and  reformation.     Of  this,  the  pas- 

•  Sec  Appendix  B.  t  See  Appendix  C. 
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sago  fivm  Isaiah,  whioli  I  read  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture, 
allbrcls  a  proof.  (Iv.  7)  : — "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  niuii  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return 
unto  Jehovah,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  liim,  and  to  our 
God,  for  Ho  will  abundantly  pardon."  To  the  same  eifect  is 
that  taken  fi-om  Ezekiel  xviii.,  21,  22: — "If  the  wicked  will 
turn  from  all  the  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my 
statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely 
live  ;  he  shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  that  he  hath 
committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  iinto  him  :  in  his 
righteousness  that  he  hath  done,  he  shall  live."  It  would  be 
easy  to  produce  abundance  of  passages  equally  clear  with  these  ; 
but  these  will  suffice,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer. 

Thus,  under  the  Old  Testament,  ritual  offences,  and  the 
defilements  which  they  occasioned,  were  removed  by  ritual 
atonements ;  and  moral  offences,  by  a  sincere  change  of  heai-t 
and  a  thorough  reformation  of  life. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  "  atonement "  occurs  but 
once  in  our  English  version  ;  that  is,  in  Rom.  v.,  11  : — "And 
not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  is  found ;  and,  also, 
that  there  is  now  an  almost  unanimous  consent  of  critics  and 
divines,  of  every  church,  that,  in  this  passage,  the  word  which 
the  Apostle  has  used  would  have  been  more  correctly  rendered 
"  reconciliation.^^  It  is  so  rendered  in  eveiy  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs — (Rom  xi.,  15  ;  2  Cor.  v.,  18,  19) — and  the 
kindred  verb  is,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  which  we  are  now 
considering,  and  in  the  veiy  preceding  verse,  twice  rendered,  to 
reconcile.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  words — atonement  and  recon. 
ciliation  —  signified  the  same  thing  at  the  time  when  our 
ti'anslation  of  the  Bible  was  made — to  atone  is  to  "  at— one ;" 
the  atonement  is  the  "  atr-one-^ient"  or  the  "  setting  at  one  " — 
the  making  friends  of  those  who  have  been  at  variance  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  their  reconciliation.* 

*    See  Appendix  I). 
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It  is  almost  too  trite  to  deserve  especial  mention — only  that 
it  has  been  often  overlooked — that  reconciliation  (or  atonement) 
implies  a  previous  state  of  hostility.  No  one  can  be  reconciled 
to  another  unless  he  has  been  his  enemy.  Where  there  is 
enmity  there  may  be  reconciliation,  but  nowhere  else.  Now, 
God  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the  enemy  of  man.  On  the  contraiy, 
He  is,  always,  and  eternally,  the  friend  of  man.  He  does  not.  He 
cannot  hate.  He  loves  His  creatures ;  He  loves  all  His  crea- 
tures. He  is  the  father  of  them  all.  Therefore,  He  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  them.  To  talk  of  ^^ a  reconciled  God" — a  phrase 
which  is  familiar  as  household  words  in  certain  tracts  and 
sermons  that  I  have  seen — is  blasphemy ;  because  it  implies  that 
God  cherishes  enmity  ;  than  which  no  assertion  can  be  more 
untme — none  moi'e  injurious  to  the  character  of  God.  "  He  is 
love."  (1  John  iv.,  8-16.)  He  is  love  from  all  eternity.  He 
was  love  before  there  was  man  or  angel  to  adore  Him.  The 
goodness  of  man  did  not  invest  Him  with  this  attribute.  The 
wickedness  of  man  cannot  divest  Him  of  it.  The  sinfulness 
and  rebellion  of  a  whole  universe  could  not  render  Him  less 
than  He  is  now,  or  was  before  the  universe  existed — 
"Jehovah,  a  God  merciful  and  gracious."  And  though  the 
universe  were  altogether  given  up  to  sin — and  the  sins  of  men 
were  multiplied  and  rendered  moi'e  intense  —  yet  still  the 
mercies  of  God  would  out-number  them  and  overtop  them. 
God  cannot  be  the  enemy  of  His  creatures  ;  therefore,  He  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  them.  He  cannot  be  reconciled  to  those 
with  whom  He  never  was  at  war. 

But,  alas  !  the  case  is  far,  far  otherwise  with  man.  He 
.places  himself,  by  sin,  in  an  attitude  not  only  of  disobedience, 
but  of  rebellion,  against  God.  He  becomes  God's  enemy.  He 
^ei-\'ersely  strikes  at  the  hand  which  is  stretched  out  over  him  in 
protection,  and  which  is  continually  pouring  do"\vii  bounties  and 
blessings  upon  him.  He  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  his  best 
benefactor.  He  casts  off  the  laws  which  were  devised  only  for 
his  own  happiness,  and  tramples  under  foot  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  framed.  He  spurns  at  the  wishes  of  his 
truest  friend,  and  wages  war  against  his  best  benefactor.  God 
is  not  the  enemv  of  man  ;  b\it  man  is  the  enemy  of  God.     God 
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cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  beings  to  whom  He  is,  and  wfis,  and 
ever  will  hv,  a  friend  and  father  ;  but  man  not  only  niay,  but 
must,  be  reconciled  to  God,  against  whom  he  is  at  variance, 
and  from  whoni  he  has  been  esti-angcd,  before  he  can  know  the 
purest  happiness  that  a  sinful  being  can  experience — ^the  joy  of 
pardoned  sm.  In  most  exact  accordance  with  this  statement  is 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  : — "  For  if,  when  we  were  ene- 
mies," (I'emark,  we  were  enemies  to  God — not  He  to  us),  ''we 
were  reconciled  unto  God,"  (remark,  ive,  who  were  enemies  to 
God,  wei'e  reconciled  to  Him,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  God, 
who  was  always  our  friend,  being  reconciled  to  lis),  "  through 
the  death  of  His  son,"  (we  shall  consider,  afterwards,  how  the 
death  of  Christ  becomes  a  means  of  reconciling  us  to  God)  ; 
"much  more,  we  shall  be  saved  by  means  of  his  life,  now  that 
we  are  reconciled  ;  and  not  only  (reconciled),  but  that  we 
also  triumphantly  rejoice  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  means  of  whom  we  have  now  received  this  reconci- 
liation"— that  is,  the  opportunity  and  means  of  being  recon- 
ciled. (Rom.  v.,  10,  11.)  In  other  words,  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  lived  and  taught,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again,  that 
he  might  effectually  proclaim  the  all-important  truth — the 
solemn  and  deeply-interesting  doctrine — that  the  Eternal  Ruler 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  not  only  the  friend  of  the  pure,  the 
holy  and  the  good,  but  the  friend  of  all,  even  of  the  sinful  and 
disobedient — ^to  proclaim  that,  by  a  free  impulse  of  His  own 
heavenly  natux'e,  God  desires  the  happiness  of  the  vilest  trans- 
gressors of  His  law  ;  that,  because  He  desires  their  happiness, 
therefore  He  desires  their  repentance,  seeing  that,  for  the  sinful 
and  the  fallen,  there  is  no  other  pathway  to  the  highest  and  the 
purest  bliss  except  through  the  road  of  penitence  ;  that  He 
delights  to  witness  their  repentance  when  they  have  sinned ; 
that  to  the  penitent  the  hand  of  divine  mercy  is  continually 
stretched  forth  ;  and  that  he  who,  in  contrition  and  sorrow, 
turns  away  from  his  sins,  and,  mth  a  renewed  and  awakened 
spirit,  seeks  the  face  of  the  God  whom  he  has,  by  sin,  offended, 
is  at  once  locked  in  the  everlasting  anns  of  heavenly  love. 

Tliis  is  the  Gospel  of  God's  atoning  grace — the  glad  message 
of  the    HeaA^enly  Father's  mercy  and   placability.     These  are 
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the  joyfiil  tidings  whicli  the  Saviour  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  proclaim ;  to  which  he  endeavoured,  by  eveiy  most 
efficacious  means,  to  draw  their  attention  ;  and  in  which  he 
sought  to  interest  their  hearts  by  every  aflecting  and  affec- 
tionate appeal.  This  is  Christ's  Gospel.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  notion  against  which  the  soul  of  Jesus  would  have  re- 
volted with  more  of  horror  and  indignation  than  the  bare 
idea — ^had  any  one  dared  to  suggest  it — of  his  having  done 
anything  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Father  of 
Mercies  more  mercifid,  or  better  enabled,  or  moi-e  disposed,  to 
exercLse  mercy  than  He  had  been  from  all  eternity  !  Most 
clearly  does  the  Gospel  testify  that  the  love  of  God  was  the 
cause  of  Christ's  mission  to  mankind;  but  never  that  his 
mission  was  the  cause  of  God's  love.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
For  God  sent  not  His  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  (John  iii.  16, 
17.)  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sms."  (1  John  iv.,  9,  10.)  And  so  speaks 
the  Apostle  Paul : — "  For,  when  we  were  yet  without  strength, 
in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scareely  for  a 
righteous  man  Avill  one  die  :  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  hut  God  covimendeth  His 
love  toioard  ics,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us."  (Rom.  v.,  6,  7,  8.)  It  was  to  a  sinful  and  rebellious 
world  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  on  this  eri*and  of  mercy.  He 
came  not  to  make  God  merciful,  nor  to  dispose  Him  to  pardon, 
nor  to  enable  Him  to  forgive  ;  much  less,  to  buy  off,  by  his 
own  death  and  sufferings,  the  souls  of  those  who,  but  for  his 
interference,  would  have  been  condemned  to  everlasting  miseiy, 
notwithstanding  their  best  repentance.  No :  he  came  to  proclaim 
the  blessed  truth,  that  God  is  merciful  in  His  own  nature — ever 
merciful — and  to  persuade,  and  beseech,  and  implore  men  to  lay 
hold,  by  repentance,  on  tlieir  Heavenly  Father's  gracioi;s   offere 

of  foi'giveness. 
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We  cannot  find  anywhere  a  more  striking  and  characteristic 
oxara]ik^  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  than  in  that  chapter  of  St. 
Luke,  from  which  I  liave  sek-cted  one  of  the  passages  j)i-efixed 
ti)  this  Uicture.  The  sinner  is  the  lost  sheep,  whicli  hath  strayed 
far  from  the  fold,  and  fix)m  the  fresh  pastures  that  the  good  shep- 
herd's care  has  provided  for  his  flock.  But  the  loving  concern  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  erring 
and  guilty  wanderer.  Without  a  price  paid — without  a  thought 
of  vengeance — much  less,  of  vengeance  to  be  wreaked  on  the 
unoffending,  instead  of  the  guilty — he  leaves  the  ninety  and 
nine  that  had  never  straye^l — seeks  diligently  for  the  lost  one 
until  he  finds  it.  "  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it 
on  his  shouldei's,  rejoicing.  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he 
calleth  together  his  friends  and  neighboiii-s,  saying  unto  them  : 
'  Rejoice  with  me  ;  for  I  have  found  the  sheep  which  was  lost  ! '  " 
And  this  joy  of  the  affectionate  keeper  of  the  flock  is,  by  our 
Lord  himself,  declared  to  be  a  type  of  the  heavenly  jubdee 
wluch  hails  the  penitent  sinner  on  his  return  to  God  : — "I  say 
unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  re]>enteth."  (Luke  xv.,  3-7.)  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
parable  of  the  lost  piece  of  money,  which  immediately  follows. 
At  its  close,  also,  our  Lord  declares,  that  "there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
But  no  passage  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  any  other  book,  can  teach 
the  doctrine  of  Grod's  free  forgiveness  of  the  jienitent  more 
clearly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  more  touching  tenderness, 
than  the  pai^ble  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  concludes  this 
chapter.  The  misguided  young  man  had  removed  liimself  from 
his  home,  and  his  father,  and  his  father's  care.  He  had  wasted 
the  goods  which  his  father's  bounty  had  bestowed,  in  riotous 
and  impure  living — ^grie^nng  the  heart  of  that  generous  parent 
by  the  report  of  liis  guilty  and  sinftil  life.  "  And  when  he  had 
spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and  he 
began  to  be  in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a 
citizen  of  that  countiy ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed 
swine.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat  :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.  And 
when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  :  '  How  many  hired  servants 
of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish 
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with  hunger  !  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say 
unto  him,  Father,  I  liave  sinned  against  Heaven  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :  make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.'  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his 
father.  But  wheii  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw 
him,  and  had  com])assion,  and  ran  and  fell  upon  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  And  his  son  said  vmto  him :  '  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son.'  But  his  father  said  unto  the  servants,  '  Bring 
forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet ;  and  briug  hither  the  fatted  calf, 
and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry  :  for  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.'  " 

This  is  our  blessed  Saviour's  doctrine  of  atonement — free 
forgiveness  "  without  money  and  without  price ; "  nor  can 
any  one  take  out  of  that  parable  any  other  doctrine,  unless  he 
supposes — what,  however,  I  believe  no  one  1ms  ever  yet  sup- 
posed— that  our  Saviour  meant  to  condemn  the  condtxct  of  the 
forgiving  parent  as  unjust  and  weak,  and  to  approve  and  com- 
mend the  sentiments  of  the  elder  brother,  who  is  represented 
as  offended  by  the  joy  which  the  father  had  shewn  on  the 
return  of  the  prodigal,  and  by  the  unpurchased  pardon  extended 
to  him,  as  soon  as  his  repentance  shewed  him  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  pardon. 

The  same  doctruie  is  placed  before  us  in  our  Lord's  Pi^ayer, 
in  which  we  are  instnicted  to  pray  that  "  God  may  forgive  us 
our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  " — (Matt,  vi.,  12) — that  is, 
freely  and  unreservedly,  "  For,"  as  our  Saviour  afterwards 
explained  this  petition,  "if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgi^^e  you  :  but,  if  ye  foi-give 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father 
forgive  yoxir  trespasses."  (Matt,  vi.,  14,  15.)  Our  forgiveness 
is  to  be  of  many  offences.  "  If  thy  bx'other  trespass  agaiast 
thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again 
unto  thee,  saying,  I  repent — thou  shalt  forgive  him."  (Luke 
xvii.,  4.)  The  nature  of  God's  forgiveness  is  further  illustratetl 
by  an  expression  in  the  parable  of  the  two  servants  : — The 
ma,ster  (who  rej»resents  the  God  of  All)  said  to  the  unmerciful 
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creditor,  "  Tlioii  wicked  servant,  I  foi'gave  thee  all  that  debt, 
becaii'Se  thou  desiredst  me  :  shoiiklest  not  thou  also  have  had 
conijKission  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  V 
And  how  does  God  forgive?  Freely.  "When  they  had  not 
wherewith  to  pay,  he  freely  forgave  them  both."  (Matt,  xviii., 
32,  33  ;  Luke  vii.,  42.) 

Christ's  doctrine  of  atonement — or  the  reconciliation  of  the 
sinner  to  God — is,  that  it  is  a  change  wrought  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  sinner — wrought  where  it  is  needed — wrought 
where  the  enmity  resides.  But  Christ  never  taught,  nor  do  the 
Scriptures  ever  teach,  that  by  or  in  the  reconciliation  (or  atotie- 
ment)  there  is  any  change  wi-ovight  in  tlie  mind  of  God ;  for 
there  no  enmity  resides,  and  no  reconciliation  is  required.  The 
reconciliation  which  the  Saviour  preached  is  the  reconciliation 
of  man  to  God — not  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man.  To 
talk  of  God  as  being  reconciled  to  His  creatures  is  to  libel  His 
chai-acter,  for  it  imputes  to  Him  that  He  did  or  does  look  upon 
them  Avitli  hatred  or  aversion. 

The  whole  life  and  ministry  of  Christ  were  calculated  to 
produce  this  all-impoi-tant  change  in  the  heai't  and  soul  of  man. 
This  great  end  of  his  coming  he  laboured  to  accomplish  by  the 
doctrines  which  he  taught  respecting  the  Unity  of  God,  liis 
fatherly  character,  and  his  moral  government  and  providence — 
by  his  proclamation  of  free  pardon  to  the  jienitent,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  reformation  and  amendment  of  life — by  his  pro- 
mise of  divine  help  to  those  who  labour  earnestly  for  growth  in 
spiritual  excellence — by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the 
path  of  duty — by  the  influence  of  his  own  spotless  and  winning 
example — ^by  the  wai-uiug  which  he  has  given  of  the  severe 
punishment  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  uni-epented 
guilt — by  his  discoveries  of  the  future  world — by  liis  own  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  whereby  all  his  promises  are  so  impres- 
sively authenticated — and  by  his  continual  intercession  on  behalf 
of  his  disciples  with  his  God  and  Fathei'.  But,  above  all,  he  has 
accomplished,  and  still  accomplishes,  that  divine  work,  by  the 
attractive  and  efficacious  influence  of  his  death  and  sufferings, 
on  the  heart  of  the  awakened  sinner.  That  solemn  event 
inspires  all  who  contemplate  it  with  a  dread  and  hatred  of  sin  ; 
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fur  it  was  sin  that  rendered  all  that  bitter  anguish  which  the 
Saviour  endured  needful,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work 
given  unto  him  to  finish.  How  hateful,  then,  must  sin  be  in 
the  sight  of  God,  when,  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  world, 
He  sent  His  well-beloved  son  on  a  mission  which  was  to  termi- 
nate in  a  catastrophe  so  dreadful !  Viewed  as  an  example,  the 
crucified  Son  of  God  manifests  a  piety  so  aixlent,  an  aft'ection 
for  mankind  so%ibiding,  an  adherence  to  truth  and  duty,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  dreadful  trials,  so  persevering — a  sujieriority  so 
striking  to  all  the  passions  and  influences  of  the  world — to  its 
hopes,  its  fears,  its  trials,  and  its  pains — that,  if  the  same  spirit 
could  be  infused  into  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  sin,  and  guilt, 
and  crime  would  disap[)ear  from  among  them,  and  the  church 
of  believers  on  earth  would  be  like  the  church  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven,  "  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  The 
death  of  Christ  likewise  appeals  to  our  sympathies — to  our 
purest,  holiest  sympathies.  It  gives  to  him  who  endured  all 
this  for  our  benefit  a  hold  upon  our  heart's  affections  that  can- 
not but  lead  us  to  detest  those  vices  by  which  we  make  his 
cross  of  none  efiect — by  wliich  we  render  all  his  tears,  and 
cries,  and  agonies,  vain — by  which  we  even  trample  on  his 
mansled  corse,  and  "  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  where- 
with  we  were  sanctified,  as  an  unholy  thing."     (Heb.  x.,  29.) 

And  now,  having  clearly,  as  I  hope,  though  briefly,  stated 
what  seems  to  me  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  great 
question,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  revert  to  an  observation  that 
was  thrown  out  near  the  beginning  of  this  lecture.  The 
subject  of  it  is  one  in  which  we  must  all  feel  that  we  have  a 
most  serious — yea,  an  all-important  concern  ;  for  we  are,  all  of 
us,  sinners  before  God.  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  And,  "  if  our  heai-ts 
condemn  us" — as  condemn  us  most  assuredly  they  will,  unless 
they  are  utterly  hardened,  or  we  are  utterly  deaf  to  their  voice 
— "  then  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  He  knoweth  all 
things."  (1  John  iii.,  20.)  Unless  there  be  a  remedy  for  sin, 
our  case  is  desperate.  But,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  remedy  ; 
and  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  unfold,  in  the 
veiy  words  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  what  that  remedy  is  : — 
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"  With  Jehovah  there  is  mercy  :  with  Hiia  there  is  plenteous 
recleinptioii."  (Ps.  cxxx.,  7.)  The  blessed  discoveries  of  His 
bouignity  aud  compassion,  which  we  have  now  considered,  are 
Biithcient,  one  would  think,  to  bend  the  most  stubborn  will,  and 
soften  the  most  obdui'iite  heart.  My  brethren,  let  them  soften  ours. 
Let  "the  goodness  of  our  God  lead  us  to  i-epentance."  (Rom.  ii.,  4.) 
Let  the  love  whereAvith  the  Saviour  hath  loved  us,  in  giving 
himself  up  for  our  sakes  to  death,  enkindle  owT  grateful  affec- 
tion for  him.  Let  us  not  make  those  sufferings  fruitless  by  an 
obstinate  rejection  of  the  blessings  which  he  died  to  place 
within  our  reach.  Let  him  not  plead  in  vain  to  us  his  stripes, 
his  crown  of  thonis,  his  pierced  hands,  his  lacei'ated  feet,  his 
wounded  side.  Let  even  the  feeble  voice  of  a  fellow-sinner 
reach  your  hearts,  and  awaken  your  sympathies,  when  he 
would — addi'essing  himself  as  well  as  you — as  an  ambassador  for 
Christ — plead  with  you  in  Christ's  stead  :  ^^  Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God  /"  May  the  precious  offers  of  grace  and  mercy,  which  the 
New  Testament  unfolds  ;  may  the  Gospel — the  glad  message 
which  it  contains — touch  our  hearts,  convince  us  and  convert 
us ;  lead  us  to  an  unfeigned  repentance,  and  bring  us  into  a 
state  of  reconciliation  with  our  God,  that  so  we  may,  in  the  truest 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  have  reason  to  "  rejoice  in  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  by  whom  we  have  received  the 
atonement  !"     (Rom.  v.,  ii.) 
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2  Cor.  v.,  17-20.  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Ciirist,  he  is  a  new 
creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new. 
And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus 
Chrisf,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  to  nit,  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself — not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  thougli  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us  :  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God ! 

Here  we  have  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  or 
atonement.  It  teaches  that,  if  any  man  desires  to  be  "in 
Christ "  he  must  become,  morally  and  religiously,  "  a  new 
creature."  Directly  and  immediately,  this  statement  applies  to 
the  converts  who  embraced  Christianity,  having  been  educated 
as  Jews  and  Heathens.  In  their  case,  "  old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  all  tilings  were  become  new."  Old  prejudices,  old 
principles,  old  habits,  old  vices,  had  been  renounced  ;  and  a  new 
state  of  heart,  chai-acter,  and  life,  conformable  to  the  holy  spirit 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  their  new  feith,  had  been  produced 
within  them.  Such  a  change  they  could  never  have  themselves 
effected,  without  a  divine  interposition  on  their  behalf  It  re- 
quii-ed  a  special  dispensation  of  religion,  of  which  not  man  but 
God  is  the  author.  St.  Paul  does  not  separate  his  own  case  from 
that  of  the  other  converts.  He  says,  "  All  things  are  of  God," 
who  hath  "reconciled  us" — enemies  as  we  were  by  sin — unto 
Himself,  "through"  the  life  and  doctrine  of  "  Jesus  Christ."     It 
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is  God  who  gave  to  the  Apostles  the  call  to  preach  the  blessed 
"  doctrine  of  reconciliation  ;"    "  how    that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling"  the  sinful  and   rehellioiis  "world   \into    Himself, 
not  imj)uting  their  trespasses  "  nnto  those  who  embiaced  the 
offered   terms.     The  Apostles,  therefore,    "  in  Christ's  stead," 
"  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,"   besought  all  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed themselves,  as  if  "  God,  through  them,  besought "  and 
inijilored,  saying,    ''Be  ye   reconciled  to  God."      Nothing   can 
be  plainer  than  this.     It  shews  that  the  Christian  scheme  of 
reconciliation  owes  its  origin  to  God's  free  grace.      "  All  things 
are  of  God."     It  sheAvs  that  Christ  was  merely  the  mediator  or 
instrument  through  whom  God  carried  out  His  sovereign  plans 
of  mercy.     It  is  ''God"  that  "hath  reconciled  us  unto  Him- 
self,   throngh  Jesus  Christ."     It  shews  that  what   Christ  had 
done,  during  his  eai-thly  ministry,  the  Apostles  were,  after  his 
removal,  engaged  in  doing.     "  We  are  ambassadors,  instead  of 
Christ  " — "  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead."      It  shews  that  the 
work  to  be  done  consisted  in  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  unto 
God,  not  of  God  unto  sinners.     "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to 
Himself —  God   was   in     Christ,    reconciling   the    world  unto 
Himself."     It  shews  that,  although  the  Gospel  proceeds  from 
God's  free  grace  and  abounding  love,  still  the  acceptance  of  it 
must  be  our  own  act  and  deed.      "  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."     And,  lastly,  it  shews  that  the 
essential  condition   of  reconciliation  is  a  change  of  heart  and 
life.     "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."     Each 
of  these   points   would   admit  of  very   useful   and   important 
applications,  but  the  illustration  of  them  would  require  a  lec- 
ture to  itself ;  and  at  present  we  have  another  topic  befoi-e  us. 

I  shall  only  remark  in  passing,  that,  although  addressed 
originally  to  converts  from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  the  sj)irit 
of  the  passage  is  quite  applicable  to  ourselves  : — for  there  is 
none  of  us  who  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a  renovation,  a  change 
of  heart,  and  an  amendment  of  life,  similar  to  that  which  the 
early  Christians  experienced,  though  not  in  all  points  exactly 
the  same. 

AVe  have  here  the  view  which  the  Apostle  took  of  his  great 
commission.     There  is  no  doubt  that  liis  colleagues  agreed  with 
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him  in  this  view ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  acted  upon  tliis 
\'iew  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  having  committed  it  to  writing 
iu  their  epistles,  they  desired  that  it  shoukl  form  the  grand 
tojjic  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  end  of  time.  But, 
alas  !  the  treasure  was  lodged  in  earthen  vessels.  The  fallibility 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  weakness  of  their  hearts,  gave  admis- 
sion to  various  coii-uptions  of  doctrine,  of  worship,  and  of 
morals.  These,  in  time,  so  overspread  the  Saviour's  church, 
that,  in  wade  regions,  nominally  Christian,  and  often  among 
persons  who  prided  themselves  on  their  peculiar  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  purest  form  of  faith,  the  Apostles  of  Christ — 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the  disciples  of  their  master 
— would  hardly  have  been  able  to  recognise  the  religion  which 
they  had  themselves  planted  among  mankind.  The  progi-ess  of 
this  coniiption  of  primitive  purity,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  or  reconciliation,  we  are  now  to  trace. 
And  this  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  with  due 
regard  to  cleai-ness. 

We  may  assert,  in  the  first  place,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  teachers  of  the  church  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Apostles,  were  as  far  from  the  notions  at  present 
held  on  the  subject  of  atonement  as  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Indeed,  their  language  very  closely  resembles  that  held  by 
Paul,  John,  and  Peter,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  and 
their  opinions,  generally  si>eaking,  were  manifestly  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  one  of  them,  Clement — Clemens  Bomarius,  as  he 
is  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  wi-iter  of  the  same 
name — in  one  place  uses  an  expression,  which,  if  it  were  found 
in  the  pages  of  a  modem  orthodox  divine,  might  naturally 
enough  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice  by  the  death  and  sufierings  of  Christ; — but  the 
whole  scope  of  his  wi-itings  shews  that  he  was  a  sti'anger  to  that 
theoiy  ;*  and  that  his  language  in  that  passage,  (as  is  certainly  the 
case  on  other  questions  frequently),  is  not  to  be  construed  strictly. 
But  respecting  his  contemporaries,  whose  works  have  come  down 
to  us,   there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  did  not  hold  the 
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modem  ortliotlox  opiuious.  Ignatius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Jolin,  says  that  Christ  "was  truly  crucified  for  us  in  the  flesh, 
luider  Pontius  Pilate,  ....  in  order  that,  through  his 
resurrection,  he  might  set  x^p,  for  all  ages,  a  signal  to  all  his 
holy  and  faithful  followei-s."  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Ignatius,  says,  that  Christ  Jesus  "sufiercd  all  for  our  sakcs, 
that  we  miglit  live  through  him.  Then,  let  us  be  imitators  of 
his  patience."  There  is  nothing  in  their  writings  that  bears 
on  the  subject  of  atonement  more  directly  or  strongly  than 
these  sensible  and  tiiily  Christian  expressions.  But  these 
expressions  have  not  the  savour  of  modern  orthodoxy.  Indeed, 
Basnage — a  very  able  wi'iter  in  defence  of  the  modern 
opinions,  and  one  who  was  particiilarly  well  acquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church — admits 
that  the  early  Fathei's,  as  they  are  called,  express  them- 
selves "very  meagerly"  of  the  "satisfaction  of  Christ,  and 
that  they  rested  much  weight  upon  good  works."*  And 
Flaccius  Illyricus,  a  veiy  learned  man — one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformers,  and  who,  both  as  a  historian  and  a 
divine,  is  most  highly  esteemed — declares  that  "the  Christian 
writers  who  lived  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  were 
totally  ignorant  of  man's  natural  corruption,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  benefits  of  Christ."  And  I  believe  they 
were  "totallv  imiorant"  of  the  doctrines  which  these  words  are 
now  commonly  used  to  signify.f  What  must  convince  every- 
one that  Basnage  and  Flaccius  are  right,  is  this : — Those  early 
Fathei-s,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  protest  against  an  opinion 
that  had  been  broached  by  a  set  of  men  called  Gnostics,  several 
of  whom  held  that  Christ  did  not  really  die  upon  the  cross  ; 
that  he  had  a  kind  of  phantom  body ;  and  that  he  sufiered  and 
was  crucified  only  in  appearance.  If  such  an  opinion  were 
published  at  the  present  day,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  utmost 
horror  w^ould  be  expressed  against  that  theory,  on  the  gi'ound 
that  it  completely  destroys  the  foundation  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  satisfaction  for  sin  by  Christ's  sufierings  rests.  But  the 
Fathers  who  contended  most  vehemently  against  the  Gnostics, 

•  Hlstoire  des  Eglises  B6forniees,  vol.  i.,  p.  75.  t  See  Appendix  F. 
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never  once  allude  to  such  an  argument  !  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  they  could  not  have  held  the  modern  docti-ine  of  atonement 
as  a  satisfaction  for  sin.*  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  dra^vn 
from  the  silence  of  the  Apostle's  Creed — a  document  which  was 
dra^vn.  up  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  second  century.  It 
says  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried;"  but  it  does  not  say  that  he  died  to  satisfy  divine 
justice  for  human  guilt. 

Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  when  it  was  first  plainly 
bi'oached,  which  was  not  till  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  did  not  represent  his  blood  as  satisfying 
the  claims  of  divine  justice,  but  as  a  payment  made  to  the  devil  I 
This  was  the  doctrine  advocated  by  the  celebrated  Origen. 
(A.D.  230.)  He  was,  perhaj)s,  the  most  learned  Chiistian  of  his  time, 
yet  he  seems  never  to  have  heard  that  any  one  regai'ded  Christ's 
sufierings  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt  due  to  God.  Origen  argues 
thus: — "Paul  affirms,  ^ we  are  bought  ivith  a  j)ric^  j^  therefore, 
we  must  have  been  bought  from  some  one  whose  slaves  we  were ; 
and  who  demanded  what  price  he  pleased,  that  he  might  dismiss 
those  whom  he  held  [in  bondage].  But  it  was  the  devil  who 
held  us  [in  bondage]  :  for  to  him  we  had  been  given  over 
for  our  sins.  Wherefoi-e,  he  demanded  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the 
price  of  our  redemption."    {0pp.  ii.,  486.) 

The  Latin  Fathers  who  wrote  during  some  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Origen,  believed,  and  argued,  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  a  price  paid  to  the  devil  for  the 
souls  of  men.  St.  Ambrose  says,  "we  were  in  pledge  to  a  had 
creditor,  for  sin;  but  Christ  came  and  offered  his  blood  for  us."t 
Optatus  says,  "the  souls  of  men  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
devil,  till  they  were  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  {Opjy.  p. 
80).  St.  Agustiue  says,  "  the  blood  of  Cluist  is  given  as  a  price 
that  we  might  be  delivered  from  the  devil's  bonds.  And  yet  the 
devil,  though  he  has  received  it,  is  not  thereby  enriched,  but 
rather  bound  by  it" — ^that  is,  made  a  debtor.  {Ojjp.  iii.,  417.) 
In  another  place  he  writes,  "Was  God  the  Father  so  angiy  with 

•  See  Appendix  G. 

t  So  cited  by  Grotiiis,  T.  iv.,  p.  344;  but  he  gives  no  reference  :  and  not  having  access 
to  the  works  of  Ambrose,  I  am  not  able  to  supply  the  omission. 
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US  that  He  could  not  be  appeased  without  the  death  of  His  own 

son  ?     [No :  but]  by  the  justice  of  God  the  race  of  man  had  been 

delivered  over  to  the  devil.     Yet  the  goodness  of  God  did  not 

foi-sake  them  though  in  the  devil's   power.      And  it  pleased 

God,  in  order  to  deliver  man  from  the  jiower  of  the  devil,  that 

the  devil  should  be  overcome,  not  by  might,  but  by  justice.  How 

then,  was  he  overcome  1  Because,  though  there  was  in  him  [Christ] 

nothing  woi-thy  of  death  he  \i.  e.  the  devil]  killed  him."    (Opj).  iii., 

414.^  Augustine,  therefore,  considers,  and  expressly  i-ejects  the 

theory^  of  Christ's  death  being  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  God. 

He  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  devil, 

in  discharge  of  his  fair  and  lawful  claims.  This  is  qu^ite  diflferent 

from  modem  ideas;  but  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  I'ecognized 

doctrine,  if  not  the  recognized  doctrine,  of  the  "Western  Church. 

Some  teachers  in  the  Eastern  Empire  were  evidently  not  quite 

satisfied  with  tliis  theory.     Not  that  they  rejected  it :  they  were 

not  courageous  enough  for  that,  supported,  as  it  was,  by  high 

authorities :  but  they  felt  difficulties,  and  probably  had  doubts. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum  was  one  of  these.     He  thought  that  none 

of  his  predecessors  had  fully  or  fairly  discussed  the  question,  "to 

lohom  andyor  what  was  satisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ." 

It  is  CAddent,  therefore,  that  the  modern  doctrine  of  atonement 

had  as  yet  never  been  held  to  be  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  faith ; 

had  it  been  so,  it  would  surely  have  been  discussed  by  some  one. 

He  undertook  to  examine  this  question,  and  he  goes  into  it  largely ; 

but  he  seems  unable  to  make  up  his  own  mind :    in  truth,  he 

leaves  the  question  exactly  where  he  found  it.    "First,"  he  says, 

"if  the  price  was  paid  to  the  devil,  it  was  a  great  shame  !  And 

if  he  not  only  received  a  price  for  us  from  God,  but  God  became 

himself  the  price,  then  it  would  have  been  but  fair  that  the 

devil,  having  received  so  large  a  price,  should  let  us  all  out  of 

his  clutches;"  (which,  assuredly,  Gregory  believed  he  had  not 

done).     "Was  then,"  he  asks,  "  the  price  paid  to  God  ?     How 

could  that  be?     We  were  not  in  bondage  to  the  Father.      How 

then  could  he  receive  payment  for  our  ransom  ?  And  how  could 

He  be  delighted  with  the  blood  of  His    only  begotten    son, 

when  He  would  not  accept  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  at  the  hands  of 

Alu-aham?"  {Opera,  p.  691).   And  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
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of  all  that  Gregory  says  on  the  question  ;  so  that  this  great, 
learned,  and  oi-thodox  father,  after  all  his  anxiety  to  settle  the 
point,  leaves  the  question  which  he  had  undei-taken  to  discuss 
unanswered.  No  modem  champion  of  orthodoxy  would  have 
felt  the  difficulties  which  distressed  the  mind  of  Gregory.  It  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  strange,  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  his 
arguments  proved  very  clearly  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not 
a  literal  payment  or  satisfaction  to  any  one :  but  that  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  his  mind. 

There  was  another  Gregoiy  who  was  able  to  see  his  way 
through  the  fogs  which  obscured  the  mind  of  him  of  Nazianzum — 
it  was  Gregory  the  Fii-st,  (commonly  called  the  Gi-eat),  Bishop  or 
Pope  of  Rome.  (A.D.  600.)  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  perpetually  railing  at  Popes  and  Popeiy  to  be  informed 
that  the  first  man  loho  appears  to  have  held  the  doctriue  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfaction  made  to  the  justice  of  the 
Father,  and  were  necessary  to  enable  God  to  forgive  sins,  was  a 
Po^)e  of  Home  !  Tliis  great  man,  whose  talents  and  position 
lent  weight  to  every  word  which  fell  ffom  his  pen,  declares 
that  "the  rust  of  sir  could  not  he  purged  away  without  the  fire 
oftoi'ment:  wherefore,  Chiist  came  vnth-ont  fault  that  he  might 
subject  himself  to  voluntary  torment,  and  that  he  might  bear  the 
punishment  due  to  our  siois.'"  (Jforalia  in  Job.  ii.,  12 ;  0]}]}.  i.,  13). 
The  influence  of  this  brief  and  cautious  intimation  was  not 
lost.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  scholastic  theologian  of 
the  middle  ages,  adojited  the  same  -vdew.  Indeed,  he  went 
farther  than  the  Pope  had  ventured ;  for  he  expressly  contra- 
dicted the  opinion  held  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  that  the 
sufFei'ings  and  death  of  Christ  were  a  price  paid  to  the  devil — a 
point  which  Gregory  had  thought  it  prudent  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  St.  Thomas  says,  that  "by  sin  man  became  a  debtor 
to  God  as  a  judge,  and  to  the  devil  as  a  tormentoi'.  With 
respect  to  God,  justice  required  that  man  should  be  redeemed,  but 
not  with  respiect  to  the  devil."  (Summa  Theologian,  P.  iii.,  Q.  48, 
art.  6,  J).  120).  However,  he  elsewhere  says  that  "it  was  not 
impossible  for  God  to  be  reconciled  to  man  without  the  death 
of  Christ;  but  the  latter  was  more  suitable."  [lb.  Q.  46,  art  3, 
p.  111).      Here  first  I  meet  with   the  idea  of  a  reconciled  God, 
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now,  unhappily,  too  familiar.  St.  Thomas  adds  that  baptism, 
pcuauco,  and  the  other  sacraments — to  which  he  assigned  great 
efficacy — derived  all  their  vii-tue  from  the  death  of  Christ. 
These  doctrines  kept  possession  of  the  schools  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy,  it  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  man,  by  sin,  incurs  two  sorts 
of  penalties :  the  one  spiritual  and  eternal,  due  to  God,  which  is 
remitted,  on  i-epentance,  through  His  gi'ace,  founded  on  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  the  other  tempoi'al,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
church  itself  But  as  the  sins  of  most  men  are  numberless, 
the  amount  of  these  tempoi-al  penalties,  or  penances,  would  far 
exceed  the  duration  of  their  lives ;  hence  a  place  is  provided, 
called  purgatory,  in  which  the  souls  that  are  destined  to  reach 
heaven  at  last,  are  enabled  to  complete,  after  death,  the  time 
of  their  expiatory  torture.  The  period  of  torment  there,  how- 
ever, may  be  shortened,  by  putting  to  the  sufferer's  credit  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  what  are  required  for  their 
own  salvation ;  these  merits  are  laid  up  in  store,  i-eady  for  use ; 
and  the  precious  treasure  can  be  dispensed  by  the  church  on 
earth,  through  its  ministers,  by  means  of  efficacious  sacraments. 
This  was  the  leading  point  of  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  Zwingle  in  Switzerland,  of  Luther  in 
Germany,  and  of  their  brother  Reformers  throughout  Europe. 

The  whole  system  of  Indulgences,  against  which  the  Swiss 
and  German  Reformers  protested,  was  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  human  merit.  The  saints  were  sujiposed,  by  their 
works  of  supererogation,  to  have  laid  up  a  stock  of  merit, 
which  was  made  available  for  the  relief  of  others  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  at  least,  if  not  from  those  of  hell.  Indulgences 
were  draughts  on  that  spiritual  bank,  in  favour  of  the  bearer, 
who,  generally  speaking,  had  paid  for  them  in  sterling  coin. 
The  Reformers  first  directed  their  attack  against  the  sale  of 
Indulgences.  But  they  found  it  was  covered  and  protected  by 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit.  The  citadel  could  not  be  taken 
till  this  outwork  was  carried.  Against  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit,  therefore — ^that  is,  the  merit  of  works  performed  by 
ordinaiy  mortals — the   Reformeis  dii-ected   the   whole    fire  of 
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their  spiritual  artilleiy.  Thus  far  they  were,  in  my  opinion, 
right.  That  man  can,  by  any  holiness  of  his,  make  his  Creator 
a  debtor,  so  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  claim  his  own  salvation,  as 
the  earned  reward  of  his  %artues,  but  even  to  go  beyond  his 
own  salvation,  and  demand,  as  a  right,  the  release  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  who  are  enduring  the  jvist  penalties  of  their 
offences,  seems  to  me  at  once  imscriptural,  and  unreasonable, 
aiTOgant,  and  dangerous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Reformers  were  hurried  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  the  holiness  or  piety  of  men  can  be  pleasing  to  God, 
or  will  be  accepted  by  Him  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment 
of  His  favour,  here  or  hereafter,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  taken 
leave  of  Scripture,  morality,  common  feeling,  and  common 
sense.  In  opposition  to  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the  Ilefonners, 
adhering  to  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  in 
tliis  particular,  took  its  origin  from  the  dictum  of  Pojie  Gregory 
the  Great,  set  up  the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of 
acceptance.  These  merits,  they  affirmed,  could  be  appropriated 
to  indi^ddual  pei-sons  —  not  through  the  power  of  the  sa- 
craments, (for  that  would  have  made  the  work  done  by  the 
officiating  priest  efficacious  with  God),  nor  through  the  instni. 
mentality  of  repentance  and  a  holy  life,  (for,  in  that  case,  the 
simier  might  be  regarded  as  having  a  hand  in  his  own  salvation), 
but  only  by  means  of  faith.  In  their  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  admission  of  the  slightest  pi-etence  of  human  merit,  in  any 
form,  and  utterly  to  destroy  every  shadow  of  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  man  has  the  slightest  ability  to  contribute,  in  any 
degree,  to  his  own  salvation,  or  acceptance  with  God,  the 
Reformers  adopted  a  definition  of  faith  foi'merly  advanced  by 
St.  Augustine,  in  controversy  with  the  Pelagians.  With  him 
they  held  that^az'^^,  in  reference  to  religion,  is  something  quite 
difierent  from  what  the  word  implies,  when  it  is  emjiloyed  on 
other  topics.  Saving  faith,  according  to  the  Refonnei's — the 
faith  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ  are  appropriated  to  the 
individual,  and  are  made  available  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
— is  not,  simply,  belief  in  God,  founded  on  the  testimony  of 
nature,  reason,  and  conscience  ;  nor  is  it  belief  in  Christ,  built 
on  the  eWdence  which  proves  his  di^ane  a\ithority  ;  nor  is  it. 
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simply,  trust  in  the  assurances  which  God  has  given,  through 
Christ  ;  nor  is  it  merely  fidelity  to  God,  to  truth,  to  duty. 
Saving  faith,  according  to  the  Reformers,  is  not,  simply,  these 
things  ;  for  all  these  are  human  agencies — acts  or  states  of  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man.  The  Reformers  define  faith  to  he  an 
■inficsed  virtue — the  mere  result  ttf  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spii'it 
on  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  it  is  dispensed,  to  which  men 
themselves  neither  conti-ibute  nor  can  contribute  aiiything,  and 
which  the  persons  from  whom  it  is  withheld  can  by  no  means 
acquire.  By  this  infused  grace,  Christ's  merits  are  efiicaciously 
applied  to  the  soul,  and  by  it  alone.  In  this  way  the  Reformers 
effectually  banished  all  claim  and  pretence  of  human  merit ;  but 
by  a  i)rocess  which  annihilated  free  will,  and  utterly  deranged 
the  whole  moral  machinery  of  Providence.  Free  will,  indeed, 
Luther,  and  Bucer,  and  Calvin,  fiercely  denounced  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  m\i)S.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Refonned  church  in  which  it  M^as  allowed  a 
place  was  that  founded  by  the  Unitarians,  in  Poland. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  most  of  the  systematic  theo- 
logians of  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  Reformation,  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  in  every  respect  and  sha2:)e,  was  held  to  be  the 
result  of  a  covenant  or  bargain,  entered  into  from  all  eternity, 
between  the  Father  and  son,  and  called  the  "  Covenant  of 
Redemption,"  By  tliis  agreement,  God,  the  Son,  consented  to 
become  incarnate  in  time,  and  to  suffer  and  die,  in  order  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  Father's  justice,  for  the  sins  of  the 
elect ;  and  God,  the  Father,  bound  Himself,  in  consideration  of 
this  interposition  on  behalf  of  certain  members  of  a  race,  the 
fall  of  which  was  foreseen  and  pre-determined,  to  give  to  the 
son  a  chosen  portion  of  mankind,  who  should  be  his  people,  and 
who,  in  process  of  time,  should  be  endowed  with  saving  faith, 
justified,  sanctified,  and  glorified.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  statements  made  on  the 
subject  of  atonement  and  satisfaction,  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  wliich  is  to  this  day  subscribed  by  the  Lutherans  in 
Gei-many;  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Calvin  for 

*  See  Appendix  H. 
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the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland ;  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  Heidelberg,  long  the  bond  of  union  among  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  The  sum  and  substance  of  them  all  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Doi-t,  enacted  by  the  year 
1618,  by  an  assembly  of  divines  from  all  the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Churches  in  Europe.  That  Synod  declares  that  "  our 
sins,  being  committed  against  God's  infinite  Majesty,  His  justice 
requii-es  that  they  be  punished,  not  only  with  temporal,  but  with 
eternal  pains  of  body  and  mind,  which  pains  we  cannot  escape 
until  the  divine  justice  he  satisfied.  But  when  we  could  not 
make  satisfaction,  God  gave  His  only  begotten  son  to  satisfy  for 
us,  and  he  was  made  sin  and  a  curse  in  our  steads  *  Here 
you  will  perceive  it  is  declared  to  be  impossible  for  Gx)d  to  grant 
free  forgiveness  for  any  sin.  His  justice  must  he  satisfied.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  Luther  that  the  sins  of  man  were  imputed 
to  Christ ;  that  he  was  punished  for  them ;  that  his  obedience 
and  satisfaction  are  imputed  to  them ;  and  that  they  are  thereby 
justified  and  entitled  to  reward,  t 

In  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  declared  that 
"the  son  truly  suffered  and  was  crucified  .  .  .  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us;  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt, 
but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men,"  (Article  ii.) ;  and  that  it  is  a 
"perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction,  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual,"  (Art.  xxxi.). 
Here,  you  must  have  observed,  it  is  stated  that  Christ's  death 
was  intended  "to  o'econcile  God  to  us  :"  an  anti-scriptural,  and, 
to  my  mind,  a  most  tremendous  assertion,  which,  however, 
there  will  be  another  opjoortunity  of  considering. 

The  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — whose  Confession 
and  Catechisms  are  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  with  our  Presby- 
terian brethren  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland — were  more  cautious 
in  their  language  than  the  framers  of  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles : 
they  avoid  the  harshness  of  saying  that  Christ  died  to  reconcile 
his  Father;  but,  in  rigour  of  doctrine,  they  do  not  fall  behind 
their  brethren.  They  affinn  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  "by  his 
perfect  obedience  and  saci'ifice  of  himself,      ....      hath 

•  See  Appendix  I.  t  See  Appendix  K. 
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fully  satiftfied  the  justice  of  the  Father,  and  jmrchased  not  only 
reconciliation,  but  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him." 
(Chap,  viii.,  sec.  5 ;  see  also  chap,  xi.,  sec.  3.)  They  tell  us, 
moreover,  that  none  ai-e  "redeemed  by  Christ,  sanctified,  or 
saved,  but  the  elect  only"  (Chap  iii.,  sec.  2.)  These  doctrines — 
and  a  great  variety  of  othei-s,  which  to  me  appear  not  less 
extraordmaiy — ai-e  subscribed  by  all  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  and  other  churches  con- 
nected with  them,  as  the  confession  of  their  faith. 

These  doctrines  were  also  preached  in  England  by  most 
of  the  divines  who  occupied  the  pulpits  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  summoned  the  Westminster 
Assembly;  but  no  sooner  was  that  Parliament  dissolved,  and 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom  restored,  (about  200 
years  ago),  than  the  great  majority  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  testified  their 
utter  aversion  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  which,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  had  been,  as  it  were,  crammed  down  their 
throats.  Most  of  the  bishops  and  parish  ministers  openly,  and, 
to  all  appeai'ance,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  their  flocks, 
went  over  to  the  ranks  of  Arminianism,  endeavouring  to 
reconcile,  as  best  they  could,  the  Calvinistic  Articles,  which  they 
siibscribed,  with  the  opinions,  quite  at  variance  with  them, 
wliich  they  avoM^ed  and  preached.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
an  Arminian,  so  was  Di*.  Barrow,  so  was  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
so  wa.s  Bishop  Butler,  so  was  Bishop  Hoadly ;  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  go  a  step  farther.  Bishop  Hoadly  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  latitudinarian  clergy.  In  his  "  Sermons  upon 
the  Terms  of  Acceptance,"  he  quotes,  and  declares  his  assent  to, 
the  Article  which  affirms  that  "Christ,  by  liis  one  oblation,  hath 
made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  woi-ld : "  but,  then, 
he  declares  that  the  satisfaction  is  only  to  be  valid  for  those  sins 
of  which  men  refent.  Repentance  and  reformation  he  makes  to 
be  terms  of  acceptance ;  terms  with  which  men  must  themselves 
comply :  and  no  external  grace  infused  into  their  hearts  will, 
unless  they  use  their  endeavours,  either  produce  these  condi- 
tions, or  compensate  for  their  absence.     Wlierein,  then,  consists 
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tlie  efficacy  of  Clirist's  suiferings  1  That,  he  says,  consists  in  its 
having  procured  from  God  the  offer  of  acceptance  on  these  con- 
ditions, and  in  having  put  the  sinner  on  the  way  to  obtain 
pardon  fiom  God. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  of  England  have  abandoned  the  stei-n  dogmas  of  their 
ancestors,  and  adopted  a  more  genial,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
more  rational  and  Scriptural  system;  in  substance  the  same 
with  that  which,  in  your  hearing,  last  Sunday  evening,  I 
unfolded,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Indeed,  scarcely  had  the 
framers  of  the  Westminster  Confession  passed  away  from  this  sub- 
lunaiy  sphere,  when,  in  many  cases,  their  own  sons  and  grandsons 
began  to  shew  symptoms  of  waning  orthodoxy.  The  religious 
freedom  which  their  churches  enjoyed,  from  the  time  when  they 
were  permitted  by  law  to  gather  themselves  into  churches,  was 
favourable  to  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  Their  posterity  have 
availed  themselves  of  their  advantages,  and  have  gone  forward, 
it  may  be  hoped,  some  stejis  in  the  way  to  tiiith.  Nor  has 
progress  been  confined  to  the  soil  of  England;  there  are  free 
churches — churches  that  are  really  as  well  as  nominally  free — 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  In  Ameiica  they  are  numbered  by 
thousands.  In  Geneva  the  liberal  views  of  Ckristian  doctrine 
are  in  the  ascendant;  and  the  case  is  similar  in  some  other  of 
the  Protestant  Cantons.  In  most  of  these,  subscription  to  the 
old  Calvinistic  creeds  has  been  abolished;  and  opinion,  when 
once  set  free  fi'om  human  trammels,  is  always  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  seek  the  light  of  religious  trutL  The  case  is  the  same 
in  Holland;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  among  the  Protestants 
of  France.  In  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe  the  old  creeds 
are  still  siibscribed  by  the  clergy;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the 
doctrines  which  they  set  foi-th  are  no  longer  preached  from  the 
pulpits,  nor  believed  by  the  people,  except  in  rare  instances — 
exceptions  so  rare  that  they  establish  the  mle. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  it  is  found  that  divines  and 
theologians,  who  subsci-ibe  the  old  doctrines,  fi-equently,  in  their 
sermons  and  -wiitings,  inculcate  others  of  a  more  enlightened 
character.      I   could   name  to   you  an    admired    and   eloquent 
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preacher,  whose  sennons,  published  after  his  decease,  are  dis- 
covered to  be  quite  heterodox  in  their  tendency — often  in  their 
actual  teaching — on  this  and  other  important  points.  I  could 
name  to  you  a  ci'itic  who  expounds  the  language  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  tliis  question  in  a  manner  very  like,  if  not  exactly 
the  .same,  with  that  which  I  should  myself  select ;  yet  he  had 
signed  the  articles  of  the  church,  and  being  called  on,  did  so 
again,  without  hesitation.  I  could  name  an  eminent  writer  in 
a  neighbouring  countiy,  who,  for  a  long  time,  retained  a  reputa- 
tion for  orthodoxy,  by  raising  the  cry  of  heresy  whenever  he 
could,  against  others  a  little  less  orthodox  than  himself,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  his  office  on  a  charge  of  heterodoxy, 
involving  some  points  having  a  perceptible  beaiing  for  this  very 
doctrine,  fundamental,  as  it  is  held  to  be,  by  all  who  acknow- 
ledge it  as  tiiie.  And  I  could  point  to  a  number  of  other 
facts  which  show  that  oiDinion  is  making  progress  in  many 
different  quarters.  But  this  would  be  an  invidious  task, 
whether  the  persons  referred  to  were  censured  for  their  dissimu- 
lation, or  ajiplauded  for  their  candour.  I  rather  call  on  all 
who  hear  me,  to  use  their  owai  judgments  ;  to  read,  compare, 
and  reflect;  to  take  Scripture — not  man's  fallible  word — for 
their  giiide ;  and,  in  particular,  to  hold  fast  by  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  or  reconciliation  announced  by  the  Apostle  of  Christ, 
in  the  text  of  this  lecture — even  that  doctrine  which  asserts 
that  "  God  was,  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
not  imputing  their  trepasses  unto  them.  Now,  then,  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ.  [And,]  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us,  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God." 
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ARGUMENTS  FROM  REASON 

IN  StrpPOBT  ov 

THE  COMMON  DOCTEINE  OF  ATONEMENT 
CONSIDERED. 


Luke  i.,  76-79.  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest :  for  thou  shall  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways  ; 
to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people  by  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace. 

Zacharias,  the  priest,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  spake 
these  words,  when,  filled  with  the  Holy  SpLrit,  he  prophesied 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  diffusion  of  his  Gospel.  He 
describes  the  Gosj^el  as  consisting  in  "  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion, by  the  remission  of  their  sins  ;"  he  declares  the  means  by 
which  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  to  be  by  "gi\'ing  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ;"  and 
he  asserts  the  source  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  forgiveness  which  it  promises,  to  be  *'  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
us."  There  could  not  be  a  more  beautiful  or  more  expressive 
declaration  of  God's  free  grace  and  inherent  mercy.  It  ascribes 
all  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  tender  love  of  the  Father 
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for  His  offspring — a  love  which  He  cherished  for  them  even 
when  disobedient  and  sinful — and  to  His  si^ontaneous,  unboiight 
desii'e  to  give  them  light,  and  "  to  guide  them  in  the  way  of 
peace,"  that  they  may  obtain  "  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
their  sins." 

How  different  all  this  is  from  the  modem  doctrine,  which 
represents  God  as  forgiving  sin  only  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  by  which  His  justice  is  satisfied,  and  His  wi-ath 
appeased,  it  requires  no  woi-ds  of  mine  to  explain.  The  contrast 
must  strike  the  mind  of  every  one  who  thinks.  Instead  of  the 
remission  of  sins  being  obtained  through  "  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,"  our  brethren  tell  us  that  the  transgressions  of  God's 
people  are  all  imputed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  being, 
in  consequence,  held  to  be  guilty  of  them,  is  punished  for  them ; 
and,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  pays  the  debt  that  was  due  to 
divine  justice,  and  purchases  the  mercy  of  the  Father  on  behalf  of 
all  those  for  whom  he  died.  The  merit  of  his  obedience  and 
righteousness  is,  in  like  manner,  imputed  to  them;  and  so  they 
become  entitled,  not  merely  to  forgiveness,  but  to  God's  favour 
in  this  life,  and  to  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 
Their  own  holiness  and  obedience  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
preparation  or  qualification  for  the  promised  reward.  Not  but 
that  they  must  lead  holy  lives;  at  least  they  will  assuredly  not 
persevere  in  sin.  But  their  holiness  and  perseverance  are 
neither  the  causes  nor  the  conditions  of  their  acceptance.  Their 
holiness  and  perseverance  are  the  fruits  of  their  acceptmice — ^the 
consequences,  not  the  means,  of  their  being  saved.  They  are 
the  work  of  God  upon  their  hearts;  the  result  of  His  favour; 
the  favour  or  grace  which  Christ  Jesus  died  to  purchase  for 
them,  and  purchased  by  his  death. 

This  is  a  short,  but  I  think  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  or  reconciliation,  as  held  by  my  brethren,  from 
whom,  in  the  exercise  of  my  right  and  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment upon  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  feel  myself 
compelled,  on  this,  as  on  some  other  imporiant  questions,  to 
dissent.  It  is  only  respectful  to  them  to  consider  carefully 
the  considei-ations  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  embrace 
opinions  that  appear  to   me  so  very  objectionable ;  and  this  I 
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propose  to  do  in  the  present  and  succeeding  lecture.  On  the 
evening  of  next  Lord's-day,  it  is  my  intention  to  examine  the 
Scripture  evidence  which  my  brethren  of  the  common  faith  are 
in  the  habit  of  advancing  in  favour  of  their  own  views ;  at 
present  I  shall  briefly  discuss  those  arguments,  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  support  them,  which  are  di-awn  not  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  from  reason  and  experience.  And  first  I  shall 
state  these  considerations,  faithfully  and  impartially,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them  from  discourses  that  I  have 
heard  ;  from  conversation,  and  from  publications  that  I  have 
read.  I  may  not  be  able  to  mention  eveiy  argument  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  advanced ;  but  I  shall  place  every  one 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  fairly  before  you,  and  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  none  of  real  im2)ortance  will  be  omitted. 

The  advocates  of  the  common  doctrine  usually  urge  the 
following  considerations  in  its  support.  Every  sin,  being  com- 
mitted against  the  law,  the  holiness,  and  the  majesty  of  God, 
who  is  infinite  in  all  its  perfections,  is  an  iafinite  evil,  and 
demands  an  infinite  punishment.  But  all  men  are  sinners; 
some  of  them  atrocious  sinners.  Hence,  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  infinite  jjenalties  has  been  incurred  by  the  race  of 
man ;  and  were  God  freely  to  remit  all  this  enormous  amount 
of  punishment  due  to  His  violated  law,  His  justice  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  Justice  is  one  of  His  essential  attributes;  it  is 
infinite,  and  it  miist  be  satisfied.  Seeing,  then,  that  man  is 
unable  by  himself  to  pay  the  debt  to  di\dne  justice,  God's  mercy 
is  shewn  in  providing  a  substitute,  by  whom  the  punishment 
will  be  borne  in  man's  stead.  The  penalty  of  sin  is  thus  paid 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  His  merits,  and  his  alone,  are  equal 
to  the  work  of  making  satisfaction  for  human  sin.  To  deny, 
or  doixbt  their  ha^dng  done  so,  is  to  doubt  or  deny  the  value  of 
his  death  and  sufierings  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  means  of 
faith  the  merits  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  liis  disciples.  Unless 
this  be  acknowledged,  faith  in  the  Gospel  is  made  of  no  effect. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  a  self-righteous  spirit,  unwilliag  to  accept 
God's  method  of  justification,  and  anxious  to  set  up  its  own 
merit  as  the  ground  of  a  claim  against  God,  could  lead  any  one 
to  question  or  reject  the  received  doctrine  of  atonement. 
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Let  US  HOW  examine  these  considerations  separately  and 
carefully. 

First.  It  is  urged  that  sin,  every  sin,  because  it  is  committed 
against  an  infinite  God,  must  be  an  infinite  evil.  But  the  force 
of  that  inference  I  am  unable  to  perceive ;  not  only  so,  but  the 
argument  appears  to  me  to  be  a  transparent  fallacy.  Remember 
that  we  are  not  speaking  now  of  any  Scripture  principle,  but  of 
a  mere  argument  of  human  reason ;  carnal  reason,  as  our 
brethren  would  call  it,  if  we  had  happened  to  employ  such  an 
argument  against  their  views,  or  in  favour  of  our  own.  The 
Bible  no  where  says  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil;  it  only  speaks, 
in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  of  the  "exceeding  sinfulness" 
of  sin ;  and  reason  tells  us,  that  the  sinfulness  of  any  act  depends 
altogether  on  the  moral  powers  and  state  of  heart  of  the  person 
hy  whom  it  is  done.  The  very  same  act  for  which  a  man  would 
be  most  severely  reprehensible,  and  would  be  justly  punished, 
might  be,  and  in  most  cases  would  be,  viewed  with  slight  censure 
if  performed  by  a  child;  and  would  be  utterly  free  from  moral 
culpability,  if  done  by  an  idiot,  or  a  brute  animal.  The  higher 
any  being  rises  in  the  scale,  the  more  extensive  his  powers ;  and 
the  richer  his  moral  and  religious  culture,  the  deeper  is  his  guilt 
when  he  falls  into  sin.  Sin,  therefore,  would  be  infinite,  {/  man 
were  infinite.  But  as  man  is  limited,  fallible,  and  weak,  it  is 
beyond  his  power,  even  if  he  were  to  set  liimself  to  sin  with 
all  his  might,  to  commit  an  infinite  transgression.  A  finite 
being  cannot  infinitely  transgress.  And  this  disposes  at  once 
and  for  ever  of  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  argument. 

Its  fallacy  may  be  shewn  in  another  way.  If  sin  be  an 
infi^nite  evil  because  it  is  committed  against  the  law  of  an 
infinite  God,  it  follows  that  every  holy  desire,  every  virtuous 
action,  every  devout  and  pious  feeling  of  the  heart,  every  peni- 
tential pang  for  sin,  being  (as  they  are)  conformable  to  the 
divine  law,  and  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  must  be  infinitely 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  must  incline  Him  to  bestow 
upon  the  persons  in  whom  He  witnesses  these  manifestations 
an  infinite  amount  of  His  favour.  The  one  infinity  would  thus 
be  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  other ;  and,  as  there  is  no  sinner 
so  bad  that  he  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  had 
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some  holy  or  vii-tuovis  impulses,  every  sinner  would  practically 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  person  who  had  never  done  either  gocxl 
or  ill — a  conclusion  which  every  religious  mind  rejects  with 
horror.  Finite,  erring  man  can  neither  do  infinite  good  nor 
infinite  sin.  All  his  actions  are  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his 
own  circumscribed  nature.  And  thus  is  demolished  the  very 
gi'oundwork  of  the  popular  creed,  as  it  exists  in  the  popular 
mind.  Scholars  and  divines  have  given  it  up  long  ago.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  alludes  to  this  argument,  but  does  not  urge  it ;  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith  passes  it  over  in  total  silence ;  Archbishop  Magee 
admits  that  some  persons  have  used  this  reasoning  on  his  own 
side,  but  says  they  argued  '■'"poorlyr  He  says — "  That  some  few 
have  thus  argued  is  certainly  to  be  admitted  and  lamented;  but 
how  poorly  such  men  have  reasoned  it  needed  not  the  acuteness 
of  Dr.  Priestley  to  discover.  On  their  own  principle  the  reply 
is  obvious,  that  sin,  being  committed  by  a  finite  creature, 
requires  only  a  finite  satisfaction."  (Discourses  on  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice,  i.,  171-2.)  If  I  were  to  meet  with  this  argitment 
anywhere,  I  should  call  on  the  person  who  urged  it,  not  to 
answer  me,  but  the  learned  Archbishoji;  for  he  says  and  proves 
that  is  a  poor  one ;  and,  on  this  topic,  I  am  only  treading  in 
his  footsteps.  Indeed,  the  divines  and  scholars  of  the  orthodox 
persuasion  have  given  it  up  long  ago.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that, 
although  they  are  well  aware  that  it  retains  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  uneducated  and  ill-informed,  they  have  done  but 
little,  (in  ti-uth,  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Magee,  they 
have  scai'cely  attempted,)  to  disabuse  them. 

Secondly.  It  is  held  that  the  justice  of  God  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  infliction  of  the  full  penalty  incurred 
by  the  transgression  of  His  law.  Were  sin  forgiven  on  tlie 
mere  condition  of  the  sinner's  repentance,  we  are  told  the 
divine  justice  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  full  pimishment 
must  be  borne  by  some  one.  And,  as  the  sinner  himself  cannot 
pay  his  debt,  it  must  be  paid  by  some  one  who  steps  foi-ward, 
takes  the  ofience  upon  himself,  and  endures  the  whole  of  the 
deserved  chastisement  in  his  stead.  This  is  called  vicarious 
punishment — which  means  punishment  by  proxy.  It  is  \ipon 
this  notion  of  vicai'ious  punishment,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
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satisflvction  for  sin  by  the  death   of  Christ  is  built.     But  it  is 
easy  to  shew  that  the  foundation  is  unsound. 

Those  who  urge  this  argument  have  a  strange  notion  of 
justice,  especially  of  divine  jiistice.  The  proper  notion  of 
justice  is,  that  it  is  a  quality  or  feeling  which  prompts  its  owner 
to  treat  different  pereons  Avith  different  degrees  of  favour  or 
disapproval,  coi-responding  to  their  I'espective  degrees  of  excel- 
lence or  depravity ;  and  to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
vice  and  encouraging  and  promoting  virtue.  Such  is  the 
jiistice  of  a  parent,  in  his  treatment  of  the  various  members  of 
his  household.  Such  is  the  justice  of  an  employer,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  servants  and  dependants.  Such  is  the  justice  of 
every  humane  and  benevolent  system  of  human  law.  Such  is 
the  justice  which  our  Gracious  Sovereign  is  bound — and,  I  am 
sure,  not  more  bound  by  duty  and  promise,  than  imi:»elled  by 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart — to  dispense.  It  is  a  part  of  her 
coronation  oath — "Justice  and  mercy  I  will  maintain."  And 
such,  too,  in  kind,  though  infinitely  more  pure,  because  guided 
by  a  wisdom  which  is  infallible,  is  the  justice  which  all  thinking 
and  considerate  men — all  who  understand  that  whereof  they 
speak,  when  they  speak  of  divine  justice — ascribe  to  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  amiable,  more  holy,  more  worthy  of  veneration, 
than  a  justice  like  His ;  pure  and  absolutely  perfect ;  taking 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  and  circumstance  of  every  individual 
in  the  wide  univei'se ;  dispensing  rewards  and  penalties,  without 
eri'or  and  caprice,  because  it  desires  the  growth  of  all  in  holi- 
ness ;  and  desiring  their  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  because,  to 
them,  its  laws  are  the  only  pathway  to  happiness.  Such  a 
justice  "will  never  fail  to  rebuke  the  sinner,  for  it  seeks  his 
reformation ;  yet  will  never  loathe  him,  for  it  is  the  justice  of 
a  heavenly  Father,  who,  when  He  sees  in  the  heart  of  His  once 
offending  child,  that  which  renders  liim  a  proper  object  of  for- 
giveness, will  forgive  with  a  father's  pity;  and  will  even  inflict 
needful  and  salutaiy  chastisement,  with  a  father's  lenient  hand, 
and  a  father's  yearning  heart.  That  is  the  proper  idea  of 
di^-ane  justice. 

But  according  to  the  ideas  of  most  of  our  fellow-Christians, 
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divine  justice  is  a  cry  for  vengeance — a  thirst  for  blood — a 
demand  for  grief  and  groans — a  furious  indignation  excited  in 
the  mind  of  God,  which  must  vent  its  rage  on  some  one;  which, 
luther  than  forego  the  satisfaction  which  it  claims,  will  wreak 
its  vengeance  on  the  purest,  the  holiest,  the  most  innocent  of 
beings — on  the  only  being  in  heaven  or  earth  that  never 
offended ;  and  which,  when  its  passion  is  thus  assuaged,  lets  the 
real  offenders  loose ;  looking  upon  them  no  longer  as  objects  of 
dislike,  but  as  clothed  with  all  the  holiness  and  purity  of  the 
innocent  person  who  had  been  punished  in  their  stead.  This  is 
not  justice,  but  fren2y.  A  father,  a  judge,  a  sovereign,  who 
should  dispense  justice  on  these  principles  would  be  shut  up  as 
a  lunatic.  Shall  we  ascribe  such  conduct  to  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth? 

We  are  now,  let  it  be  remembered,  considering  these  questions 
as  they  present  themselves  to  the  common  sense  and  under- 
standing of  mankind;  and  on  these  grounds  I  ask,  Ls  there 
not  infinitely  more  injustice  in  laying  the  punishment  on  the 
innocent,  in  order  that  the  guilty  may  escape  without  any 
penalty  at  all,  than  in  forgiving  the  penitent  sinner  freely, 
without  any  satisfaction  1  Is  it  not  outrageously  unjust  to 
punish  the  innocent  for  crimes  which  he  did  not  commit]  And 
can  GocTs  justice  he  satisfied  hy  the  performance  of  an  unjust 
act  ? 

"We  know,  indeed,  that  this  procedure  is  thought  to  be  ren- 
dered quite  right  and  proper,  because  the  sins  for  which  Christ 
is  punished  are,  as  is  assei-ted,  first  iminited  to  him.  But, 
as  it  is  confessed  he  never  committed  and  never  sanctioned 
them,  tliey  cannot  he  imputed  to  him  without  an  utter  false- 
hood. And  how  can  an  act  of  gross  injustice  be  palliated  by 
pleading  that  the  doer  of  the  wrong  had  previously  been  guilty 
of  an  untruth  1  Thus  the  satisfaction  theory,  in  sober  earnest- 
ness, implies — first,  that  God  falsely  imj^utes  to  Christ  sins  which 
are  not  his  ;  and  secondly,  that  He  2^'>^-'ni^hes  the  innocent  for 
crimes  of  which  he  was  not  gviilty.  That  these  things  are 
essential  parts  of  the  theory  is  beyond  all  dispute.  But  surely 
the  very  mention  of  them  Ls  sufficient  to  make  those  who 
have   pi-ofessed  that  theory,   shudder   at   the    thought    of   the 
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conduct  which  they  have  ascribed  to  the    God  of  justice   and 
of  tnith  ! 

The  third  consideration  that  is  urged  in  defence  of  the  satis- 
faction theoiy  is,  that  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  more  especially 
the  merit  of  his  obedience  nnto  death,  are  absolutely  infinite 
in  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  all  to 
whom  they  are  imputed  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  with- 
out any  mei'it  of  their  own.  And  it  is  contended  that  we,  who 
cannot  believe  that  they  possess  this  saving  efficacy,  undervalue 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  are  giiilty  of  treating  his  person  and 
liis  services  with  contempt.  But  we  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  are  subjected  to  this  censure.  Dr.  Wardlaw  extends  it  to 
persons  who,  while  they  hold,  with  himself,  that  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  have  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  the 
Father,  yet  look  upon  them  as  having  done  so,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  a7iy  inherent  2Jower  strictly  belonging  to  them  by 
nature,  but  in  consequence  of  a  divine  appointment ;  who 
regard  them  as  having  had  this  effect,  purely  and  solely, 
because  it  pleased  the  Father  that  they  should  have  it. 
"Angels,"  he  says,  "admire  and  adore  the  Divine  Eedeemer. 
They  sing,  'Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honour  and 
glory  and  blessing  !'  But  what  would  angels  think  of  him 
were  they  to  be  assured  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  might 
have  been  effected  by  one  of  themselves,  had  it  only  pleased 
God  so  to  ordain  it  !  This,"  he  exclaims,  "will  never  do!" 
And  he  contends  that  the  doctrine  which  he  is  combatting, 
namely,  that  the  merits  of  Christ,  though  amply  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase for  believers  an  admission  into  the  heavenly  mansions,  derive 
their  sufficiency  from  God's  decree,  tends  to  lower  the  Saviour 
in  the  gi-ateful  estimation  of  sinners  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
ardent  admii'ation  of  other  creatures.  Such  being  his  feelings 
with  respect  to  a  doctrine  which  is  in  many  points  the  same 
with  his  own,  you  may  imagine  his  lamentation  over  the 
errors  of  all  who  absolutely  reject  what  he  regards  as  the  grand 
tenet  of  \dtal  Christianity. 

But  the  worthy  doctor  might  have  spared  his  sighs  and  tears. 
The  crime  which  he  imputes  to  us  is  one  of  which  it  is  impos- 
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sible  that  any  reasonable  being  could  be  gnilty.  Willingly  to 
deafrade  the  Saviour,  or  to  undervalue  the  salvation  that  he  has 
wi-ought,  is  what  no  one  who  accepts  him  as  a  Saviour  could 
possibly  desire  to  do.  We,  at  least,  are  anxious  to  cherish,  both 
for  his  person  and  liis  work,  the  highest  veneration  that  is  con- 
sistent with  truth.  It  is  no  true  veneration,  rather  is  it  an 
insult  to  hini,  to  asci'ibe  to  him  merits  and  sei-vices  which  he 
never  claimed,  and  could  not  claim  with  right ;  for  that  would 
be  to  suppose  that  he  can  be  pleased  with  falsehood.  It  is  no 
true  act  of  veneration  to  attribute  to  him,  and  to  his  work,  an 
efficacy  which  derogates  from  the  perfections  of  his  Heavenly 
Father;  for  that  is  to  suppose  that  he  can  be  gratified  with  an 
impeachment  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  chai-acter.  We  willingly 
and  gratefully  ascribe  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  to  his  suffer- 
ings, all  the  value  that  reason  and  Scripture  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing ;  and  surely  it  would  be  no  act  of  reverence,  but  the  reverse, 
to  ascribe  to  him  more.  We  accept  all  that  we  find  asserted  in 
the  divine  record  on  these  and  other  points.  But  we  cannot 
accept  the  reasonings  of  fallible  men  wliich  our  own  under- 
standing contradicts ;  even  though,  by  rejecting  them,  we  incur 
the  censure,  or  excite  the  compassion  of  our  brethren,  who  are 
fraU  and  fallible  as  ourselves. 

Fourthly.  With  as  little  reason  is  it  said  that,  when  we  deny 
the  transference,  by  faith,  of  the  meiit  of  Christ's  obedience  and 
sufferings,  from  him  to  those  who  believe  in  him,  we  make 
Christian  faith  of  no  effect.  We  are  veiy  far  from  undervaluing 
the  importance  of  faith  in  Christ.  We  think  it  inexpressibly 
valuable.  We  regard  it  as  the  blessed  source  of  comfort  to  the 
penitent,  of  consolation  to  the  mourner,  of  strength  to  the 
tempted,  of  hope  to  the  fallen,  and  of  energy  in  the  fulfilment 
of  every  duty.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
attaining  that  fi-ame  of  heart  and  Me  which  is  the  only  suitable 
preparation  for  meeting  God.  But  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  doing  what  is  self-contradictory,  and  thei-efore  im- 
possible. We  do  not  believe  that  any  faith,  however  strong, 
can  transfer  the  sins  of  one  pei-son  to  another  who  has  not 
committed  them ;  or  can  hand  over  the  virtues  and  the  graces 
of  a   holy  person   to  one    who  has  not  cherished  or  practised 
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them.  If  you  are  a  drunkard,  it  is  impossible  that  any  amount 
of  faith  can  take  your  drunkenness  from  you,  and  lay  it  at  the 
door  of  another  who  has  all  his  life  been  temperate.  If  you  are 
an  adulterer,  your  faith,  though  as  strong  as  that  which 
couhl  i-emove  mountains  and  hurl  them  into  the  sea,  cannot 
remove  your  debaucheries  from  yourself,  and  throw  them 
on  the  shoulders  of  your  Saviour.  In  like  manner,  if 
you  are  addicted  to  avarice,  no  force  of  believing  can 
transfer  your  covetousness  to  one  who  lives  for  the  good  of 
others.  If  you  are  proud  ;  if  you  are  envious ;  if  you  ai-e 
passionate  ;  if  you  are  revengeful  ;  if  you  are  censorious  and  un- 
charitable; if  you  are  false-hearted  and  hypocritical,  your  sins 
and  vices  are,  and  ever  must  remain,  your  own,  and  not 
another's :  least  of  all  can  they  be  made  the  sins  and  vices  of 
one  "  who  did  no  sin,  and  in  whose  mouth  no  guile  was  found." 
(1  Peter  ii.,  22.)  Believe  as  you  please;  believe  as  you  may; 
your  own  acts  are  still  your  own,  and  the  guilt  of  them  you 
cannot  hand  over  to  a  substitute ;  nor  can  you  claim  merit  for 
his  virtues.  You  cannot  be  holy,  or  benevolent,  or  chaste,  or 
pious,  by  pi"oxy.  And  if  your  creed  flattei's  you  that  you  can, 
your  creed  is  but  a  delvision  ;  }  ou  believe  a  falsehood,  and  your 
hope  is  "  the  hope  of  the  unjust  which  perisheth."  (Pro v.  xi., 
7.)  If  you  repent  of  your  sins,  and  forsake  them,  assuredly 
they  will  be  forgiven ;  but  even  then,  no  ardour  or  intensity  of 
faith  will  transfer  them  to  another  party,  or  clothe  you  with 
virtues  which  you  have  not  made  your  own.  We  are  now  dis- 
cussing these  questions  on  the  mere  ground  of  reason;  and 
reason  tells  us  that  faith  can  have  no  such  power  as  is,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  ascribed  to  it.  In 
denying  that  doctrine,  therefore,  we  do  not  underrate  the  time 
value  and  importance  of  faith  in  Christ.  "We  only  withhold  from 
it  a  supposed  efficacy,  which  our  reason  and  conscience  tell  us  is 
impossible  and  absurd. 

Fifthly.  The  last  consideration  that  is  advanced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  cornmon  doctrine  of  atonement  is,  that  the  denial 
of  it  is  the  resiilt  and  the  proof  of  a  self-righteous  spirit,  which 
plumes  itself  on  its  own  holiness,  and  proudly  and  arrogantly 
refuses  to  accept  salvation,  when  offered  solely  and  simply  on  the 
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ground  of  the  merits  of  tlie  Saviour.  It  would  be  veiy  painful 
to  me,  and  would  probably  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  any  one, 
were  I  to  cite  the  heavy  charges  of  this  nature  which  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  Arclibishop  Magee  and  other 
controversialists.  We  sometimes  meet  with  them,  however, 
in  other  quarters — at  times  from  persons  who  accost  us  with 
the  utmost  manifestations  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  They 
come  to  us  with  professions — which,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  are 
sincere — of  their  deep  anxiety  for  "the  awful  condition  of  our 
poor  souls  !"  They  beg  and  beseech  us  to  look  into  our  own 
hearts,  and  to  expel  from  them  that  proud  and  rebellious  spirit 
which  rises  \i\)  within  us  against  what  they  denominate  "the 
humbling  doctrine  of  the  cross."  But  to  this  there  is  a  very 
obvious  answer.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross — that  is,  their 
doctrine  of  the  cross — does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  humbling 
doctrine,  if  it  teaches  them  to  set  themselves  up  as  searchers 
of  our  heai'ts,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  our  feelings  and  motives, 
to  impute  to  us  a  motive  which  our  conscience  tells  is  untrue, 
(for  we  do  not  cherish  it) ;  and  to  claim  for  themselves  and  for 
their  party  the  exclusive  possession  of  humility  and  lowliness 
of  mind — a  praise,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  to  which 
such  conduct  as  theirs  seems  to  us  to  give  them  verij,  very 
little  claim.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  say  to  such  persons, 
"Wlio  are  ye  that  judge  another  man's  servant  ?  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up,  for 
God  Ls  able  to  make  him  stand  !"  In  the  words  of  Christ,  we 
say  to  them,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  for  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  ;  and  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  (Matt,  vii.,  1,  2.) 
The  crime  (for  it  is  a  crime),  which  they  impute  to  us,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  is  one  which  no  human  being 
in  the  possession  of  his  senses  would  or  could  commit.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  wish  to  be  saved  rather  than  to  be 
damned.  There  is  no  one  who,  if  he  were  certain  that  his 
salvation  had  been  fully  accomplished,  wrought  out,  and  made 
complete  and  sure  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  w^ould  not 
most  gla^lly  accept  the  pleasing  assurance.  There  is  no  one 
who  would  not  feel  quite  happy  and  easy  in  his  mind  to  know 
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tliat  he  was  to  be  released  from  all  anxiety,  and  set  free  from 
the  necessity  of  making  any  farther  exertions  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  favour  of  heaven.  "  All  that  is  needful  has  been 
done  by  Christ,  and  will  be  done  by  God's  Spirit ;  and  you 
have  only  to  accept  the  boon  that  is  offered."  I  do  not  deny 
that  tliis  is  a  veiy  comfortable  doctrine  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one 
so  desperately  self-righteous,  and  so  sjjiritually  proud,  as  to 
choose  to  be  damued  rather  than  accept  it,  if  it  were  only  true! 
But  there  is  the  difficulty.  Reason  says  it  cannot  be  true. 
The  Scri2)tures  declare  it  is  not  true.  Reason  and  Scripture 
call  on  lis,  and  urge  us,  to  make  eveiy  exertion  for  our  own 
salvation  ;  to  "  labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for 
that  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life"  (John  vi.,  7);  to 
"work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling"  (Phil,  ii.,  12) ; 
and  to  "  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure"  (2  Peter  i.,  10).  In  obeying  these  exhortations,  and 
in  believing  that  they  come  to  us  with  the  full  authority  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  a  self-righteous 
feeling  or  of  spiritual  pride,  but,  on  the  contrary,  genuine 
humility,  obedience,  and  trust.  And  we  greatly  fear  that  those 
who  assert  or  insinuate  that  we  are  actuated  by  the  feelings 
so  often  imputed  to  us,  "  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  are  of"  themselves. 

I  have  not  entered  in  this  lecture  on  any  of  the  arguments 
from  Scripture  that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  orthodox  view  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment; these  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse.  Neither 
have  I  entered  upon  the  many  and  powerful  arguments,  both 
from  reason  and  Scripture,  that  seem  to  me  to  lie  against  the 
popular  theory  on  this  su.bject ;  these  will  come  before  us  at 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  course.  I  have  merely  con- 
sidered, and  calmly,  and  I  trust,  charitably,  discussed  the 
arguments  from  reason  and  experience  which  are  urged  in 
favour  of  the  common  doctrine ;  and  I  think  I  have  shewn  that 
from  whatever  other  source  they  may  derive  strength,  they 
cannot  be  maintained  on  these  grounds.  It  is  possible  that 
some  who  have  listened  to  me  this  evening  have  never  heard 
the.se  arguments  canvassed    or   even   questioned   before.      Let 
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them  not  assume  that  arguments  are  sound,  because  they  are 
familiar  to  their  mincls,  or  inconclusive,  because  they  are  strange. 
Many  a  thoughtful  person,  who  had  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life  taken  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  arguments  which  I  have  thus 
shattei'ed  and  scattered  were  altogether  beyond  the  i"each  of 
controversy,  found,  at  last,  when  he  applied  liis  own  mind  to 
the  subject,  that  they  were  quite  destitute  of  foundation.  Let 
the  example  of  such  men  and  women  shew  the  propriety  of 
hearing  both  sides  before  determining.  Above  all,  let  perfect 
candour  and  charity  prevail  in  the  breast  of  every  one,  when 
he  attempts  to  estimate  the  motives  of  those  who  take  an 
opposite  view  from  his  own.  Those  who  dissent  from  you  may 
be  right,  or  they  may  be  wi-ong ;  you  cannot  help  fonning  some 
opinion  upon  that  point ;  but  God  alone  can  tell  whether  they 
are  conscientious  or  not.  If  they  are,  they  will  assui-edly  be 
accepted  by  Him  who  knoweth  our  fi-ame,  both  of  body  and  of 
mind  ;  who  remembereth  our  weak  nature ;  and  who,  in  eveiy 
nation,  accepts  those  who  endeavour  "  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God." 
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IN   SUPPOET  OP 


THE  COMMON   DOCTKINE  OF  ATONEMENT 
CONSIDERED. 


Matt,  xviii.,  23-27;  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a 
certain  king,  who  would  take  account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had 
begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  who  owed  ten  thousand 
talents.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to 
be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be 
made.  The  servant,  therefore,  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him,  saying, "  Lord, 
have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  Then  the  lord  of  that  ser- 
vant was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the 
debt. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  example  this  of  free  forgiveness,  proceeding  from 
the  impulse  of  a  heart  "moved  with  compassion"  for  the  peni- 
tent who  sued  for  mercy.  That  it  is  put  forward  by  our 
Saviour  a.s  a  type  of  our  Almighty  Ruler's  dealings  with  His 
creatures,  no  reader  has  ever  doubted  ;  indeed,  no  reader  can 
doubt.  Yet  multitudes  of  those  who  profess  to  take  our 
Saviour's  teachings  as  the  very  standard  of  truth,  deny  that  our 
Almighty  Ruler  ever  forgives  a  single  sin,  unless  He  has  received 
a  complete  satisfaction  to  His  offended  justice ;  or  ever  remits  a 
fraction  of  the  debt  that  is  due  to  Him,  unless  He  obtains  from 
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anotliei"  pei"son,  who  becomes  surety  for  the  debtor,  the  last 
fai-thiug  to  which  He  is  entitled.  This  seems  to  assert,  ui  other 
words,  that  He  never  forgives  a  sin  at  all,  or  pardons  a  sinner. 
An  offence  is  not  forgiven,  if  ample  satisfaction  has  been  taken  for 
it.  A  debt  is  not  remitted,  if  it  is  paid  in  full  by  a  third  party. 
A  sinner  is  not  pardoned,  if  his  guilt  is  transferred  to  another, 
who  undergoes  the  entire  penalty  which  the  most  I'igid  justice 
could  inflict  This  is  so  plain,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your 
time,  and  mine,  to  go  into  farther  j^roof 

But  our  brethren  think  they  have  strong  arguments  in 
support  of  their  views,  dra^vn  from  reason  and  experience,  and 
from  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  In  my  lecture  of  last 
Sunday  evening,  I  considered  those  which  ai-e  most  frequently 
advanced  on  the  ground  of  reason  ;  and  I  think  we  saw  enough 
to  convince  all  serious  and  candid  inquii-ers,  that,  wherever  else 
these  doctrines  may  find  sujjport,  they  have  none  in  reason  and 
experience.  The  present  discourse  will  be  occupied  in  a  brief 
examination  of  the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  are  most 
commonly  urged  in  defence  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. And,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  briefly  state  those  which 
are  most  relied  upon,  and  which  really  seem  to  be  most 
deserving  of  attention. 

Our  friends  who  hold  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
death,  endured  the  punishment  which  God  was  bound  to  inflict 
on  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  he  made  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice  on  their  behalf,  appeal  to  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  he  "  died  for  us" — that  he 
"  died  ybr  the  ungodly" — that  he  "diedybr  all  men" — that  he  died 
"  the  just  for  the  unjust."  They  contend  that  these  passages 
imjily  that  the  Saviour  sufiei-ed  death  in  the  room  or  stead 
of  sinnei-s ;  and  that  his  death  and  suflferings  were  sti-ictly 
vicarious.  This  interpretation,  they  maintain,  is  established 
beyond  dispute  by  another  class  of  texts,  which  afiirm  that 
"  Christ  died  ybr  our  sins" — that  he  was  "  delivered  ybr  our 
offences" — that  "  his  blood  was  shed  ybr  the  remission  of  sins" — 
that  he  "boi'e  our  sins  in  his  own  body  ;"  and  some  similar  ex- 
pressions. It  is  argued  that  every  one  of  these  expressions 
implies,  and  that  taken  together,   they  clearly  prove,   that  the 
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sius  of  uiou  were,  impiitod  to  Christ ;  that  lie  bore  the  punish- 
luent  of  tliem  in  his  own  person  ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of 
this  his  inteii)osition  on  our  behalf,  God  is  enabled  to  forgive 
and  to  accept  sinners  into  His  mercy.  Our  brethren  conceive 
that  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  certain  texts,  which 
speak  of  the  "  blood,  or  the  death  of  Christ "  as  a  2^1'^^^  paid 
for  us  ;  and  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  redeemed,  ransomed,  or 
jDi«)-c/trtse(^  by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  signifies,  they  tell  us, 
that  we  were  all  slaves  or  debtors  to  God,  in  consequence  of 
our  sins ;  that  Christ  stepped  in,  and,  by  dying  on  our  behalf, 
paid  the  debt  which  we  had  incurred,  or  the  ransom  without 
wliich  we  could  not  be  set  free ;  that  his  blood  was  really  and 
effectually  our  ransom  or  purchase  money  ;  and  that,  through 
it  alone,  we  are  delivered  from  the  sentence  of  eternal  misery, 
which  we  had  incurred  by  our  guilt.  Lastly,  our  brethren 
appeal  to  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  Christ  is  described 
as  a  "  passover  slain  for  us  ;"  in  which  his  blood  is  mentioned 
as  an  ablution  in  which  w^e  ai-e  to  be  "  washed,"  in  order  that 
we  may  get  rid  of  the  stains  of  sin  ;  or  as  a  libation  which  is 
"shed"  on  our  behalf;  and  in  which  his  voluntary  death  is 
spoken  of  as  a  ''propitiation,^'  a  "sin-offering,"  a  "  sacrijice,"  a 
"  sweet-smelling  savour ;"  or  is  alluded  to  in  other  terms, 
borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  granted,  that  this  is  a  fair  and  comprehensive, 
though  brief  outline  of  the  Scriptui-e  arguments  most  relied 
upon  by  our  brethren  in  support  of  their  views.  It  is 
necessarily  brief;  but  it  is  not — at  least  not  intentionally — 
unfair. 

We  ai-e  now  to  examine  these  arguments,  but  previously  I 
would  make  two  remarks. 

The  first  relates  to  the  state  of  the  question.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  an 
impoi-tant  influence  in  enabling  man  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  sm  ;  for  all  are  agreed  that  it  has.  I  gave  my  opinion  upon 
this  point  veiy  distinctly  in  the  first  lecture  of  this  coui-se,  and 
you  will  find  it  also  stated  to  the  same  effect  in  my  Brief  Outline 
oj  Christian  Unitarianism,  (p.  12).  The  question  is,  tvhere  and 
hoio  the   death,  of  Christ   exerts  its  influence.       Tlie  doctrine 
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which  is  called  orthodox  I'epresents  it  as  satisiying  God's  sense 
of  justice,  and  as  producing  its  etFect  ujyon  Him.  We  believe 
that  it  produces  its  eifect  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  by 
softening  his  obduracy,  and  leading  him  to  repentance.  This  is 
the  great  jjoint  which  is  at  issue  between  us  and  our  fellow- 
Christians. 

My  second  remark  respects  the  intei-pretation  of  Scripture. 
It  is  good  to  adhere,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  words.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  so  without  falling  into  en*or  and  absurdity. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  2}lci,in  and  obvious  meaning — that 
which  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  text — is  the  farthest  j^os- 
slblefrom  the  real  meaning  intended.  For  example,  our  Saviour 
tells  us  that  "  unless  we  hate  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  our 
own  souls  also,  we  cannot  be  his  disciples."  But  in  its  plain 
and  obvious  meaning,  this  is  not  time.  In  fact,  the  veiy  con- 
trary is  the  truth.  If  we  hate  our  parents,  and,  especially,  if 
we  hate  our  own  souls,  we  cannot  be  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
real  meaning  is,  that  if  we  love  father  or  mother,  or  our  own 
lives,  more  than  we  love  Christ,  we  are  not  worthy  to  bear  his 
name.  So,  likewise,  our  Lord  declared  that  "  unless  we  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  di'ink  his  blood,  we  have  no 
life  in  us."  But  here  again  the  obvious  meaning  is  not  the 
true  one.  The  obvious  meaning  would  enjoin  cannibalism. 
But  that  cannot  be.  The  expression  is  figurative.  It  simply 
asserts  that  unless  we  are  endued  -svith  a  heart  and  temper 
conformable  to  Christ's,  we  have  no  reason  to  look  forward  to 
a  happy  futurity.  Reason,  experience,  the  usage  of  language, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  general  tenoiu'  of  Scripture 
must,  in  all  such  cases,  be  our  guide.  We  have  no  right  to 
interpret  one  part  of  Scripture  so  as  to  make  it  needlessly 
contradict  another ;  nor  have  we  a  right  to  intei-pret  any 
passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  it  in  opposition  to  common 
sense. 

After  these  preliminary  obsei'vations,  which  I  have  condensed 
as  much  as  possible,  I  proceed  now  to  examine  the  passages  of 
Scripture  alleged  by  our  brethren  in  support  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  atonement. 
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I.  The  first  group  or  class  of  texts  to  which  the  advocates 
of  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  atonement  ap2)eal,  are 
those  iu  Avhich  it  is  affirmed,  in  varying  forms  of  expression, 
that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  vs.  To  these  texts  gi-eat 
importance  has  been  assigned  by  every  writer  who  has  drawn 
his  pen  in  this  controversy.  They  are  tolerably  numerous, 
though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  many  as  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
and  it  may  be  convenient  to  produce  a  few  of  the  principal 
passages  as  samples  of  the  whole.     I  shall  select  the  strongest. 

Here  the  words  of  our  Saviour  are  adduced — "I  am  the 
good  shepherd :  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep.  .  .  And  I  laT/ down  mij  life  for  m^  sheep."  (John  x., 
11,  15.)  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  (John  xv.,  13,  14.) 
And  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper — "  This 
is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me."  (1  Cor.  xi.,  24.)  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  Paul — "  When  we  were  yet  without  strength, 
in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  (Rom.  v.,  6.)  And 
in  the  next  verse  but  one — "  Wliile  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us."  (Rom.  v.,  8.)  So,  also,  the  Apostle 
Peter — "Christ,  also,  hath  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example  that  ye  should  walk  in  his  steps."  (1  Peter  ii.,  21.) 
And  elsewhere — "  Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in 
the  flesh,  arm  youi'selves  likewise  with  the  same  mind." 
(1  Peter  iv.,  1.)  On  all  these  expressions  our  brethren,  fi-om 
whom  we  differ  on  these  points,  rely,  as  proofs  that  Christ  died 
in  our  stead ;  that  his  sufferings  were  the  just  punishment  of 
our  sins ;  that  is  to  say,  that  his  sufferings  were  strictly 
vicarious,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  that  we 
were  punished  by  proxy,  in  his  death  and  sufferings.  But 
that  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  these  expressions,  we  are  our- 
selves con\'inced,  and  think  we  could  readily  convince  all  who 
would  examine  the  point  with  unprejudiced  eyes. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  turns 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "for"  in  the  texts  which  state 
that  Christ  "died /or  us,"  and  "suffered /or  us,"  and  "sliedliis 
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blood yw  US."  If  that  word  necessarily  signifies  "  m  our  room,'" 
or  ^^  instead  oj  us,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  tlie  interpre- 
tation which  oxir  brethren  are  anxious  to  put  upon  these 
passages.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  is  the  oi'iginal  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
several  particles  which  are  indifferently  translated  by  this 
little  word  /or.  One  of  these  particles,  (di^r/),  generally  signifies 
in  the  room  or  stead  oj  another.  But  this  particle  is  tiever 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of 
Christ  as  having  "died  for  men."  The  words  which  they 
actually  use,  (t^o,  uts^),  have  a  much  more  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation, and  imply,  what  indeed  all  Christians  believe,  and  none 
more  sincerely  than  we,  that  Chnst  died/or  the  good  of  men,  in 
their  cause,  on  their  account.  This  fact  ought  to  settle  the 
question,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  these 
texts.  The  sacred  writers  had  it  in  their  power  to  employ  a 
phrase,  which,  in  its  obvious  meaning,  would  have  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment ;  but  they  have  never  once 
employed  it.  The  phi-ases  which  they  have  used  simply  express 
a  fact  which  no  Christian  ever  can  or  ever  did  deny ;  a  fact 
which  we,  at  least,  not  only  admit,  but  on  just  occasion,  con- 
stantly assei-t  and  strenuously  maiatain,  viz.  : — that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  voluntary  death,  in  the  service  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  That  such  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  language  in  the  passages  now  under  consideration,  is 
evident  even  from  some  of  the  texts  themselves.  Peter,  exhort- 
ing servants  to  bear  patiently  the  severities  of  cruel  masters, 
says,  "for  even  hereunto  were  ye  called,  for  Christ  also  hath 
sufiered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  walk  in 
his  steps."  (1  Pet.  ii,  21.)  He  "died  for  us" — i.e.,  died  for  om- 
advantage  ;  and  one  of  the  advantages  that  his  death  conferred 
is,  that  we  have  a  pattern  of  godly  meekness  under  cruel 
wrong.  So,  also,  in  1  John  iii.,  16 — "  Hereby  perceive  we  love, 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we  also  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  " — i.e.,  in  their  defence,  or  for 
their  confirmation  in  the  faith.  A  striking  example  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul — "  If  one  died  for  all, 
then  were   all  dead  ;  and  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live 
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should  iwt  live  henceforth  unto  themselves,  hut  wito  him  who 
died  and  rose  again  /or  them"  (2  Cor.  v.,  14) — that  is,  Christ 
died  /or  all,  that  all  might  be  prevailed  on  to  w;\lk  in 
"newness  of  life,"  conf(n-uiably  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  liim  who  died  on  their  behalf  The  same  Apostle  says, 
"yb;*  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die"  (Rom.  v.,  7) 
— that  is,  not  to  have  liis  sins  imputed,  and  to  bear  his 
punishment,  for  that  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  good  man  ;  but  to  do  him  a  service,  or  to 
protect  him  from  injury ;  and  in  the  very  same  sense,  as  the 
Apostle's  language  clearly  implies,  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us ;"  that  is,  died  to  confer  on  us  advantages 
and  benefits.  Remember  that  the  High  Priest  moved  the 
sanhedrim  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  Jesus  by  persuading 
them  that  "  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  shoidd  die  /or  the 
people"  (John,  xi.,  50.)  Not  certainly  as  a  vicarious  victim, 
to  bear  the  penalty  of  their  ofiences ; — that  was  a  doctrine  of 
which  the  unbelieving  Jew  had  no  notion ;  but  as  he  himself 
explained  his  words,  he  thought  it  desii-able  to  put  Jesus  to 
death  in  order  to  ward  off  from  them  an  impending  danger, 
"that  the  whole  nation  might  not  perish  "  under  the  jealous 
anger  of  the  Roman  government.  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
be  ready  to  die _/or  Christ.  "  Unto  you  it  is  given,  on  behalf  of 
Christ*  (Gr.  /or  Christ),  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake"t— (Gr.  to  suffer /m-  him).  (Phil,  i.,  29.)  The 
Aposiile  Paul  says,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  "reproaches, 
persecutions,  and  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake"  J — (Gr.  /oi'  ChriM). 
(2  Cor.  xii.,  10.)  He  says  that  he  "  was  always  delivered  to 
death  for  Jesus'  sake"§  (Gr.  because  o/  Jesus).  (2  Cor.  iv.,  11.) 
And  he  declared  that  he  "  endured  all  things  for  the  elects' 
sakes,||  (Gr.  hecaxise  o/  the  elect),  that  they  also  might  obtain  the 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesiis."  (2  Tim.  ii.,  10.)  What 
ppeans  would  have  been  sung  if  this  had  been  affirmed  of  Christ  1 
I  apprehend  that  no  one  who  calmly  considers  the  force  of  these 
expressions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  will 
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fcicl  any  difficulty  in  explaining  the  texts  in  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have  suffered,  and  to  have 
endured  grief,  for  us. 

II.  The  proper  explanation  of  these  texts,  which  is  not 
difficult,  will  aid  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  next  class  of 
passages,  those  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,"  (1  Cor.  xv.,  3);* — that  he  was  "delivered  for  our 
offences,^'' — (Rom  iv.,'  25)  ;t — that  he  "  hore  our  sins  in  his  OAvn 
body  on  (or  rather  to)  the  ti-ee,"  (1  Peter  ii.,  24)  ;| — and  a  few 
others  of  like  import. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  persons  are  said  in 
Scripture  to  have  home  the  sins  oj"  others,  to  whom  no  one  ever 
looked  as  substitutes  enduring  the  punishment  of  their  guilt. 
Thus  Aaron  was  directed  to  place  a  plate  of  fine  gold  upon  his 
forehead,  "that  he  might  bear  the  iniquity/  of  the  holy  things 
which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their  holy 
gifts."  (Exod.  xxviii.,  38.)  There  was  no  vicarious  punish- 
ment in  this  case.  There  w^as  no  punishment  at  all.  The 
ceremony  was  merely  a  figurative  way  of  declaring  God's  free 
pardon  of  the  iniquities  referred  to.  So,  also,  the  Jewish  priests 
w^ere  described  as  "bearing  the  iniquity  of  the  congi-egation,  to 
make  atonement  for  them  before  Jehovah,"  (Lev.  x.,  17);  because 
they  pronoimced  God's  foi-giveness.  In  another  sense  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  act  in  a  certain  manner  that  he 
raio'ht  "  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel :  "  and  again 
to  "bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah."  (Ezek.  iv., 
4,  5,  6.)  This  sounds  very  like  vicarious  punishment.  But 
the  context  shews  that  it  can  have  no  such  meaning ;  for  the 
prophet  was  not  punished  for  the  sins  of  Isr'ael  and  Judah  ;  nor 
did  they  escape  punishment  in  consequence  of  what  he  did. 
The  prophet  merely  lay  a  certain  number  of  days  upon  his  side,  to 
pre-signify  and  foretel  the  punishment  which  they  were  to 
undergo  ;  and  which  they  did  actually  undergo  for  their  own 
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great  and  gi-ievovis  sins.  There  .are  a  great  many  instances  in 
■which  Jehovah  himself  is  said  to  have  "borne  the  sins"  or  the 
iniquities  of  His  people,  ages  before  the  death  of  Christ ;  when, 
of  course,  any  vicarious  punishment  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  in  no  single  case  of  the  kind  was  there  the  slightest  thought 
of  the  imputation  or  transference  of  guilt.  Some  of  these  examples 
are  seen  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  in  othei's  the 
fact  is  latent;  the  word  which  literally  signifies  "to  bear" 
being  rendered  "forgive,"  which,  indeed,  is  its  true  sense.  In 
fact  thei'e  are  upwards  of  a  hundi'ed  examples  in  which  the 
"bearing  of  sin,"  or  of  "iniquity,"  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  I  cannot  find  one  in  which  the  phrase  signifies  to  have 
another  pei-son's  guilt  imputed,  or  to  bear  a  deserved  chastise- 
ment in  his  stead.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  mistaken 
proceeding  to  argiie,  as  if  the  sacred  writers,  who  speak  of 
Christ's  having  "borne  the  sins"  of  his  people,  must  have 
intended  to  convey  a  meaning  which  the  veiy  same  phrase 
never  once  carries  with  it  when  spoken  of  other  persons.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  Christ  bore  our  infirmities, 
so  we  are  enjoined  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  each  other.  "We, 
then,  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 
(Bom.  XV.,  1.)  As  Christ  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  to 
the  tree,"  so  also  when  he  cured  the  diseases  of  the  multitudes 
who  flocked  around  him,  St.  Matthew  declares  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  "took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  (Matt.  viii. 
17.)  How  did  our  Saviour  bear  the  sicknesses  and  bodily 
infirmities  of  men  1  By  healing  them.  They  were  not  trans- 
ferred to  him,  nor  did  he  undergo  the  medical  treatment  which 
would  have  been  necessary  for  their  cure.  How  then  did  he 
bear  the  iniquities  and  the  sins  of  men  1  In  various  ways.  He 
was  patient  under  them  ;  he  was  grieved  for  them  ;  he  exposed 
himself  to  reproach,  suffering,  and  death,  that  he  might  recover 
sinners  from  their  transgressions  ;  he  even  died  to  confirm  the 
assurance  which  he  had  given  of  the  free  forgiveness  of  the 
penitent ;  he  removed  the  transgressions  of  men  by  the  blessed 
influence  of  his  death  and  sufierings  on  their  hearts — leading 
them  to  contrition,  love,  and  holy  obedience.     In  one  or  other 
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of  these  ways,  we  can  readily  explain  every  expression  of  the 
kind  that  meets  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  it  seems  as 
unreasonable,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  have  I'ecom-se  to  any  other 
interpretation ;  especially  one  which  contradicts  the  express 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  that  neither  sin  nor  its  penalty  can  be 
handed  over  to  another  party.  "  Tlie  soul  that  sinneth,  it  nhall 
die.''     (Ezekiel  xviii.,  20.) 

III.  But  we  are  reminded  that  Christ  is  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  our  price — "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  (1  Cor.  vi., 
20;  vii.,  23);  our  ransom — "The  son  of  man  came  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  (Matt,  xx.,  28;  Mark  x.,  45;  1  Tim. 
ii.,  6) ;  our  redemption — that  we  are  represented  as  having  been 
bouijht,  p^orchased,  or  redeemed  by  him,  "in  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  foi'giveness  of  sins,"  (Eph.  i., 
7  ;  Col.  i.,  14.)  And  we  are  asked  if  these  expressions  do  not 
imply  that  Christ  hath  bought  us  off  from  the  anger  of  the 
Almighty,  at  the  jjrice  oj  his  oion  blood  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
died  in  our  stead,  to  satiate  the  justice  of  God,  and  to  entitle  us 
to  pardon  and  to  eternal  life  1 

Those  who  put  to  us  this  question  seem  to  us  to  forget  that 
the  book  in  which  these  phrases  occur  is  not  a  treatise  on  logic, 
— nor  a  collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament — nor  a  digest  of 
law — but  a  Bible  ;  a  collection  not  of  scientific  but  of  popular 
books,  written  for  the  use  of  mankind  at  large,  and,  therefore, 
adapted  to  their  usual  manner  of  speaking,  which  is  often 
highly  figurative.  The  expressions  now  before  lis  are  all 
figurative.  Many  of  the  divines  who  hold  the  satisfaction 
theoiy,  not  only  admit,  but,  when  needful,  argue  and  main- 
tain, that  these  expressions  are  figurative.  They  think,  indeed, 
that  the  figure  necessarily  implies  the  truth  of  their  own 
doctrine.  But  there  they  are  manifestly  mistaken;  for  the 
very  same  figure — namely,  that  of  "redeeming"  or  "purchas- 
ing"— is,  over  and  over  again,  em})loyed  in  Scripture,  where  no 
notion  of  satisfaction  or  substitution  can  for  one  moment  be 
entertained.  For  example,  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in 
reference  to  their  delivei-ance  from  Egyi^tian  bondage,  are  called 
"a  people  that  Jehovah   hath  purchased,''   (Ex.  xv.,  16)  —  "a 
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cougregation  which  He  hath  jiurchctsed,"  (Psal.  Ixxiv.,  2)  —  "the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  :"   (Isa.  xxxv.,  10) — and  it  was  declared 
that  Jehovah  had  "  redeemed  tliem,  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen, 
from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt ;"  (Dent,  vii.,  8) — 
though,  certainly,   neither  price  nor  satisfaction  was  made  to 
Pluiraoh.       How,   then,   did  Jehovah    redeem  and  ransom   the 
Israelites  ]     By  lettiny  them  yo  free,  without  money  and  without 
pi"ice ;  but  yet  as  free  from  the  power  of  the  taskmaster  as  if 
a  full  jjrice  Jiad  been  paid  for  their  deliverance.     And  how  did 
Christ  ransom  or  redeem  his  people  ]     By  delivering  them  from 
the  power  of  sin,  and  thereby  from  its  punishment.     This  is  a 
very  common  figure  of  si:)eech.     When,  in  conseqvience  of  any 
man's  exertions  and  sufierings,  we  enjoy  important  advantages, 
it  is  quite  common  to  represent  these  advantages  as  having  been 
hoii.ght  for  us,  at  the  price  of  the  labours  and  sorrows  which 
their  author  underwent.     I  could  give  many  examples,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  two.     One  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned   and   eloquent    Dr.    Bentley.       He   says — "The    first 
Reformers,  and  particularly  those  of  England,  for  freedom  of 
thinking,    laid   down   their  lives,    '■  atque    animas  pulchra  pro 
liber tate  dederunt  !  '     'Twas  by  the  price  and  purchase  of  their 
blood  that  this  author  [Anthony  Collins]  and  his  sect  have,  at 
this  day,   not    only  the  liberty,   but   the    power,   means,   and 
methodof thinking."     (Works'Ai.,  309,  310.)    The  other  is  from 
Archbishop  Newcome's   excellent  work   on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.     "  We  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  versions  into  our 
native  tongue  at  tlie  price  of  TyndalVs  blood;  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  exile  of  Coverdale,      ....     and  the  labours, 
reproaches,  and  dangers  of  many  religious  m,en."     (Historical 
View,   p.    112.)       One   would    think   that   people   whose   ears 
are  accustomed  to  language  of  this  sort — for  it  is  quite  common'"' 

*  The  metaphor  has  passed  into  a  stock -phrase  of  writers  in  political  journals. 

"  We  must  crash  all  vices,  annihilate  all  evil  passions,  trample  upon  them  as  a  tri- 
umphant Christ  with  his  foot  upon  the  serpent  ;  and  then  the  proud  hallelujah  of  freedom 
will  rise  to  heaven  from  the  tips  of  a  pure,  a  virtuous,  a  regenerated,  a  God-blessed  people; 
and  this  fair  land  of  ours,  which  now  affrights  the  world  with  its  misery,  will  be  one  grand 
temple,  in  which  we  shall  all  kneel  as  brothers— one  holy,  peaceful,  loving  fraternity— sons 
of  one  common  countrj'— children  of  one  God— heirs  together  of  those  blessings  purchased 
by  our  blood  :  a  h^/ritage  of  freedom,  justice,  independence,  prosperity,  and  glory.''— (i^'rom 
an  article  headed  "  .Tacta  Alea  est,"  in  The  Nation  tietrspaper,  of  ■:!9th  JuJy,  184H, 
printed  but  not  published.) 
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— would  have  uo  difficulty  iu  understanding  how  we  are  re- 
deemed, bought,  or  ransomed  at  the  price  of  Christ's  blood.  His 
death  was  the  means  by  which  our  privileges  were  obtained. 

Indeed,  the  natui'e  of  the  case — if  men  would  but  consider  it 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment — would  make  the  whole  matter 
plain  and  simple.  If  the  blood  of  Christ  was  literally  a  price 
paid  for  us  to  God  for  the  satisfaction  of  His  justice,  then, 
before  the  price  was  paid,  we  must  have  been  the  servants  of 
God ;  and  after  it  was  paid,  we  must  have  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  His  law.  Whereas,  the  very  contrary  was  the  fact.  Before 
Christ  died  the  world  was  in  bondage  to  idolatry  and  sin  ;  and 
he  died  that  he  might  make  men  the  servants  of  God,  faithful 
subjects  of  His  laws.  He  died,  therefore,  to  redeem  them  not 
from  God,  but  to  God ;  and,  consequently,  his  blood  could  not 
be  a  price  paid  to  the  Almighty.  And  such,  too,  is  the  express 
statement  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  Paul  that 
our  Saviour  "gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us," 
(that  is,  ransom  or  purchase  iis)  ^'■from  all  iniquity"  (observe, 
not  from  God),  "and  purify  wwto  himself  a,  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works,"  (Tit.  ii.,  14);  and  by  St.  Peter,  that 
"  we  were  not  redeemed  with  coi'iiiptible  things,  such  as  silver 
and  gold,  from  our  vain  conversation,  received  by  tradition 
from  our  fathers,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  (1  Peter  i.,  18.) 
We  were  '■'■  redeemed  fronn  iniquity  ;"  we  were  '■^  redeemed  from 
our  vain  conversation  ;"  that  is  to  say,  we  were  delivered  from 
the  habit  and  the  practice  of  sin.  This  is  said  in  Scripture. 
But  never  once  is  Christ  said  to  have  purchased  us  from  the 
justice  of  his  Father.  This  fact  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  depends  on  this  class  of  texts. 

lY.  And  now  we  are  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 

Commencement  of  another  article  in  the  same  journal,  and  same  date,  headed,  "Thk 
Tocsin  of  Ireland"  :  — 

•  "  Ireland  is,  perhaps,  at  this  hoar  in  arms  for  her  lights  ;  in  aims  for  the  rights  so 
patiently  solicited,  so  perversely  refused,  so  tyranically  trampled  upon,  while  one  fragment 
of  them  remuined  :  the  rights  which  she  sought  in  vain  to  purchase  with  her  tears  ; 
which  she  springs  up  at  last  to  purchase  with  her  heart's  blood,  only  when  the  sacred 
charter  of  manhood— »itliout  wliich  our  life  is  lower  than  tlie  dog's  or  the  slave's— is 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  her  foreign  lord. ' 
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groups  into  which  the  passages  that  are  appealed  to  iu  thia 
discussion  are  usually  di\dded.  It  includes  the  texts  in  which 
sacriiicial  terms,  and  others  borrowed  from  the  cei'emonies  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  are  applied  to  Christ,  or  to  his  death.  I 
shall  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  They  are  such  expressions  as 
"  Christ  our  passover  is  slain  for  us,"  (1  Cor.  v.,  7.)  "He  hath 
made  him  to  he  sin,"  (i.e.,  a  sin-ofiering),  "  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
(2  Cor.  v.,  21.)  "God  hath  set  [Christ  Jesus]  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiation," (it  should  be  a  mercy-seat),  "through  faith  in  his 
blood."  (Rom.  iii.,  25.)  Christ  hath  "  loved  vis,  and  ■washed 
us  from  otir  s?ns  in  his  blood."  (Rev.  i.,  5.)  "The  blood  of 
Jesus  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  (1  John  i.,  7.)  These  are  all 
sacrificial  or  ritual  expressions  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  sense  in  which  they,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  are  used, 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

As  he  surrendered  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  for 
the  sjiiritual  elevation  of  mankind,  he  is  compared  to  a  victim 
slain,  and  is  said  to  have  died  that  he  might  "  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself"  (Heb.  ix.,  26.)  As  in.  the  temple 
and  ill  the  tabernacle  there  was  presented,  twice  each  day,  on 
the  golden  altar,  an  offering  of  incense,  which  was  a  fragrant 
perfume,  so  Christ,  in  dying  to  leave  us  a  pattern  of  holy  love, 
"gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God, /or  a 
sweet  smelling  savour."  (Eph.  v.,  2.)  As  the  mercy-seat,  the 
top  of  the  golden  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  was  the  spot 
whence  God  announced,  through  the  High  Priest,  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  sins  of  the  Isi'aelites,  so  God  having,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  announced  His  merciful  intentions  toward  the  whole 
human  race,  is  beautifully  said  to  have  "  set  him  forth  as  a 
mercy-seat,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness," (or  mercy),  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God."  (Rom.  iii.,  25.)  His  flesh 
is  compared  to  the  veil  of  the  temple,  through  which  the  High 
Priest  passed  once  a  year  into  the  holy  of  the  holies ; 
(Heb.  X.,  20) ;  because,  by  dying  and  rising  again,  he  entered 
into    the    heavenly   sanctuafy  to    appeal-    before    God    on   our 
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behalf.  He  is  figuratively  called  our  passover  ;  for  that  was  a 
lamb,  by  the  eating  of  whicli,  "  roasted  with  fire,"  the  Israelites 
commemorated  the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt;  and  the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  signal  of 
the  world's  deliverance  from  sujjerstition  and  sin.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  these  exjji-essions.  Figures  of  speech 
exactly  similar  are  often  employed  in  reference  to  the  exertions 
and  services  of  persons  remarkable  in  history.  Collins  says  that 
the  worship  of  images  and  relics  obtained  almost  universally, 
"till  the  thinking  of  a  few,  some  whereof  sacrificed  their  lives 
by  so  doing,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Christian  world."  (Cited 
hy  Bentley,  Works,  iii.,  p.  21.5.)  Professor  Norton  says,  "  Our 
religious  and  moral  improvement  has  been  purchased  by  severe 
thought  and  laborious  investigation,  hy  high-minded  sacrifice  of 
worldly  hopes,  by  a  generous  contempt  of  reproach  and  perse- 
cution, by  tears  and  blood."  {Tracts,  p.  144.)  And  what  to 
me  seems  a  complete  jiistification  of  this  manner  of  interpreting 
the  sacrificial  phrases  whicli  are  used  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Christ  is,  that  the  very  same  phrases,  or  others  equally 
strong,  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  with  allusion  to 
other  persons  and  other  subjects.  The  Apostle  Paul  beseeches 
us  to  "pi'esent  our  own  bodies,  a  living  sacrificed  (Rom.  xii., 
1.)  Here  at  least  thei-e  can  be  no  vicarious  propitiation.  As 
Christ  is  compared  to  a  high  priest,  the  veil  of  the  temple, 
and  the  mercy-seat,  so  are  we,  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  declared 
to  be  "  li\'ing  stones,"  a  "  spiritual  house,"  and  an  "  holy 
priesthood,"  to  offer  iip  "spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ."  (1  Peter  ii.,  5.)  As  Christ's  obedience  unto 
death  was  likened  to  a  sacrifice,  so  the  prayers  and  good  deeds 
of  Christians  are  desci*ibed  in  similar  terms.  "  Let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  continually — the  frait  of  our  lips."  (Heb.  xiii., 
15.)  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  (Heb.  xiii.,  16.)  St. 
Paul  declares  that  a  donation  sent  to  him  from  Philippi  was 
"  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice,  acceptable,  toell-jyleasing, 
unto  Gody  (Phil,  iv.,  8.)  And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  his  own  approaching  death  in  terms  which  are  quite  as 
strong  as   any  that  he  uses  in    reference  to  that  of  Christ.      He 
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says  he  was  about  to  be  '■'■  j)oured  forth  [as  a  drink-off eving] 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  sei-vice  of  the  early  Christians'  faith." 
(Phil,  ii.,  17.)  He  says  to  Timothy,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  he 
sacrificed,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  (2  Tim.  iv., 
6.)  Elsewhere  he  says,  "We  are  nnto  God  a  sioeet  savotir  in 
Christ."  (2  Cor.  ii.,  15.)  There  is  no  thought  of  imputed  sin 
here,  nor  of  any  act  by  which  the  wrath  of  God  against  others 
would  be  appeased. 

That  the  manner  of  interpreting  these  Scriptural  tropes 
which  I  have  now  suggested  is  in  the  main  correct,  must  be 
farther  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
explain  them  literally,  they  will  contradict  each  other.  If  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice,  it  could  not  be  a,  j^cissover.  If 
it  was  a  2^<^^^(^^^'>'}  i^  could  not  be  a  drink-offering,  or  a 
libation.  If  it  was  a  libation,  it  coxtld  not  be  an  offering  of 
incense.  If  it  was  an  offering  of  incense,  it  could  not  be  an 
ablution.  If  Christ  was  a  victim,  he  could  not  be  the  priest, 
nor  the  altar,  nor  the  veil,  nor  the  onercy-seat.  These  ex- 
pressions, therefore,  cannot  be  understood  in  their  literal 
sense.  They  must  he  figures  of  speech.  If  they  be  figures  of 
speech,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  explained  them,  or  that  in  which 
they  are  explained  by  the  divines  from  whom  I  differ  ujion  this 
point,  is  the  more  consistent  and  rational ;  and  that  question 
I  fearlessly  leave  to  the  decision  of  any  understanding  man, 
who  thinks  it  lawful  to  use  his  understanding.  If  he  .thinks 
it  unlawful  to  do  that,  he  can  have  no  opinion  of  his  OAvn,  and 
I  need  not  appeal  to  him. 

One  thing  is  clear.  An  essential — a  fundamental — a  vital 
article  of  the  faith  can  never  depend  on  doubtful  phrases — on 
indirect  allusions — or  mere  figures  of  speech — or  expressions, 
all  of  which  admit,  easily  and  naturally,  of  another  interpre- 
tation ;  many  of  which  are  rej)eatedly  found  in  passages  where 
another  interpretation  is  absolutely  forced  upon  us  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  This  being  so,  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  of  atonement,  which  has  no  stronger  support,  cannot 
possibly  he  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
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Jehovah  is  merciful  and  gracious, 

Slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 
He  will  not  always  chide, 

Neither  will  He  keep  His  anger  for  ever. 
He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins. 

Nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  unrighteousness. 
For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth. 

So  great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 

So  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 

So  doth  Jehovah  pity  them  that  fear  Him. 
For  He  knoweth  our  frame  ; 

He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

In  the  first  lecture  of  this  series,  I  stated,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  words  of  the  sacred  books,  the  doctriae  of  the  Scrip- 
tui'e  on  the  gi-eat  .subject  of"  atonement" — the  reconciliation  of 
the  sinner  to  his  God.  In  the  next,  I  laid  befai'e  you  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  opinions  upon  that  important  subject, 
held  in  the  churches  of  Christ,  at  various  times,  from  the  age 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  day.  In  the  third  and  fourth,  I 
considered  the  arguments  usually  advanced,  both  from  I'eason 
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and  Scripture,  in  support  of  that  form  of  opinion  which  ia, 
by  our  Protestant  brethren,  usually  called  and  considered 
orthodox.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  lay  before  yoxi  the  principal 
objections  to  that  theory  as  tliey  present  themselves  to  my 
o^v^l  mind.  Having  undertaken  to  do  this,  you  will  all  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  my  sentiments,  openly  and 
freely.  In  this  way  I  mean  to  address  you.  Let  no  one  be 
oftended  with  my  freedom.  I  speak  withoiit  the  least  feeling 
of  unkindness,  or  dislike,  or  contempt^  towards  the  pei-sons 
who  diflfer  from  me  on  this  gi-eat  question.  I  do — I  must — oppose 
their  doctrine,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  eroneous  and  dangerous  ; 
Imt  against  themselves  I  entertain  no  hostility.  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  atone- 
m^ent  arc  extremely  attached  to  it ;  they  look  upon  it  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Christianity  ;  they  think  their  own  hope 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  it ;  they  conceive  that  any  one  who 
questions  their  favourite  doctrine  is  overturning  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  endangering  their  own  hope  of 
salvation,  if  not  extinguishing  it  altogether.  Plence  they  get 
vexed  and  angiy  when  they  hear  it  impugned  ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  the  more  unanswerable  are  the  objections  which 
they  hear,  the  more  angry  they  grow.  But  if  the  objections 
which  are  started  are  real  objections — not  pretended  or  sophis- 
tical, but  real — or  if  they  are  believed  to  be  real  by  the  person 
who  urges  them — and  more  especially  if  they  are  urged  in  a  calm, 
earnest,  truth-loving  spii-it — there  is  surely  no  ground  for 
offence.  Rihaldry  is  quite  another  affair.  Every  right- 
minded  person,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  are,  must 
abominate  that  and  resent  it.  But  you  will  hear  no  ribaldry 
from  me.  I  -will  speak  freely,  for  I  feel  deeply ;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  will  speak  seriously,  as  becomes  a  man  speaking 
to  fellow-sinners  on  the  solemn  interests  of  eternity.  If  there 
are  any  of  my  Christian  brethren  of  another  pereuasion  present, 
I  entreat  them  to  hear  me  patiently.  They  cannot  reasonably 
be  offended  if  I  speak  of  their  doctrinal  views  quite  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  they  would  speak  of  them  themselves ; 
but  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  or  intending  to  give  offence,  and 
I  trust  that  none  will  be  taken. 
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Without  farther  preface,  I  now  proceed  to  envimerate  and 
discuss,  as  fully  as  our  time  permits,  the  objectious  which  seem 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement. 

I.  And  first  1  object  to  it  as  an  iinscrijiturcd  doctrine.  Per- 
haps tliLs  commencement  will  startle  some  of  its  partizans.  They 
have  been  taught  to  regard  it  in  a  very  different  light.  From 
their  earliest  years  they  have  been  taught  that  the  veiy  end  for 
wliich  Christ  came  into  the  world  was  that  he  might  make 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  believers ;  that  thei-e  is  no  salvation 
for  sinners  except  by  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  in  turning 
aside  the  wi-ath  of  God ;  that  tliis  Ls  the  one  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  whole  Bible  is  full  of  it ;  that 
it  shines  in  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  lustre  .so 
bi-ight,  that  even  the  wilfully  blind  cannot  altogether  fail  to 
discern  it ;  and  that  the  denial  of  it  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous. They  have  heard  this  repeated  again  and  again,  by  men 
whom  they  respect,  love,  and  trust ;  and  they  have  never 
questioned  its  correctness.  No  wonder  they  are  amazed  and 
shocked  when  they  hear  it  asserted  that  this  vital  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  their  creed  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  at 
all ;  and  that  it  cannot  even  be  expressed  in  Scripture  language. 
Yet  when  they  consider  the  matter  carefully  for  a  few  minutes, 
they  will  find  that  the  case  is  even  so. 

For  they  must  recollect  what  is  the  real  question  at  issue. 
It  is  not  whether  "Christ  died  for  us'' — for  that  we  believe  as 
firmly  as  they  do  themselves.  Nor  is  it  whether  his  "  blood 
was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins " — for  that  no 
Christian  doubts.  Neither  is  it  whether  "we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " — for  in  that  all 
are  agi-eed.  So  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  no  dispute.  All  sects  of  believers  in  Christ 
receive  these  statements ;  each,  of  course,  understanding  them 
as  they  are  persuaded  the  Apostles,  who  wrote  them,  wished 
them  to  be  understood.  But  no  one  even  pretends  that  these  texts 
carry  the  orthodox  or  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement  on 
their  very  face.  It  is  deduced  from  them  by  those  who 
belie^'e  it,  as  an  inference.      And  when  theii-  theologians   are 
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called  upon  to  express  their  own  opinions  distinctly,  as,  for 
example,  in  their  creeds  and  articles  and  confessions,  they  are 
not  satisfied  to  take  the  simple  statements  of  the  Scripture 
as  they  stand  in  the  Sacred  Page,  nor  would  these  serve  their 
purpose.  They  cannot  find  a  single  text  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  that  will,  clearly  and  unmistakeably,  express  their 
doctrine.  They  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  invent  forms  of  ex- 
l)ression  for  themselves  ;  such  as  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his 
perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  himself — which  he,  through 
the  eternal  spirit,  once  offered  up  unto  God — hath  fully 
satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Father,  and  purchased,  not  only  recon- 
ciliation, hut  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  \;nto  him : " 
(  West.  Conf  viii.,  5)  ;  and  that  Christ  "ti-uly  suffered,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  tis."  (Articles 
of  tJiA  Church  of  England,  sec  2.)  Let  any  man  find  this,  or  any 
thing  amounting  to  this,  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  controversy  is  over.  You  can 
hardly  fail  to  remark  that,  in  the  extract  just  quoted  from  the 
Westminster  Confession,  there  is  a  jjassage  taken  from  Heb. 
ix.,  14,  in  which  Christ  is  stated  to  have,  "through  the  eternal 
spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  unto  God."  But  does  the 
remainder  of  that  verse  affirm  what  the  "Westminster  Con- 
fession affirms,  that  he  thereby  '■'■fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  tJie 
Father,  and  purchased  for  his  people  an  eternal  inJieritance  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  No  ;  nor  any  thing  like  it.  The  text 
asks  a  question — "  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ 
who,  through  the  eternal  spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God  1" — i.e.,  turn  yoic  away  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  life. 
Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands.  As  long  as  the  Westminster 
divines  adhei'e  to  Scripture  and  common  sense,  they  use  the  very 
words  of  Scripture  ;  but  when  they  come  to  express  their  own 
peculiar  views,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  words  and  plu-ases 
which  are  not  in  the  Bible  at  all.  Quite  similiar  is  the  case 
with  the  framers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  adopt  a 
form  of  language  in  which  every  single  word  is  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  but  then,  they  turn  the  statement  of  the  sacred 
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writei-s  upside   down  aud   iiiside  out.       The   New    Testament 
affirms  that  Christ  died  "  to  reconcile  us  to  God."    (Rom.  v.,  10; 
2  Cor.  v.,  18  ;  v.  19;  v.  20;  Eph.  ii.,  16  ;   Col.  i.,  20  ;  i.,  21.) 
But  the  framers  of  the  Thirty-niue  Articles   declare  that   he 
suffered  and  died  'Ho  reconcile  his  Father  to  tis,"  which  is  the 
veiy  opposite  sense.     I  cannot  help  thiaking  that,  if  eitlier  the 
fathers    of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Presbyterian  divines 
of  Westminster,  had  been  able  to  find  so  much  as  one  passage 
in  the  Bible,   that  woiild  have  clearly  conveyed  the   doctrine 
which  they  wei-e  both  anxious  to  inculcate,   they  would  have 
adhered  to  it  closely.     But  they  could  not  find  one,  and  no  man 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  deficiency.     Not  only  is  there   no 
text  in  the  Bible    that    will    express    the    common    doctrine 
of    atonement,     but    the     words     and    phrases     which      are 
necessaiy  to  state  it,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  expressed 
at   all,     are  absolute  strangers  to  the  Sacred  Volume.     What 
reader  of  the  Holy  Book  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  there 
such    expressions   as   satisfaction   to    divine  justice — vicarious 
punishment — a  substitute  Jor  sinners — the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ — the   Saviour^s    meritorious   sacrifice — the   merits   of 
Christ — a  reconciled,  God  ?     These  are  the  terms  of  a  new  lan- 
guage, which,  to  the  tongues  of  prophets  and  evangelists,  was  a 
foreign  speech.     The  doctriae  which  these  terms  are  employed 
to  express,  and  which  cannot  be  expressed  without  them,  is, 
therefore,  an  unscriptural  doctrine.     These  phrases  flash  before 
our   eyes  in    eveiy  tract   we  read  from  orthodox  pens  ;  they 
tingle  on  our  ears  in  almost  every  sermon  that  we  hear  from 
orthodox  })ulpits.      There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
preachers  and  wiiters    who    use    them.       They   expi-ess  theii* 
meaning   very  clearly.     Had  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  held 
the  same  views,  they  would  have  put  them  forward  with  equal 
plainness;  but  tliis  they  have  never  done.     They  have,  as   in 
my  first  lecture  was  clearly  shewn,  most  clearly  and  unmistake- 
ably  stated  the   very  reverse.       The  doctrine,  therefore,  is,   in 
every  sense  vmscriptural ;  it  is  not  taught  in  Scripture,  it  is 
incajiable  of  beiag  expressed  in    the    language   of   Scrii)ture  ; 
and  it  pointedly   contradicted  by  decisive   passages   in  almost 
eveiy  poi-tion  of  the  Sacred  Volume.     I  put  it  t()  eveiy  seriously 
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minded  hearer  to  decide,  whether  stick   a   doctrine  can   he  a 
fundamental  doctnne  of  the  Gospel  ?     Can  it  possibly  be  true  ? 

II.  My  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  imper- 
fect in  itself ;  that  it  does  not  solve  the  difficulties  which  it 
l>roposes  to  remove,  nor  eifect  the  i)urposes  which  it  professes 
to  have  in  view. 

Its  advocates  admit  that  a  la^ne  atonement  is  no  atonement. 
I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  their  own  atonement  is  lame,  does 
not  answer  its  avowed  object,  and  leaves  the  sinner  still  in 
need  of  another  atonement  to  accomplish  his  salvation.  We 
all  know  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  common  doctrine  is, 
that  sin  is  an  offence  against  God  ;  therefore,  infinite  ;  and  that 
no  sin  can  be  forgiven  withotit  full  satisfaction.  The  common 
doctrine  makes  provision  for  satisfying  the  justice  or  the  wrath 
of  God,  so  far  as  the  ^)e?•so?^  of  the  Father  is  concerned.  For 
this  purpose,  a  covenant,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Westminster 
divines,""'  is  made  in  heaven  between  God  the  Father,  the  first 
person  of  the  Trinity,  and  God  the  Son,  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  equal  partner  in  the  Father's  sovereignty. 
In  consequence  of  this  covenant  or  treaty,  God  the  Son  descends 
to  earth,  becomes  incarnate,  lives  as  a  poor  and  despised  man 
among  men,  and  at  last  dies  upon  the  cross,  offering  himself  uj) 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  justice  of  the  Father.  Thus  the  Father's 
justice  is  "  fully  satisfied  ;"  and  "  reconciliation  and  an  eternal 
inheritance  are  purchased"  for  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  this 
sacrifice  is  presented.  In  the  language  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Ai-ticles,  "  Christ  suffered  to  reconcile  his  Father  unto  us." 
But  here  the  common  doctrine  stops ;  and  its  friends  seem  to 
imagine  that  it  is  now  "  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
But  it  wants  a  great  deal ;  yea,  an  infinity  is  needed  to  render 
it  complete.  For  we  must  remember  that  sin  is  committed 
against  God ;  not  against  the  single  person  of  the  Father,  but 
against  God;  the  whole  Godhead;  against  the  person  of  the 
Father  unquestioiiably  ;  but  also,  and  equally,  against  the  per- 
son of  the  Son,  if  he  be  God  equal  with    the   Father,   as  the 

»  It  is  called  "  a  bargain  "  in  the  "  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledgi;."    App,  to  H'.  C,  p   447. 
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iil)lioldei-s  of  this  tlieoxy  maintain  that  he  is  ;  and  also  against 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Spint,  if  lie  be  likewise  a  divine  person, 
equal  in  holiness  and  majesty  to  the  other  two.  By  vii-tiie  of 
the  bargain  or  covenant  of  redemption,  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  latter  dies  to  ajjjjease  the  former's  wi*ath,  and  doth 
thereby  ^^ fully  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  Father.^''  But  they 
have  forgotten  to  tell  us  who  satisfies  His  oivn  !  Yet  this  is  a 
tiling  quite  as  essential  to  be  done,  in  order  to  make  their 
theory  complete,  as  the  offemig  of  an  infinite  sacrifice  to 
appease  the  Father's  wi-ath.  They  will  not  deny,  nay,  they 
strenuously  assert,  that  Christ  is  God  equal  with  the  Father  ! 
If  they  deny  this,  I  shall  be  hap2:»y  to  hail  them  as  fellow- 
believers  in  the  simple  unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  to  which  I 
attach  much  importance  ;  but  I  fear  they  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  me  on  these  terms.  Now,  if  Christ  be  God,  equal  with 
the  Father,  in  justice,  holiness,  and  majesty,  he  must  be  jtist 
as  deeply  ofifended  toith  sin  and  sinners  as  the  Father  is.  If  the 
Father's  ^vrath  is  infinite,  so  is  his.  He  has  as  much  right 
and  he  is  as  much  bound,  to  demand  satisfaction  to  his  justice, 
as  the  Father  himself ;  and  it  is  as  imjwssible  for  the  Son,  as  it 
is  for  the  Father,  to  forgive  a  sinner  without  an  infinite  sub- 
stitute. The  Father  could  not  forgive  without  one.  In  order 
to  enable  Him  to  forgive  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  provide,  as 
a  substitute,  the  second  person,  who  became  incarnate,  and 
sufiered  the  punishment  required  by  infinite  wrath.  But  the 
torath  of  God  the  Son  is  not  less  tremendous  than  that  of  Goil 
the  Father.  Yet  no  infinite  substitute,  no  substitute  at  all, 
has  been  pro^dded  to  appease  it.  No  one  has  died  to  appease 
it.  It  remains,  till  the  present  moment,  unappeased  !  And 
thus,  they  who  think  that  they  cannot  be  saved  till  divine 
justice  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  vicarious  atonement  on  their 
behalf,  must,  if  their  o'svn  theory  be  time,  be  in  a  desperate 
condition  ;  for  no  victim  has  yet  been  pro-sdded,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  which  the  infinite  wi-ath  of  "  God  the  Son"  may  be  appeased, 
and  his  justice  satisfied,  as  that  of  the  Father's  has  been. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  Son  died  to  satisfy  his  men 
lorath  !  That  is  contrary  to  the  creed  which  says  he  died  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  the  Father.     It  nullifies  the  "  bargain"  or 
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"covenant  of  redemption"  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
For  it  will  not  be  assei-ted  that  the  Son  entei'ed  into  a  bargain 
to  appease  the  Father's  wrath  on  certain  terms,  intending  all 
the  wliile  to  appease  his  o\sti.  And  if  it  implies  that  he  did, 
then  it  makes  the  latter  conduct  himself  like  the  insane  suicides, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  passions  which  they  have  lost 
power  to  control,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  attest  the  force  of  their 
indignation  or  the  absorbing  power  of  love.  I  might  apply 
similiar  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  no 
victim  was  ever  offered  tip ;  and  whose  justice,  therefore, 
remains,  like  that  of  the  Son,  unsatisfied.  Thus  is  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  utterly  incomplete.  It  declares  that  a  victim  is 
necessaiy  to  satisfi/  divine  justice.  It  tells  us  that  such  a  victim 
was  provided,  hut  that  he  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Father  only. 
It  leaves  unsatisfied  the  justice  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  each  of  whom  it  declares  to  be  like  the  Father  himself, 
infinite  in  holiness,  justice,  and  all  other  attributes.  The  satis- 
faction is,  therefore,  imperfect,  and,  consequently,  null,  on  the 
shewing  of  its  advocates  themselves. 

I  use  this  argument  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  merely  ; 
for  I  do  not  look  upon  the  son  of  God  as  God  himself,  highly 
as  I  venerate  him.  But  the  persons  whose  views  I  am  combat- 
ting look  upon  him  in  this  light.  And  the  manner  in  which 
I  mean  to  apply  the  whole  topic  is  to  convince  them,  that — 
seeing  they  themselves  admit  it  to  be  possible  for  God  the  Son 
(whom  they  believe  to  be  equal  to  God  the  Father  in  justice, 
holiness,  and  all  other  attributes),  to  forgive  sin  without  com- 
pensation ;  yea,  and  as  they  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  he  will 
actually  do  so — there  can  be  nothing  in  the  divine  nature,  or 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  prevent  God  the  Father  from  doing 
the  same.  But  if  this  be  granted,  the  whole  case  is  virtually 
closed ;  for  few  pious  minds  will  contend  that  God  insisted  upon 
an  equivalent  to  satisfy  His  justice  or  His  wrath,  if  He  had  it 
in  His  power  to  pardon  sin  without  it. 

III.  I  object  to  this  doctrine,  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  nugatory,  and  self-destructive.  For  observe,  the 
Scriptm-e  plainly  declares  that  "  the  Father   sent   the  Son  to 
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be  the  Saviour  of  the  workl,"  (1  John  iv.,  14);  that  "God 
loved  us  and  sent  His  son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
(1  John  iv.,  10)  ;  that  the  son  of  God  "  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  who 
sent  him,  (John  vi.,  38)  ;  and  other  things  to  the  same 
effect.  The  sternest  orthodoxy  cannot  venture  to  expunge 
these  truly  fundamental  articles  out  of  the  creed  of  Christen- 
dom. Indeed,  strict  orthodoxy  requires  the  admission  of  these 
tenets,  or  something  akin  to  them,  for  it  is  the  orthodox 
doctrine  that  the  substitute,  to  whom  the  sins  of  men  were 
imputed,  and  who  boi'e  their  penalty,  was  a  substitute  provided 
hy  the  Deity  himself.  This  is  the  very  substance  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption.  Now  let  me  suppose  a  case.  Thei-e  are  two 
neighboui-s,  one  of  whom  owes  the  other  a  veiy  large  sum,  but 
he  becomes  an  insolvent ;  he  is  unable  to  pay  any  thing ;  it  is  a 
total  loss.  The  creditor  continues  to  feel  an  interest  in  his 
imfortunate  neighbour.  He  is  anxious  to  resume  his  dealings 
■with  him  on  their  fonner  confidential  footing,  and  to  advance 
his  prosperity.  But  he  conceives  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  justice  ;  he  fancies  there  would  be  something 
dishonest  in  talcing  his  debtor  once  more  into  favoui',  until  the 
old  debt  shall  be  paid  in  full.  The  man,  however,  cannot  pay  it 
himself,  and  nobody  else  is  able  or  willing  to  jiay  it.  The 
creditor,  therefore,  prevails  on  a  tliird  party  to  come  forward  and 
take  the  debt  upon  himself  Not  only  does  he  find  the  surety, 
but  he  furnishes  him  with  the  money  that  is  needful  for 
liquidating  the  obligation  in  full.  He  makes  no  secret  of  what 
he  has  done.  He  tells  the  debtor  and  all  the  world  that  he 
has  provided  the  surety,  and  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the 
purjjose  in  view.  His  sense  of  justice  being  thus  satisfied,  he 
accepts  the  payment  of  his  own  money  from  the  surety  whom 
he  has  himself  engaged  ;  and  then,  hut  not  till  then,  he  writes 
an  acqviittance  of  the  debt,  declaring  that  the  balance  due  to 
him  had  been  discharged  in  fuD.  I  put  it  to  any  man  of 
business  who  hears  me,  if  this  would  not  be  a  very  round-about, 
crotchetty,  and  sUly  way,  of  effecting  what  would  have  been 
done  at  once  by  writing  off  the  amount  to  profit  and  loss  %  But 
it  is  exactly  what   the  Ahnighty  has   done,   according  to  the 
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common  doetrino.  Man  owes  to  God  an  infinite  debt.  He  can 
jxiy  notliing.  God  will  not  forgive  till  the  debt  is  })aid  in  full  ; 
nothing  less  will  satisfy  His  justice.  He,  therefore,  provides 
a  siibstitute.  He  furnishes  the  substitute  with  means  to  pay 
the  debt ;  nay,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  He  is  himself  the  sub- 
stitute. He  accepts  the  payment  which  He  himself  has  made, 
proclaims  that  His  justice  is  now  satisfied,  and  avows  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  satisfied  ;  and  then  He  forgives  those, 
whom,  but  for  this  measure,  He  declares  He  never  would  have 
forgiven,  nay,  whom  he  woiild  have  kept  in  a  fetid  and  noisome 
prison-house  for  an  undying  eternity  !  Does  not  this  pi-ocess 
leave  the  justice  of  God  as  much  unsatisfied,  as  a  debt  is  un- 
discharged, when  the  creditor  takes  money  out  of  one  pocket 
and  puts  it  into  another  1  Let  men  talk  about  it,  and  about 
it,  and  about  it,  as  long  as  they  please,  still  the  matter  comes 
to  this  : — If  Chi'ist  died  and  sufiered  only  as  man,  the  debt  is 
not  paid,  for  it  was  infinite,  and  man  is  finite.  If  the  God- 
head was  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  then  the  Deity  made 
and  furnished  the  equivalent  Himself  And  so  the  boasted 
expedient,  without  wliich,  we  are  told,  man's  salvation  cannot 
be  reconciled  "with  God's  holiness,  melts  into  vapour,  and 
vanishes  like  a  di-eam  !  Divine  justice,  we  are  told,  must  be 
satisfied,  and  yet  the  doctrine  leaves  it  unsatisfied  ! 

IV.  My  fourth  objection  to  the  common  doctrine  of  atonement 
— and  it  is  the  last  on  which  I  shall  enter  this  evening — is, 
that  it  distinctly  implies  that  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  expired  and  died.  Remember,  however,  that  I 
charge  this  absurdity  on  the  doctrine,  and  on  some,  but  not  on 
all,  those  who  hold  it ;  for  although  some  orthodox  persons  have 
avowed  and  defended  this  tenet,  others  are  as  far  from  believing 
in  the  death  of  God  as  I  am.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
certain  that  if  the  received  doctrine  of  surrounding  churches  be 
adopted,  this  horrible  conclusion  must,  logically,  be  accepted 
along  with  it.  For  thus  the  question  stands.  Our  brethren  tell 
us — and,  doubtless,  they  themselves  believe — that  an  infinite 
substitute  was  necessary  to  endure  the  infinite  punishment  of 
sin,  before  God  could  forgive  it ;  therefore,  the  Saviour  died.  The 
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Saviour,  consequently,  must  have  died  in  his  infinite,  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  divine  nature  ;  for  in  his  human  nature,  to  use  their 
own  language,  he  was  no  more  infinite  than  any  other  man. 
This  seems  to  me  conclusive. 

Calvin  sought  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  asserting  (Instt. 
1.  ii.,  c.  xvii.,  sec.  1 ;  ad  finem.,  p.  103),  that  although  Christ 
died  only  as  man,  yet,  by  the  toill  and  apjiointment  of  God,  his 
sufie rings  were  esteemed  to  possess  an  infinite  value.*  But  such 
an  adventitious  value,  a  value  arising  out  of  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Deity,  and  which  He  might,  if  He  had  been  so 
pleased,  have  assigned  to  the  death  of  any  other  human  being, 
never  could  afford  the  infinite  equivalent,  without  which  justice 
could  not  be  satisfied  nor  sin  forgiven.  The  sacrifice  which  is 
to  compensate  for  an  infinite  amount  of  sin,  must  be  an  infinite 
sacrifice ;  it  must  not  be  the  sacrifice  of  any  man,  however  dis- 
tinguished or  illustrious,  but  tiie  sacrifice  of  a  God  !  And  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  common  people  who  hold  this 
doctrine.  It  is  the  impression  wliich  young  people,  brought  up 
under  evangelical  training,  almost  uniformly  imbibe.  I  re- 
member once  that  I  was  travelling  in  a  neighbouring  county 
along  with  two  distinguished  men ;  one  was  a  Calvinistic 
minister-,  eminent  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  since  deceased; 
the  other  was  a  layman,  equally  illustrious,  who  still  sui-vives, 
and  is  a  leading  elder  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  We  gave  a  seat  upon  our  conveyance  to  a  fine 
intellisent  bov,  who  was  returning  from  school  with  his  books 
under  his  arm.  My  lay  friend  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  lad,  and  soon  began  to  touch  on  a  subject  always  upper- 
most in  his  own  thoughts.  "  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  he  to  the 
boy,  "  loho  died  for  men?"  "  Oh,  yes  !  "  he  answered,  "  God 
Almighty  !"  My  friend  seemed  mortified  at  receiving  such  an 
answer,  especially,  I  thought,  at  receiving  it  in  my  presence. 
I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  it  was  he,  and  gentlemen  like 
himself,  who  kept  such  blasphemous  notions  afloat — necessarily, 
though  undesignedly,  kept  them  afloat — by  maintaining  in  their 
tracts,  and  teaching  in   their  schools,  and  inculcating  in  their 

•  See  Appendix  L. 
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catechisms,  a  doctrine  wliicli,  to  every  plain  understanding,  im- 
plies that  God  died,  and  must  have  died,  to  bear  the  penalty  of  sin. 
But  not  the  children  and  the  common  people  only  have  em- 
braced this  doctrine.      Many  eminent  scholars  and  divines  have 
embraced  it  autl  defended  it.      Osiander,    a  friend  and   fellow- 
labourer  of  Luther,  maintained  that   Christ  died  and  satisfied 
divine  justice,  not  as  man,  but  as  God  I      He  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Kbnigsberg.    His  colleague,  Stancarus,  wrote  against 
him  ;  but  Osiander  was  supported  both  by  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities ;  and  Stancarus  was  obliged  to  tty  into  Poland, 
where   he   found   shelter  among  the  Unitarians,  whose  church 
was  then,  as  often  since,  the  camp  of  refuge  to  minds  distressed 
and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  human  creeds.*    The  Church  of 
England  adopted  the   same  opinion  with  Osiander ;  for  in  her 
Litany  she  appeals  to  God  '■'■hy  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat;  by 
his  cross  and  passion ;  by  his  precious  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension."     Hooper,  a  great  and  venerable  name,  declares  that 
he  cares  "  for  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that  man 
hath    sinned,   and    God  hath   suffered."      The  learned  Bishop 
Beveridge  holds  the  same  opinion.     Mr.  Hervey,  in  his  "Medi- 
tations," is  very  strong  on  the  same  side.     And  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,    of  Dublin,    says  : — "  They    crucified   hini  !      Whom  i 
Who  is  it  that  hangs  upon  that  central  cross  %      Who  is  it  that 
was  thus  crowned  with  thorns,  and  clothed  with  mockery;  thus 
scourged  and  scofied ;  thus  buffeted  and  spit  upon ;  rejected  when 
a  murderer  was  chosen,  and  crucified  between  two  thieves,  to  mark 
that  he  was  considered  the  vilest  malefactor  of  the  three  %     Oh  ! 
how  shall  I  give  utterance  to  that  mystery  of  mysteries  %     I  am 
lost  with  wonder  !     I  am  overwhelmed  with  awe  !     How  shall 
I  speak  it  %   How  shall  I  tell  that  that  rejected,  reviled,  scorned, 
scoffed,  scourged,  crucified  one,  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Lobd  God  Almighty,  the  Supreme 
Maker  and  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth,  Lord  of  Lords 
and  King  of  Kings,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  !     Oh ! 
is  it  strange  that  the  sun   was  afraid  to  look  upon  that  sight, 
that  the   heavens   were   shrouded    with    darkness  when   their 

*  See  AjipcucUx  M. 
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Almighty  Maker  was  expiring,  or  that  the  earth  shook  with 
convulsive  teri'or,  as  if  it  ti'embled  to  siippoi-t  the  cross  on  which 
its  ADORABLE  CREATOR  hung  1 "     (Sermous,  p.  51.) 

But  it  may  be  said,  these  were  private  men — learned  and 
distinguished  men,  no  doubt,  but,  after  all,  only  individuals. 
Give  us  .something  that  will  shew  the  concurrence  of  bodies  of 
men  in  this  astounding  doctrine.  I  reply,  I  have  already 
allvuled  to  the  decree  which  banished  Stancai'us  for  opposing  this 
doctrine ;  that  shews  the  concurrence  of  several  public  bodies 
acting  judicially  in  the  case.  I  have  given  you  the  Litany  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  conveys  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  of  the  convocation  which 
adopted  it,  and  of  those  who  habitvially  use  it  in  their  worship, 
and  by  their  responses,  shew  that  they  are  conscious  neither  of 
sin  nor  shame  in  praying  to  a  God  who  died.  In  addition,  I 
could  give  you  a  huge  number  of  passages  from  the  hymns  which 
vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow-Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  sing- 
ing  in  their  families  and  in  their  congregations;  and  which, 
undoubtedly,  express  their  feelings  and  views.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  the  hymns  express  the  sentiments  of  the  worshippers  who 
use  them,  far  more  accurately  than  writers  like  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
or  Archbishop  Magee,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  this  doctrine. 
For  these  were  learned  men,  able  men,  cautious  men  ;  and  were 
most  careftilly  on  their  guard  ;  anxious  to  avoid  everything  that 
could  reflect  discredit  on  their  favourite  tenent,  or  that  could  be 
turned  to  its  disadvantage.  The  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  for 
example,  are  most  extensively  used  among  the  Dissenters  of 
England — perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  employ  them  ;  and  the  second  and  third  books  are  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  a  cluing  God.  I  take  the  follo\ving  out 
of  a  dozen  passages  that  I  have  marked. 

"  Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 
And  shut  his  glories  iu, 
When  God,  the  mighty  Maker,  died 

For  man  the  creature's  sin." — (ii.,  9,  v.  4.) 

"  Behold  a  God  descends  and  dies 
To  save  my  soul  from  gaping  hull !  " — (ii.,  21,  v.  2.) 
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"  Oil,  the  sweet  wonders  of  that  cross, 
Where  God  the  Saviour  loved  aud  died  !  " — (iii.,  10,  v.  5.) 

*'Th'  eternal  God  comes  down  and  bleeds 

To  nourish  dying  worms  !  " — (iii.,  17,  v.  1.) 

Next  only  to  the  hyinn  book  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  extent  of  circu- 
lation and  popularity  (if,  indeed,  it  be  second  to  any)  is  that 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  it  abounds  still  more  iu 
statements  of  this  kind.  I  have  noted  about  fifty  passages 
which  speak  of  "Jehovah  crucified,"  and  other  similar  phrases. 
I  shall  read  to  you  but  one  verse. 

"  Sinners  turn  !  why  will  ye  die  ? 
God  your  Saviour  asks  you  why  ? 
God,  who  did  your  souls  retrieve. 
Died  himself  that  ye  might  live  !  " — (c.  2.) 

And,  lastly,  the  pious  and  amiable  Bishop  Heber  compiled  a  book 
of  hymns,  which  has  been  published  for  the  genei-al  use  of  the 
Christian  chui-ch.     From  it,  also,    I  shall  select  but  one  verse. 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  ;  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee  ; 
Whose  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy  guide  j 
He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore  thee. 
And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died  !  " 

But  the  dry  reading  of  these  extracts  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
hold  wliich  these  sentiments  have  on  the  minds  of  the  persons 
who  use  them.  You  should  hear  them  sung,  as  I  have 
done.  You  should  mark,  as  I  have  done,  how,  when  these 
passages  occur,  all  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  languor  in  the 
congi-egation  appear ;  how  voices  hithei-to  silent  break  forth 
into  song  ;  and  how  those  that  were  singing  before  acquire 
at  once  a  clear  brilliancy  and  richness  of  tone,  that  speaks 
the  fei-vour  of  a  deep  devotion.  Yerily,  the  doctrine  of  infinite 
satisfaction  for  infinite  sins  has  produced  its  natural  fruit  ; 
and  has  enticed  its  votaries  into  the  belief  and  worship  of  a 
dying  God  ! 

1  have  other  objections  to  this  doctrine  not  less  important 
than  those  which  have  now  been  stated,    Init  I  must  re,ser\c 
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them  for  my  lecture  next  Sunday  evening.  In  the  mean  time 
let  me  caution  you  to  keep  close  to  the  law  of  God  and 
testimony  of  his  holy  word.  You  may  see  from  the  specimens 
which  have  been  laid  before  you,  that  learned,  able,  and  pious 
men,  who  have  not  been  content  to  take  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Gospel  as  expressed  to  us  in  its  own  simple  language, 
but  have  thought  to  be  wise  above  and  beyond  what  is  written, 
have  entangled  themselves  and  others  in  a  labyrinth  of  error ; 
and  that  of  a  most  pernicious  kind.  Leaving  the  Bible  behind 
them,  and  following  the  flim  light  of  their  own  imaginations, 
they  have  reached  a  region  of  uncouth  shapes  and  direful 
forms.  They  have  fancied  that  they  have  saw  upon  the  cross 
of  Calvaiy  an  expiring  Deity  !  and  they  have  bowed  before 
him  in  blinded  adoration.  But  reason  tell  us  it  was  a  phantom — 
and  Scripture  tells  us  it  was  a  phantom — and  piety  tells  us  it 
was  a  phantom — a  horrid  phantom.  Oh  !  when  will  they  turn 
to  the  lamp  of  truth  and  see  the  light  "in  the  light  of  God." 
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TO 

THE  COMMON  DOCTEINE  OF  ATONEMENT. 


EzEKlEL,  xxxiii.,  11.  As  I  live,  saith  the  LoED  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house 
of  Israel  ? 

Although  this  passage  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  no 
one  will  doubt  that  the  sentiment  which  it  expresses  is  likewise 
the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  New.  In  truth  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  unity  of  religion,  as  unfolded 
in  the  two  great  dispensations  of  God's  will.  In  both  there  is 
a  common  object  kept  in  Adew,  though  the  means  employed  for 
cariying  it  out  are  in  many  respects  different,  that  object  being 
the  turning  of  men  away  from  their  sins,  and  their  prejDaration 
for  a  state  of  union  with  their  God.  Holiness  is  His  delight. 
He  is  not  satisfied  by  means  of  death  and  suffering,  but 
by  goodness.  Even  in  the  death  and  misery  of  the  sinful 
He  has  "  no  pleasure  at  all."  His  object,  in  threatening  and 
(when  necessaiy)  inflicting  chastisement,  is  to  wean  trans- 
gressors "from  their  evil  way,"  and  "turn"  them  to  Himself 
Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Being  who  has  "no  pleasure  at 
all  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  "  cannot  possibly  find  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  innocent  1 
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In  my  last  lecture  I  coinmeuced  a  statement  of  the  iivincipal 
objections  to  the  common  doctiine  of  many  snrrounding  sects 
on  the  subject  of  atonement.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  lecture  to  bring  forward  all  those  that  have 
occurred  to  my  mind,  nor  to  illustrate  at  much  length  those  on 
which  I  touched.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  shewed  to  the  con- 
viction of  eveiy  unprejudiced  person — -firsts  that  the  generally 
received _  theory  on  this  important  question  is  rinscrijdural. 
Not  only  is  it  not  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  but  it  cannot  be 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers ;  because  it  re- 
quires, in  order  to  convey  it  distinctly,  the  use  of  the  words 
and  phrases  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Volume, 
while  it  is  contradicted  by  many  express  testimonies  of  the 
Bible.  Secondly,  I  objected  to  the  received  theoiy,  that  it  is, 
ixpon  its  face,  an  incomplete  hypothesis  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  atonement  which  it  affirms  is  a  lame  atonement,  unfit  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view  ;  because, 
while  it  asserts  that  a  victim  is  necessaiy  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God,  and  2)rovides  a  victim  to  appease  the  wrath  and  satisfy 
the  justice  of  God  the  Father,  it  exhibits  no  means  of  satisfying 
tlie  wrath,  or  the  justice  of  tlbe  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
wi'ath,  as  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  themselves  allow,  must 
be  appeased  before  the  Godhead  can  be  appeased,  or  sin  for- 
given. My  third  objection  was,  that  the  whole  doctrine,  as 
laid  doAvn  in  the  Articles,  Confessions,  and  Catechisms,  is  self- 
destructive  and  nugatory,  because  it  admits  that  the  victim 
which  was  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  Father's  justice  and  appease 
His  wrath,  was  a  victim  jirocured  and  furnished  by  Himself; 
the  offering  up  of  which  could  by  no  conceivable  means  be  such 
an  equivalent  as  would  enable  Him  to  pardon  what  He  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  punish.  And  fourthly,  1  shewed 
that  this  doctrine  requires  its  consistent  advocates  to  believe 
that  God  himself- — the  Eternal  and  Imrtvyi'tal  God — suffered  pain, 
agony,  and  death.  In  proof  that  this  blasphemous  opinion  has 
been  actually  maintained,  I  appealed  to  judicial  sentences, 
to  liturgies,  to  the  published  sentiments  of  eminent  divines, 
and  to  the  hjTnns  which  are  extensively  used  in  public  worship 
among  our  orthodox  brethren  both  in    England  and  America. 
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1  meutiou  these  points,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  the 
subject  where  we  left  it  off;  fur  several  very  material  objections 
still  i-emaiu  to  be  discussed. 

V.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  fifth  objection  ;  and  it  is  one 
to  which  I  attach  great  im])ortance.  It  is,  that  the  common 
doctrine  of  our  fellow-Christians,  on  the  subject  of  atonement, 
represents  God  our  Father  as  a  merciless  being ;  as  a  being  who, 
rather  than  forego  the  smallest  particle  of  the  vengeance  to 
which  He  was  entitled,  inflicted  the  whole  penalty  of  human 
guilt  on  His  own  son,  though  innocent ;  and  that  it  sets  forth 
tliis  son  as  the  personification  of  tenderness  and  compassion ; 
to  whom,  therefore,  and  not  to  God  the  Father,  it  attracts  the 
gi-atitude,  love,  and  confidence  of  mankind.  Tlais  must  ajipear 
to  every  seriously-minded  Christian  a  point  of  infinite  moment. 
No  one  who  desires  to  form  his  faith,  his  heart,  and  life,  by  the 
lilies  of  Holy  Scripture,  can  possibly  doubt  its  importance. 

The  voice  of  natui-e  testifies  that  her  God  is  good  ;  it  is  by 
means  of  His  goocbiess  that  He  makes  Himself  known  to  us  ; 
for  what  are  the  displays  of  God  in  the  universe  around  us,  but 
manifestations  of  the  skill  and  energy  which  He  is  con- 
tinually exerting  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  that  live  % 
Nor  is  the  volume  of  revelation  less  explicit  in  its  announce- 
ment of  its  Great  Author's  benevolence.  It  declai*es  that  "  the 
Lord  is  good  and  ready  to  forgive  ; "  (Psalm  Ixxxvi.,  5  ; )  that 
"  He  is  good  to  all,"  and  that  "  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works  ;  "  (Ps.  cxlv.,  9  ; )  that  He  is  a  God  "  merciful 
and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  but  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression, and  sin;"  (Exod.  xxxiv.,  6,  7;)  that  He  is  "our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  u])on  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust ;"  (Matt,  v.,  45  ; )  that  "  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all 
comfoi-t ;"  (2  Cor.  i.,  3  ;)  that  "He  is  love  ;"  (1  John  iv.,  8  ;) 
and  that  out  of  His  love  to  the  world — a  sinful,  selfish,  and 
disobedient  world — He  sent  His  son  to  save  mankind  from  sin 
and    its    consequences  ;  "  for   God   so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
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gave  His  only  begotten  son,  tluit  whosoever  believetli  in  him 
might  not  perish,  bixt  have  everlasting  life."  (John  iii.,  16.) 
It  is  "  through  the  tender'  mercy  of  our  God  that  the  day- 
sjiring  from  on  liigh  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet 
in  the  way  of  peace."  (Luke  i.,  78,  79.)  And  "God  com- 
meudeth  His  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  wei"e  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us."  (Rom.  v.,  8.)  Indeed,  the  Gospel  is  most 
earnest  and  explicit  in  ascribing  all  the  blessedness  which  it 
affords  to  the  pure  grace  and  mercy  of  God  the  Father  ;  and 
in  claiming  for  Him  the  gratitude,  love,  and  confidence  of  all 
whose  hearts  are  touched  by  its  own  displays  of  mercy,  and  its 
offers  of  forgiveness. 

But  such  is  not  the  character  of  God,  as  depicted  in  the  })re- 
vailing  creed  of  Christendom.  It  declares  that  an  infinite 
victim  must  die,  and  pay  the  full  penalty  of  human  sin,  before 
God  could  or  would  accept  a  sinner  into  His  favour,  or  grant 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sin.  What  is  this  but  to  afiirm  that 
God  the  Father  never  forgives  1  Can  anything  be  clearer  than 
that  he  who  never  overlooks  an  offence  till  he  has  received 
full  compensation  for  the  injury  or  the  insult,  never  truly  pai*- 
dons ;  and  that  he  who,  befor-e  granting  a  release  to  his  debtor, 
requires  the  debt  to  be  paid  in  full,  is  the  most  stem  and 
uni-elenting  of  creditors?  Can  such  conduct  call  forth  love 
and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  is  displayed  ? 
Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  necessarily  engender  alienation, 
suspicion,  and  distrust,  if  not  hatred  1  Moreover,  the  common 
belief  represents  Jesus  as  stepping  in  between  guilty  man  and 
this  rigorous,  inflexible,  and  unrelenting  God.  He  takes  uj^on 
himself  the  burden  of  the  believer's  sins  ;  bows  his  meek  head 
before  the  seat  of  unbending  justice  ;  offers  himself  as  the  sub- 
stitute of  hapless,  helpless  human  beings,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
vengeance  infinite ;  bears  that  vengeance ;  satisfies  all  its 
cra"VTngs  for  agony  and  pain  ;  pays  the  debt  in  full ;  and  so 
"purchases  for  his  people,  not  only  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
but  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  merciful  being  who  intei-po.ses 
between  them  and  his  Almighty  Father's   unmitigated  wrath. 
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aucl  pays  for  them  the  price  which  secures  their  everlasting 
bliss,  should  be  the  object  of  their  love,  their  thankfulness, 
their  trust,  their  hope  1  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural 
result  of  such  views  of  the  divine  i)rocedure.  And  I  am  able 
to  shew  that  in  many  instances  this  effect  has  actually  been 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  I  shall  bring  forward  a 
few  examples,  illustrating  both  of  the  two  classes  of  feelings 
that  I  have  just  described. 

Stockel,  for  instance,  informs  us  that  "in  a  sti'ict  and  proper 
sense,  God  does  not  forgive  sin,  for  Christ  hath  given  Him 
full  satisfaction.  How,  then,  can  it  be  justly  said  that  God  pai*- 
doneth  sins  and  transgressions  1  Surely  that  debt  can  never  be 
forgiven  that  is^jfwc/."  (Cited  by  Dr.  Bruce,  Sermons,  2nd  ed., 
p.  35-i.)  This  seems  to  me  conclusive  reasoning,  if  the  fact  be 
as  Stockel  and  our  orthodox  brethren  imagine.  To  the 
same  effect,  says  the  pious  Flavel,  whose  writings  were  once 
remarkably  popular  among  Christians  of  what  is  called  the 
evangelical  school.  "  To  wi-ath — to  the  wrath  of  an  infinite 
God,  Avithout  mixture — to  the  very  torments  of  Hell,  was 
Christ  delivered  ;  and  that  by  the  hand  of  his  own  Father. 
God  stood  upon  fiill  satisfaction  and  would  not  remit  one  sin 
without  it."  (Works,  Folio  ed.,  p.  \Q.)  Very  clear  and  very 
striking.  But  if  such  be  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  God, 
how  can  men  be  called  on  to  love  Him,  or  to  bless  Him,  or  to 
put  their  trust  in  Him  1  The  feelings  which  such  a  form  of 
belief  inspires,  both  towards  God  and  Christ,  are  very  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Dr.  Watts  in  one  of  his  hymns. 

BOOK  II.     HYMN  108. 

"  Come,  let  us  lift  our  joyful  eye? 
Up  to  the  courts  above, 
And  smile  to  see  our  Father  there 
Upon  a  throne  of  love. 

"  Once  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wralh, 
And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  ap]^eared  consuming  ftrr; 
And  vengeance  was  his  name  ! 
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"  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus'  blood 
That  calni'd  his  frowning  face, 
Tlmt  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning  throne. 
And  turned  Hie  wrath  to  grace. 

"  Noiv  we  may  bow  before  his  feet, 
And  venture  near  the  Lord  ; 
No  fi'ry  cherub  guards  his  seat, 
Nor  double  flaming  sword. 

"  The  peaceful  gates  of  heav'nly  bliss 
Are  open'd  by  the  Son  ; — 
High  let  us  raise  our  notes  of  praise, 
And  reach  th'  Almighty  throne. 

"To  thee,  ten  thousand  thanks  we  bring, 
Greal  advocate  on  high. 
And  glory  to  th'  Eternal  King, 
That  lays  his  fury  by." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  on  these  sentiments 
at  any  length.  God  sits  on  "  a  throne  of  dreadful  wrath," 
which  "shoots  devouring  flame."  His  name  is  "Vengeance  !" 
but  the  blood  of  Jesus  "  calms  His  frowning  face,"  and  "  turns 
His  wrath  to  grace."  The  son  opens  to  man  the  gates  of 
heaven.  To  him  "ten  thousand  thanks"  are  due,  for  he  is 
our  "  advocate"  in  heaven.  And  gloiy  is  also  due  to  the 
Eternal,  for  He  has  "  laid  by  His  fiuy."  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  sentiments  which  would  excite  more  of  horror  and 
utter  abomination  in  the  breast  of  Jesus  than  these  ;  yet 
because  we  reject  them,  we  are  deemed  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Christians  ! 

To  the  same  effect  ai-e  many  of  the  hymns  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
collection,     I  shall  read  but  one  short  extract : — 

HYMN  168. 

"  Lo !     I  cumber  still  the  ground  ; 
Lo  !  an  advocate  is  found  ! 
Hasten  not  to  cut  him  down, 
Let  this  barren  soul  alone ! 


TO 
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"  Jesus  speaks  and  pleads  his  blood  ! 
He  disarms  the  wrath  of  Ood  ! 
Xotr,  iny  Father's  bowels  raove. 
Justice  lingers  into  love  !" 

Many  hymns,  and  many  sermons,  and  many  prayers,  are 
conceived  in  this  spirit.  Can  any  spirit  be  more  unchristian  1 
Am  I  not  discharging  my  duty  as  a  man  and  a  minister  when 
I  do  my  utmost  to  call  my  fellow-creatures  away  from  this 
shocking  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  1 

And  here  I  cannot  but  notice  an  assertion  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Magee  in  his  book  upon  the  atonement.  He  says  that 
"the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any  who  did  not 
ivish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have  made  God 
placable."  (Yol.  i.,  p.  22.)  After  what  you  have  heard  from 
Stockel,  Flavel,  Watts,  and  Wesley,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate 
tliis  assertion  at  its  true  value.  With  the  same  remark  I  meet 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Wardlaw — "  That  any  transition  is  pro- 
duced in  God's  nature  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  from  previous 
vindictive  ciiielty  to  benevolence  and  pity,  as  the  adversaries  of 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  are,  either  through  ignorance  or  a  worse 
•principle,  accustomed  to  speak,  is  a  supposition  full  of  blasphe- 
mous impiety."  (Discourses  on  the  Socinian  controversy,  5th  ed., 
p.  225-6.)  Right,  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  quite  right :  but  remember 
it  is  your  own  friends  who  are  gviilty  of  the  sin  ;  and  it  is  your 
own  creed  which  has  enticed  them  into  it.  Indeed,  the  doctor 
himself  admits  that  some  "of  its  well-meaning  friends  have  used 
at  times  such  unguarded  modes  of  expression,  as  give  apparent 
countenance  to  the  impious  blasphemy."  (Discourses,  &c.,  p. 
228.)  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  vital  and  saving  doctrine  of 
Christ's  blessed  Gospel  should  be  so  apt  to  betray  its  friends — 
"its  well-meaning  friends" — into  "blasphemous  impiety?" 
The  same  admission  is  made  by  another  eminent  scholar  and 
divine  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  my  own  excellent  and 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith.  "  We  cannot  hear 
or  read,  without  unspeakable  disapprobation  and  regret,  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity,  as  first  actuated  by  the  passions  of  wrath 
and  fury  towards  sinful  men,  and  as  afterwards  turned  by  the 
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presentatiou  of  the  Savioxix-'s  sacrifice  into  a  different  temper,  a 
tlisposition  of  calmness,  kindness,  and  graced  (Discourses  on 
Sacrifice  and  Bedemption,  2nd  ed.,  p.  140.)  This,  no  doubt, 
conveys  a  tacit  I'eference  to  the  hymn  which  I  have  just  read 
from  Dr.  Watts.  I  am  borne  out  by  these  eminent  writers  in 
the  view  that  I  have  given  of  the  effect  of  the  common  doctrine 
of  atonement  on  the  minds  of  many  who  hold  it.  I  have  already 
shewn  that  such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  that  doctrine. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  imless  you  explain  it  away  to  nothmg, 
it  represents  God  as  a  God  of  rigour,  wrath,  and  vengeance  ; 
while  Jesus  is  the  friend  of  mankind,  who  interposes  to  "  dis- 
ai-m  the  wrath  of  God  ;  "  "  tm-ns  the  wrath  to  grace  ;  "  and 
opens  to  them  the  gates  of  pai-adise ;  and  it  does  and  must 
withdi-aw  the  fond  affections  of  the  worshipper  from  the  Eternal 
Father  to  fix  them  on  the  mild,  and  tender,  and  merciful 
Saviour.  This  is  orthodoxy — but  who  can  believe  that  it  is 
Chi-istianity  ? 

VI.  A  sixth  objection  to  the  common  doctrine  is,  that  it 
charges  God  with  gross  injustice,  imputes  to  Him  conduct  that 
is  totally  irreconcilable  with  eveiy  idea  that  we  can  form  of  what 
is  right,  and  represents  Him  as  acting  in  a  maimer  equally 
immoral  and  iiTational.  This  can  be  shewn  in  a  very  short 
space. 

If  there  be  any  principle  which  is  fundamental  in  morals,  it 
is  that  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin,  are  qualities  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  pei-sons  who  are  virtuous  or  \dcious, 
holy  or  sinful,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  that  they  cannot  be 
handed  over  to  any  other,  as  a  man  may  transfer  his  money  or 
his  land.  A  man  may  '•  distribute  all  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,"  but  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  giving  away  his  virtues 
among  his  fellow-ci'eatures  ;  presenting  his  truthfulness  to  one 
who  stood  in  need  of  it ;  his  honesty  to  another ;  his  temperance 
to  a  third  ;  his  chastity  to  a  fourth  ;  his  j^iefy  to  a  fifth  ?  Who 
ever  yet  advised  another,  when  preparing  his  will,  to  settle  his 
whole  stock  of  religion  and  morality,  on  ti-ustees,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  posterity  or  the  public  1  These  questions  seem  to  be 
ludicroiis,  because  the  conduct    which    they  contemplate  is  so 
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uttci'ly  absurd.  Reason  and  religion  both  tell  lis  tliat  "lie  that 
doth  righteousness  is  righteous  ;  "  and,  in  like  manner,  he  that 
doth  wicketlness  is  wicked.  Again  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by 
*ji*stice.  It  consists  in  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  moral 
deserts ;  good  if  he  be  good,  and  evil  if  evil — for  the  pui*pose  of  pro- 
moting got)dness  and  discouraging  guilt.  This  is  justice  in  human 
affairs,  and  it  is  a  quality  to  which  Jehovah  attaclies  great 
importance.  "  He  that  justifioth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  con- 
demneth  the  jxist,  even  they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
(Prov.  xvii.,  15.)  It  is  a  quality  which  we  cannot  help  ascribing 
to  God  himself  "  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  1  "  We  must  be  careful  that  in  all  our  thoughts  of  God, 
we  never  allow  oui-selves  to  consider  Him  as  one  who  "justi- 
fieth  the  -svicked,  or  condemneth  the  just."  But  this  is  the  very 
light  in  which  the  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement  repre- 
sents the  Deity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  attributes  to  Him  the  very 
conduct  tvhich  He  abominates  in  others ;  and  it  thinks,  in  so 
doing,  that  it  preserves  the  majesty  of  His  justice  inviolate  ! 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  mankind. 

But  here  it  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  me,  that  God  him- 
self has  frequently  declared  in  Scripture  that  He  will  do  the 
very  thing  which  my  argument  implies  that  He  cannot  do. 
Has  He. not  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  "a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  Jathers  tipon  the  children  1 "  (Exod.  xx., 
5.)  Did  He  not  cut  off  seventy  thousand  men  in  Israel  by  a 
pestilence,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the 
peojile  %  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  15.)  And  was  not  an  innocent  child 
in  like  manner  deprived  of  life,  to  mark  God's  disjileasure  for 
another  crime  committed  by  the  same  monarch  %  (2  Sam.  xii.,  1 4.) 
Do  we  not  often  see  innocent  persons  suffering  in  consequence  of 
crimes,  in  the  commission  of  which  they  had  no  share  %  Are 
not  the  di'unkard's  children  subjected  frequently  to  disease, 
poverty,  ignorance,  contempt,  in  consequence  of  their  father's 
vicious  life  %     And  so  in  many  cases  besides. 

Yes  ;  the  innocent  often  suffer  through  the  sins  of  the  guilty ; 
we  might  even  say_/br  the  sins  of  the  guilty;  but  such  suffering 
is  not  punishment.  Not  long  since,  an  unoffending  public 
officer,   in   the  discharge  of  his   useful  duty  in  the  metropolis, 
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Avaa  ferocioiTsly  and  brutally  assaulted,  and  so  barbarously 
injured  tliat  liis  life  was  for  a  time  endangered,  and  be  has 
been  rendered  a  diseased,  helpless  cripple  for  life,  dejjendent  on 
others,  and  totally  imable  to  pro\'ide  for  his  family.  This  man 
suffers,  and  vdW  to  his  dying  day  suffer,  through,  or  for,  the  guilt 
of  his  assailant.  But  who  would  say  that  he  is jmnished  for  it? 
The  children  of  guilty  parents  are,  indeed,  "  visited,"  that  is, 
rendered  wretched  by,  and  through,  their  parent's  misconduct  ; 
but  who,  except  a  madman,  would  impute  it  to  them  as  guilt  ? 
The  child  of  David  was  deprived  of  life  to  mark  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  monarch's  behaviour.  But  Avas  this  vicarious 
punishment  ?  Had  not  liis  offence  been  previously  forgiven 
freely,  on  his  confession  and  repentance  1  (2  Sam.  xii.,  1.3.) 
And  so  in  all  similar  cases.  Suffering,  even  when  it  is  the 
consequence  of  crime,  is  not  necessarily  punishment  ;  though 
punishment  always  im})lies  suffering.  Punishment  is  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  guilty  as  the  penalty  of  his  offence  ;  and  where 
there  is  no  offence  there  can  be  no  punishment. 

Now,  orthodoxy  declares  that  Christ  suffered  the  punishment 
of  the  sins  of  men,  and  thereby  exempted  them  from  eternal 
miseiy.  But  orthodoxy  admits  that  Christ  could  not  jnstly  be 
punished  for  these  sins,  unless  they  somehow  or  other  became 
his  OAvn ;  therefore,  it  says,  they  were  transferred  to  him  /;?/ 
imputatimi.  What  then  is  imputation  1  We  are  told  that  the 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  sins  for  which  he  suffered  were  set 
down  to  his  account — reckoned  to  be  his  own,  just  as  if  he  had 
done  them.  "  But  did  he  really  do  them  ?  "  No  ;  he  "  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  (1  Peter  ii.,  22.) 
"  He  was  in  all  points  tempted,  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
(Heb.  iv.,  15.)  Then,  it  appears  that  the  imputation  of  the 
sins  of  men  to  Christ  was  a  false  imputation !  And  so  this 
method  of  vindicating  the  justice  of  God  is — -Jirst,  to  assert  that 
God  untruly  imputes  to  Christ  crimes  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty  ;  and  then  that  He  follows  up  this  falsehood  by  the  cruel 
wrong  of  inflicting  upon  him,  to  the  veiy  utmost,  the  penalty 
incurred  by  offences  which  were  not  his  !  Is  not  this  to  make 
God  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of  falsehood  and  malignity  ? 
And   this  is   what  you   call  vindicating  His   glorious  jiistice  '. 
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Is  it  not  astonishing  that  Christian  men  can  stand  up  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  charge  Him  to  His  face  witli  such 
iniquitous  conduct ! 

But  there  is  an  absurdity  involved  in  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
which,  though  it  leans  to  the  opposite  side,  is  so  far  from 
counterbalancing  that  wliich  we  have  been  considering,  that,  in 
truth,  it  doubles  the  weight  of  our  objection ;  I  mean  the  im- 
putation of  the  sacrifice,  the  sufferings,  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  to  the  believei-s.  This  is  an  essential  pai-t  of  the  system ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  thought  that,  like  the  combination  of  an 
alkali  with  an  acid,  this  ingredient  will  neutralise  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  other  portion  of  the  doctrine.  To  me  it  only 
appeal's  to  render  doubly  absurd  that  which  was  already  too 
absurd  to  be  believed  by  any  rational  man.  Let  us  just  take  the 
case  of  any  individual  sinner  who  happens  to  be  among  the 
number  of  the  sound  believers.  He  has  committed,  we  may 
suppose,  many  enormous  crimes.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Col. 
Gardiner,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  His  life  has  been  wi-itten  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. In  lus  youth  he  had  run  into  excess  of  riot.  He  was 
a  gambler ;  he  was  a  duellist ;  he  was  a  debauchee  ;  in  fact,  an 
adulterer.  But  he  saw  the  error  of  his  ways  ;  he  turned  to  the 
Lord ;  and  I  doubt  not  received  mercy  from  that  Being  who 
has  no  "  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  But  what  says  orthodoxy  'i 
God  could  not  have  pardoned  and  accepted  Col.  Gardiner  if  he 
had  not  imputed  his  sins  to  Christ,  and  Christ's  merits  and 
righteousness  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  colonel  could  not 
have  been  saved  if  God  had  not  transferred  the  merit  of 
the  crucifixion  on  Calvary,  and  the  faithful  loving  heai-t  which 
endured  it,  from  the  person  who  actually  endured  it  to  one 
who  never  did  ;  if  he  had  not  given  credit  to  Col.  Gardiner, 
while  he  was  yet  li''/ing  in  adultery  and  excess  of  riot,  for 
the  holy  graces  of  the  Saviour's  unspotted  life  !  Who  does  not 
see  that  if  God  made  this  imputation,  and  acted  upon  it,  he 
acted  under  a  mistake  1  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  though  he 
loved  his  hero  much,  does  not  dare  to  give  Col.  Gardiner 
credit   for  a  life    free    from   sin  ;  for  going  about  continually 
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doing  good  ;  and  for  dying  on  the  cross  of  Calvaiy.  How  mucli 
less  could  the  All- wise  be  guilty  of  such  folly  ; — God  who 
cannot  err,  and  cannot  lie !  But  although  Dr.  Doddridge 
would  not  dare  to  impute  to  Col.  Gardiner  the  merit  of  having 
endured  the  cross  on  Golgotha  1700  years  previously,  or  for  dis- 
playing the  purity  and  piety  which  have  made  Judea,  to  all 
time,  a  holy  land,  yet  both  he  and  Col.  Gardiner  himself, 
believed  that  God  had  imputed  to  him  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  consisted  in  these  things  !  If  we  did  not  know 
the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious  men,  we  might  almost 
suspect  them  of  a  design  to  turn  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule. 
But  they  Avere  quite  serious ;  and  the  matter  is,  in  truth,  most 
melancholy. 

It  is  for  those  who  hold  the  satisfaction  theory  to  reconcile 
it,  if  they  can,  to  equity,  Scripture,  and  common  sense.  In 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  such  conduct  as  it  ascribes  to  the 
Deity  would  be  set  doAvn  a  proof  of  insanity.  When  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  the  London  banker,  was  lying  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death  for  forgery  and  fraud,  a  foreigner  presented 
himself  to  the  authorities,  expressing  his  desire  to  save  the 
gentleman's  family  the  shame  and  grief  of  losing  one  of  its 
members  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner,  by  taking  on  himself 
the  crime,  and  dying  on  the  gallows  in  his  stead.*  The  man 
was  committed  to  custody  as  a  maniac,  whose  madness  might 
take  a  dangerous  turn.  About  ten  years  ago  a  Chinese  was, 
by  the  British  authorities,  sentenced  to  death  for  a  mirrder 
committed  in  the  island  of  Hong-Kong.  The  man  no  sooner 
heard  his  sentence  explained  to  him  than  he  jietitioned  the 
judge  for  leave  to  find  a  substitute.  We  do  not  know  whether 
to  weep  or  to  laugh  at  the  brutal  ignorance  and  total  prostra- 
tion of  moral  feeling  indicated  by  such  a  proposal.  It  was  just 
a  request  that  the  judge  would  murder  an  innocent  man,  and 
let  a  murderer  ft-ee.  But  if  it  be  unjust  in  man  to  act  in  the 
manner  which  these  misguided  men  suggested,  surely  it  would 
be  unjust  in  God ;  for  justice  is  justice  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
in  man  and  God ;  and  God's  natui-e  is  of  all  natures  the  most 
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highly  to  be  revered,  because  He  is  of  all  beings  the  most  just. 
Yet  such  is  the  hold  which  tliese  extravagant  views  have 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  men  who  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed, that  a  I'esjjectable  clergjnnan  once  told  me,  (and  lie  did 
so  hif  icai/  oj  recoinniendiag  this  doctrine,)  that  the  i-ansomed 
sinner,  though  black  with  crimes,  might  apj^ear  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  heaven,  and  exclaim,  not  '•'■  Lord  Mercy  /"  but  '■'•Lord 
JUSTICE  !"  Is  not  such  language  as  absiird  as  it  is  presump- 
tuous ?  Truly  has  it  been  said  of  the  satisfaction  theory,  by 
one  of  its  friends  in  former  times,  that  it  is  "an  unaccountable, 
irrational  doctrine,  which  destroys  every  natural  idea  we  have 
of  divine  justice  ;  and  (laying  aside  the  evidence  of  Scripture) 
is  so  far  from  being  true  that  it  is  I'idiculous."  (Bradbury, 
Sermons,  p.  39,  40.)  This  writer  believed  the  doctrine  to  be 
taught  in  Scripture.  I  have  proved  that  it  is  not ;  but  in  all 
other  points  I  agree  with  this  statement  of  Mr.  Bradbury. 

VII.  I  have  left  myself  but  little  time  to  illustrate  the 
seventh  and  last  of  my  objections  to  this  doctrine  ;  which  is 
that  it  not  only  robs  God  of  the  attribute  of  mercy,  and  makes 
Him  act  in  a  way  that  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
justice,  but  that  it  is  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
morality  in  man  ;  and,  if  it  were  carried  out  in  practice  to  all 
its  logical  consequences,  would  spread  corruption  over  the  land 
in  a  devastating  flood. 

I  must  here,  however,  repeat  a  caution,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  before  addressed  to  you  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  namely,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  consequences  of 
this  doctrine,  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  those  consequences 
to  the  persons  who  hold  it,  unless  they  themselves  allow  the  con- 
sequences as  ex2)licitly  as  tliey  do  the  doctri7ie.  This  is  carefully 
to  be  borne  in.  mind  iij  I'eference  to  the  point  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  ;  for  while  I  know  that  some  advocates  of  the  popular 
opinion  have  been  encouraged  by  it  to  persevere  in  sin,  others, 
and  I  am  bappy  to  believe  the  great  majority,  of  its  supporters, 
look  upon  such  an  application  of  it  as  a  horrible  abuse.  They 
detest  any  such  consequences  as  heartily  as  I  do ;  and  if  they 
could  but  see  that  such  consequences  are  deducible   from  it. 
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by  fair  and  necessary  inference,  they  would  renounce  it  at 
at  once.  It  is  their  conviction  as  well  as  mine,  that  no  man  can 
see  God  without  holiness ;  and  that  a  faith  which  leads  to  an 
impure  life  cannot  be  sound.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  one. 
But  I  think  it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  the  consequences  which 
they  repiuliate,  do  logically  and  necessarily  flow  from  the 
belief  whicli  they  cherish. 

Indeed,  the  very  statement  of  the  common  v-iew  of  recon- 
ciliation through  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  has,  so  far  as  it  exerts  any  influence  on  the  character, 
a  demoralising  tendency.  It  tells  the  sinner,  while  yet  re- 
velling in  guilt,  that  all  that  was  needful  to  be  done  for  his 
salvation  was  done  1800  years  ago  on  Calvary  ;  that  he  has 
now  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  his  trust  in  that  all-efficacious 
sacrifice ;  that  if  he  does  so,  he  is  absolved  from  all  his  sins ; 
that  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions  has  been  paid  by  Jesus  ; 
that  he  is  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  stands 
in  the  eye  of  God,  pure  and  spotless  as  the  blessed  Saviour 
himself.  "What  is  the  practical  result  of  this,  but  to  teach 
him  that  a  holy  life  can  do  liim  no  farther  good,  for  he  is  fully, 
finally,  and  completely  saved,  scauctified,  and  accepted ;  and 
that  for  the  same  reason  an  unholy  life  can  do  him  no 
harm  1  Nothing  that  he  can  do  can  wash  away  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  in  which  his  soul  has  been  steeped  by  means  of 
faith  !  If  this  be  so,  why  should  he  put  his  passions  and 
appetites  under  any  restraint  1  He  may  as  well  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  which,  it  appears,  cannot  interefere  with  liis 
enjoyment  of  God's  fiivour  here,  and  the  delights  of  heaven 
hereafter.  I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Evans,  once  a  Calvinistic  INIinister,  in  Bristol.  He  had  had  many 
discussions  with  a  hearer  of  his  o\vn,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  elect,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  leading  an  imj^ui-e  life,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Once  the  doctor  met  him  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  tliinking  to  refute  him  and  reform  him  at 
same  time,  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  his  present  condition  was 
such  as  betokened  a  child  of  God  1"  The  man,  steadying 
himself  against  the  wall,  asked  the  doctor  what  he  meant  ] 
"Why,"  replied   the  minister,  "  I  mean  that  you  are  drunk — 
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beastly  drunk  !"  "  Doctoi-  Evans,"  said  the  reprobate,  "  I 
always  knew  you  did  not  understand  the  Gospel !  So  you 
think  a  little  ale  can  toash  the  hlood  of  Christ  out  of  the  be- 
liever's soul  !  "  Thousands  have  reasoned  like  this  infatuated 
man,  to  their  o"\vn  ruin  here  and  hereafter.  Nay,  this  dan- 
gerous delusion  which  has  undone  its  myriads,  has  often  been 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  dying  profligates,  by  holy  men  and 
pious  women,  as  a  ground,  not  of  humble  hope,  but  of  assured 
confidence.  Learned  judges  have  held  it  forth  in  their  addresses 
from  the  bench  to  hardened  villains  on  whom  they  were  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  death  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The  dying  profligate  and  the 
condemned  miscreant  have  gone  out  of  the  world  with  the 
language  of  triumjDhant  anticipation  upon  their  lijis,  "thi'ough 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer;"*  and  the  religious  loorld,  or  that 
which  calls  itself  the  religious  world,  instead  of  being  shocked 
by  all  this,  and  grieving  for  it,  and  endeavouring  to  counteract 
it,  has  been  cheered  by  it,  and  edified,  and  delighted ;  and  has 
held  up  these  dying  declarations  as  convincing  proofs  of  the 
eflicacy  of  Christ's  atoning  blood ;  and  has  spread  the  tidings  of 
such  events  through  the  land  as  tidings  of  great  joy.  And 
what  has  the  religious  world  been  doing  all  the  while,  but 
breakins:  down  the  barriers  which  God  and  man  have  erected 
against  guilt,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  morality  in  the 
public  mind  ? 


'  yee  Appendix  o. 
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LECTURE    VII, 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMON  DOCTEINE. 


2  Pet.  iii.,  9.     The  Lord     .     .     is  long-suffering  toward  us,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

In  the  last  four  lectui-es,  we  have  considered  that  scheme  or 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  is  alone  dignified  with  the 
name  of  orthodox  or  evangelical.  We  have  stated  its  nature  ; 
we  have  examined  its  proofs,  both  from  reason  and  Scripture  ; 
and  we  have  also  adverted  to  the  most  obvious  of  the  objections 
which  appear  to  militate  against  its  truth.  The  doctrine 
which  we  have  thus  canvassed  is  that  wliich  is  set  forth  in  the 
creeds  and  articles  of  the  most  important  of  the  Reformed 
churches  around  us.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  those  documents 
which  their  clergy  are  required  to  subscribe  as  a  qualification 
for  the  ofiices  which  they  hold  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  expresses 
the  opinion  held  on  this  question  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  those  churches,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The  same 
doctrine  is  also  inculcated  in  most  of  the  catechisms  Avhich 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  for  the  purpose  of  teachiug 
them  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  in  all 
reason,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  will,  in  consequence, 
exercise,  in  most  cases,  a  considerable  influence  over  their 
miuds  and  feelings  in  after  life.  Thei'e  is  no  other  tenet,  of 
all  those  that  are  inculcated  in  these  catechisms,  which  seems 
to  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  be- 
lieve it.     There  is  none  other,  the  rejection  of  which  excites 
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in  tliem  the  same  degree  of  horror  aud  indignation.  It  seemed 
not  only  expedient,  but  just  and  necessary,  to  give  to  a  doc- 
trine, so  solemnly  affirmed,  so  widely  embraced,  so  zealously 
inculcated,  so  warmly  believed,  that  prominence  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  great  question  before  us,  to  which,  fx'om  these  cir- 
ciimstances,  it  is  entitled. 

But,  as  I  have  in  a  former  lecture  intimated,  a  doctrine  which 
is  required  to  be  subscribed,  may  be  held  with  ditferent  degrees 
of  strictness.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  any  form  of  woi-ds  to 
which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  asign,  if  not  various  senses,  at 
least  different  shades  of  meaning.  One  man,  in  subscribing  a 
formula,  may  fix  his  attention  and  his  thoughts  on  one  portion 
or  statement,  which  seems  to  him  the  most  important.  To 
another  mind  a  different  part  of  the  document  may  appear 
more  interesting ;  it  may  seem  to  comprise  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  ;  and  by  his  regard  for  it,  he  may  be  led  to 
throw  the  remainder  of  the  document  into  the  shade,  passing 
it  over  as  of  no  importance,  or  as  already  implied  in  what  goes 
before,  or  as  requiring  to  be  explained  and  modified  by  what 
comes  after.  Besides,  even  in  the  churches  which  are  most 
strict  in  requiring  subscriptions  and  declarations,  there  are 
always  to  be  found  j^ersons  who  assent  to  them  "  for  substance 
of  doctrine  "  merely  ;  reserving  their  right  to  think  and  judge 
of  almost  every  particular  point  which  they  contain.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  acquit  those  men  of  the  charge  of  insincerity  in 
declaring  their  assent  to  articles  which  they  do  not  really 
believe  ;  but  their  existence  is  notorious.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  large  number  of  jiersons,  chiefiy  laymen,  who,  though  they 
have  never  been  called  on  to  subscribe  the  confessions  or  articles 
of  their  church,  have  yet  given  much  serious  thought  to  religious 
questions ;  and  many  of  these,  though  adhering,  generally,  to 
the  form  of  doctrine  professed  in  the  churches  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  have  been  reared — or  conceiving  that  they  so 
adhere — may,  and  often  do,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  depart, 
more  or  less  widely,  from  the  creeds  of  their  fellow- worshippers. 
Hence  you  will  often  find  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  appear  to 
have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  enforce  uniformity  of  doctrine ; 
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and  the  modifications  wliicli  the  veiy  same  tenet — or  w\mt  i.s. 
still  accepted  as  the  same  tenet — undergoes,  under  the  influence 
of  the  varying  habits  of  mind  and  thought  existing  among  the 
vast  multitudes  of  men  who  are  sujiposed  to  jjrofess  belief  in 
the  same  point  of  faith,  are  almost  endless.  This  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  i-eference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. Though  very  broadly  and  plainly  stated  in  the  creeds 
and  articles  of  almost  every  existing  church,  and  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  points,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
vital  Christianity,  it  has  been  held  in  varying  senses,  and  has 
been  extensively  modified  by  theological  writers,  of  whom  some 
had  subsci-il>ed  the  orthodox  formularies,  others  were  free  to 
follow  the  light  of  their  own  reason  and  conscience,  unfettered 
by  any  such  tests.  A  dogma,  which  presents  so  much  to  occa- 
sion difficulty  and  doubt  to  the  thoughtful  mquirer,  as  the 
orthodox  theory  of  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
sure  to  be  modified,  if  it  be  not  utterly  rejected,  in  passing 
through  the  minds  of  serious  inquirers.  Accordingly  this  theory 
has  been,  by  many  such  persons,  rejected  altogether ;  by  many 
more  it  has  been  so  explained,  limited,  and  qualified,  that  it 
retains,  in  their  mode  of  viewing  it,  but  small  resemblance  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  creeds.  It  wovild  be  impossible  for  me  to 
attempt  to  state  all  the  modifications  which  it  has  vmdergone  ; 
but  there  are  some  which  have  been  so  extensively  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  to  pass  them 
over  without  a  brief  notice. 

The  Arminians,  whose  tenets  were  condemned  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Refonned  churches,  held  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1618, 
appear  to  have  retained  the  whole  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
atonement,  pi'operly  so  called ;  while  they  severed  the  link  by 
which  it  was  imited  to  tha.t  of  election  and  reprobation.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  Christ's  merits  are  infinite,  and  that  they  are, 
by  faith,  transferred  to  those  who  believe  in  their  efficacy.  Both 
agreed  that,  by  his  death  and  suffi?rings,  he  made  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice  ;  and  that,  without  such  satisfaction,  faith,  repen- 
tance, and  reformation  would  neither  have  been  possible  nor 
availing.  And  both  agreed  that  the  sins  and  transgressions  of 
those  who  are  saved  are  imputed  to  the  Saviour;  and  that  liP 
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vicariously   endured   the   punishment  which  they  had  incurred. 
The  Cdvinists,  however,  maintained  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  endui-ed  exchisively  for  the  sake  of  "  the  elect ;"  that,  for 
their  sins,  they  are  amply  and  infallibly  efficacious  ;   but  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  except  the  elect  to  derive  from 
them  the  smallest  advantage.     The  Arminians  held  that  this 
opinion  was  injurious  to  God's   character,   as  a  Being  whose 
mercy  knows   no   bounds ;    they   asserted   that,    in   a   certain 
sense,  Christ  died  for  all  men  ;  for  the  guilty  and  impenitent, 
who  shall  suffer  the  fix-e  of  everlasting  torment,  as  well  as  for 
the  saint  who  shall  enjoy  an  eternity  of  heavenly  bliss  and 
gloiy.     His  merits,  they  alleged,  are  available  for  all,  and  his 
sufferings  are  an  ample  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all.      But 
they  are  effectually  applied  to  those  only  who  comply  with  the 
stipulated  conditions  of  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness.     Such 
is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Grotius  in  his  treatise  on  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.*     The  arguments,  both  from  reason  and 
Scripture,  which  are  urged  in  defence  of  this  hypothesis,  are,  in 
almost  all  points,  exactly  the  same  which  are  urged  in  defence 
of  the  common  doctrine,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.     The 
objections  against  it  are,   also,   in  most  particulars,  the  same. 
We    must,    however,    except    the   last    of    those    which    we 
enumerated ; — ^for  by  making  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  appli- 
cable to  all,  without  exception,  who  perform  the  required  con- 
ditions, and  by  representing  all  men  as  having  received  from 
Grod  power  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  merits  of  Christ  from  being  viewed  as  a  substitute 
for  holiness  of  life.     This  theory,  though  it   cannot  fairly  be 
charged  with  an  immoral   tendency,    labours   under  a  logical 
inconsistency,  which  the  more  strictly  orthodox  writers  have 
not  failed  to  expose,  with  great  strength  of  reasoning.     What 
can  be  more  self-destructive,  they  inquire,  than  a  system  which 
declares  that    Christ's   merits  are    available  for   all,    and  are 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all ; — that  the  debt  has  actually 
been  paid  on  behalf  of  all,  and  full  satisfaction  made  for  the 
sins  of  all ; — and  yet  admits  that  many  will  be  damned  not- 

*  See  Appendix  P. 
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witlistandiug  1  Does  not  this  supposition  make  God  act  un- 
justly, inasmuch  as  he  has  received  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,  and  yet  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race  to  bear  the  penalty  of  their  own  ofl'ences,  as  if  no 
satisfaction  had  been  made  on  their  behalf  1 

Not  essentially  different,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  all  points 
exactly  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  advanced  about  a  century 
afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Di-.  Hoadly,  successively  Bishop 
of  Bangor  and  Winchester,  and  the  head  of  the  latitudinarian 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  his  "  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  Terms  of  Acceptance  with  God,"  he  has  one 
entitled,  "Of  Relying  upon  the  Merits  of  Christ  for  Salvation," 
in  which  he  quotes  and  adopts  the  statement  of  the  Thii-ty- 
nine  Articles,  that  "  Christ,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself 
upon  the  cross  once  offered,  hath  made  a  JuU,  -perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  But  he  explains  and  limits  this  doctrine  so  as  to 
make  the  satisfaction  available  only  for  those  sins  of  which  men 
repent,  against  which  they  struggle,  and  which,  in  all  sincerity, 
they  endeavour  to  avoid.  "Jesus  Christ,"  he  says,  "is  the 
propitiation  for  those  sins  which  we  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously endeavour  to  avoid  and  forsake,  not  for  those  which  we 
wilfully  continue  in.  The  merits  of  Christ,  so  much  talked  of 
by  some,  are  so  great,  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings,  God 
will  accept  to  His  favour  and  mercy,  such  as  lay  hold  on  the 
terms  offered  by  the  same  Jesus  Christ ;  such  Christians  as 
relinquish  and  abandon  their  -vices,  and  come  xip  to  that  con- 
dition of  universal  holiness  required  by  Him  ;  but  not  such  as 
still  continue,  notwithstanding  all  His  calls  and  all  His  denuncia- 
tions, to  prosecute  their  own  vile  lusts,  and  to  contradict  the 
will  of  God."  (Discourses  on  Terms  o^  Acceptance,  p.  249.) 
Thus  repentance,  refoi-mation,  and  holiness  of  life,  are  distinctly 
made  the  terms  or  conditions  of  salvation;  they,  (not  faith 
alone,)  are  described  as  the  means  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ 
and  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  his  death  are  applied  to  the  cases 
of  individual  men,  made  efficacious  for  wipijig  out  their  sins, 
and  rendered  available  for  entitling  them  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness.     In  what  manner,  then,  do  the  merits  of  C'hrist's  sutler- 
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ings  and  obedience  aA^ail  with  God  1  The  bishop  replies,  "  that 
the  sufFeriugs  of  Christ  have  actually  procured  these  conditions 
to  be  granted  by  Almighty  God  ;  that  so  those  sinners  "who 
have  forsaken  their  sins  and  entered  upon  a  new  course  of 
action,  may  obtain  justification  from  the  guilt  of  their  fonner 
sins,  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He 
says  it  was  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  that  "  God  was  moved 
to  make  the  covenant,"  wliich  is  unfolded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  "  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
that  God  pardons  the  sins  which  men  have  forsaken."  (Dis- 
courses, d'c,  pp.  250-2,  4.) 

The  learned  and  acute  Bishop  Butler  appears  to  have  taken 
a  similar  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  In  his  great 
work  on  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Natui'e,"  he  lays  it  down,  as 
one  of  the  acknowledged  truths  of  Christianity,  that  "  Christ 
offered  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  world."  He  adopts  the  terms  "satisfaction" 
and  "vicarious  punishment,"  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  death 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  says  that  the  saciifice  of  Christ  was,  "  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  Avith  the  most  extensive  influence,  of 
that  efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  sin,  which  the  heathens 
may  be  supposed  to  have  thought  their  sacrifices  to  have  been, 
and  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  really  were,  in  some  degree, 
and  with  regard  to  some  persons.  How,  and  in  what  particu- 
lar way  it  had  this  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who 
have  endeavoured  to  explain."  [I  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  learned  prelate  is  himself  among  the  number,  if  there  be 
any  meaning  in  his  own  language  when  he  speaks  of  "  satis- 
faction" and  "vicarious  punishment"  for  sin.]  "But,"  he 
adds,  "I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it.  We 
seem  to  be  veiy  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  understood  atonement  to  be  made,  that  is, 
pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifices.  And  if  the  Scripture  has, 
as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Chi-ist 
mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about 
it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet,  at  least,  uncertain." 
{Analogy,  drc,  p.  21.5.) 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  "  the  Scripture  has  left  thi.s 
matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterious,"  in  the  true 
and  Scrii>tural  sense  of  the  word  mystery  ;  that  is,  a  thing 
completely  uni'evealed — a  thing  about  which  it  says  nothing. 
Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  "  all  our 
conjectures  about  a  thing  so  left  must  be,  if  not  evidently 
absurd,  yet,  at  least,  uncertain."  Undoubtedly,  this  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  to  deter  us  from  framing  such  theories,  or 
accepting  them  as  articles  of  faith  when  proposed  by  others, 
or  believing  them  at  all,  if  they  apj^ear  to  our  mind  and  con- 
science unreasonable  in  themselves,  or  at  variance  with  ti-uths 
plainly  inculcated  in  God's  Word.  But  Bishop  Butler,  though 
he*  disapproves  of  attempts  "  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  beyond  what  the  Scripture 
has  authorised,"  camiot  refrain  from  doing  the  very  thing  wliich 
he  condemns  ;  affirming  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
appears  to  be,  not  only  that  Christ  taught  the  efficacy  of  re- 
pentance, but  he  rendered  it  of  the  efficacy  which  it  is,  by  what 
he  did  and  suffered  for  us  ;  that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit 
of  having  our  repentance  accepted  unto  eternal  life  ;  not  only 
that  he  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  sal- 
vation, and  how  they  might  obtain  it,  but  moreover,  that  he  put 
them  into  this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  he  did  and  suffered 
for  them  ;  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  liunishment 
and  obtaining  future  happiness."     (Analogy,  <i-c.,  p.  216.) 

Through  the  influence  of  the  well-earaed  reputation  and 
justly  celebrated  abilities  of  these  distinguished  writers,  and 
others,  who  advocated  the  same  opinions,  these  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  or  views  closely  allied  to  these,  were 
widely  propagated  in  the  established  church  of  England.  Those 
maintained  by  the  late  Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  Atonement,  appear  not  to  difler  essentially 
from  those  put  forward  by  the  two  eminent  theologians  just 
quoted.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  positively, 
for  the  illustrious  prelate  is  far  more  clear  and  pointed  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctrines  held  by  other  men  than  distinct  in 
defining  his  own.* 

«  Sec  Aiii>ciidix  Q. 
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It  is  not  requisite  to  enter  at  any  length  into  an  examination 
of  this  modified  theory.  Its  advocates  avoid  the  assertion  of 
the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  as  committed  against  an  infinite  God  ; 
indeed,  some  of  them  have  expressly  disclaimed  all  desire  to  rest 
the  doctrine  on  this  untenable  ground.  From  this  it  might  be 
inferred,  that  in  their  conception  an  infinite  satisfaction  was  not 
required  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  through 
which  the  ransom  was  paid  for  sinners,  was  not  the  death  of  the 
Incarnate  God,  nor  of  God-man,  but  of  the  man  Jesus  only  ; 
that  is,  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature  simply.  Accordingly, 
this  has  actually  been  held  and  maintained  by  sevei-al  advocates 
of  this  theory,  though  others  contradict  it.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  merits  and  sufierings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
considered  merely  as  those  of  a  human  being,  should  have  such 
a  value,  in  and  of  themselves,  as  to  compensate  for  the  sins  of 
all  true  penitents,  from  the  begining  of  the  human  race  till  the 
end  of  time.  And,  indeed,  many,  but  by  no  means  all  of  those 
who  hold  this  modified  theory,  have  admitted  that,  of  and  in 
themselves,  Christ's  merits  have  no  such  value  ;  they  think 
they  derive  all  their  weight  and  efficacy  from  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  God,  who  could,  if  He  had  been  so  pleased,  have 
adopted  some  other  means  of  dispensing  His  mercy  to  man- 
kind. While  maintaining  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  they  deny  the  necessity  of  the  latter  for  the  pardon  of 
sinners.  Thus  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented 
as  quite  needless  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end 
which  was  to  be  answered  by  them  ;  and  the  Almighty  is 
dej^icted  in  the  unamiable  character  of  one  who  xinnecessarily 
subjected  His  best  beloved  and  unoffending  son  to  shame, 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  an  agonizing  death,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose  which  could  have  been  effected  by  some 
other  means.  This  consideration  alone  seems  sufficient  to 
render  the  whole  theory  incredible  to  any  pious  and  reflecting 
mind.  But  it  is  liable  to  other  grave  and  serious  objections.  It 
is  essentially  unscriptural,  for  it  employs,  just  as  does  the  common 
doctrine  which  it  aims  to  supersede,  a  number  of  phrases  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expressed 
or  explained  without  them.     Such  are  the  phrases — safisfacfioii 
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to  divine  justice  ;   meritorious  sacrijice  ;  vicarious  punishment  ; 
imputed  righteousness,  d:c.      Tlie  Sacred   Scri2:)turos  no  where 
affirm  that  it  was  the  death  of  Christ  Avliich  moved  the  Father 
to  hold  out  to  men  the  offer  of  pardon  upon  repentance,  or  that 
Christ  procured  for  men  more  favourable  terms  of  acceptance 
than  liis  Father  would  of  himself  have  required.       Like    the 
common  doctrine  this  theory  is  defective  and  inconsistent.       It 
is  defective,  because  it  admits  that  the  second  and  third  persons 
of  the  Ti-inity  are  equally  entitled  to   demand  satisfaction  to 
justice  with  the  person  of  the  Father,  yet  it  pi'ovides  no  victim 
to  appease  their  wrath.  And  it  is  inconsistent,  because  it  affirms 
that  the   Adctim,   by  the  offering  of  which  divine  justice  was 
satisfied,  was  a  victim  provided  by  God  himself,  so  that  His 
justice   I'eally  remains  unsatisfied.       It   divests    the    God    and 
Father  of  all  of  His  essential  attribute  of  mercy,  and  presents 
Him  to  our  minds  as  a  judge  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  that 
He  would  not  consent  to  make  to  mankind  the  offer  of  accept- 
ance on  the  condition  of  penitence  and  refonnation,  till  the 
son  had,  by  his  death  and  sufierings,  obtained  for  them  the 
benefit  of  having  their  repentance  accepted  unto  eternal  life. 
Every  form  and  modification  of  doctrine  which  asserts  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus    was   the  procuring  cause   of  man's    salvation, 
whether  by  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  or  by  obtaining  from 
Him  terms  and  conditions  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
granted,  is  injurious  to  the  character  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
makes  Him  the  seat  of  rigour  and  wrath,  and  tends  to  fix  the 
grateful  affections  of  the  penitent  not  on  Him,  l)ut  on  the  son, 
the  meek  and  gentle  sufferer  to  whom,  and  not  to  the  mercy  of 
his    Father,    they  are    on    that    supposition    indebted    for   the 
blessings  of  reconciliation.     It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  some  of 
the  most  direct  and  shocking  declarations  of  the  tremendous 
doctrine  that  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  suffered  and    died    on  Calvary — a   docti-ine    at 
which,  as  one  of  its  advocates  declared,  "  reason  stands  aghast, 
and  faith  herself  is  half  confounded  " — proceeded  from  persons 
who  held  this  modified  theory  of  the  atonement ;  and  that  few 
writers  have  been  more  express  in  declaring,  that  by  the  death 
of  Christ  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  mind  of  God,   which 
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converted  Him  from  an  unrelenting  to  a  morciful  disposition, 
tlian  some  who  lield  this  opinion  respecting  the  atonement. 

Tlie  speculations  of  the  latitudiuarian  divines  in   the  church 
of  England  produced  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  opinions  of 
the  dissenting  theologians  who  lay  beyond  her  pale  ;   and  some 
of  them    carried    their  views    still  further   than    Hoadly   and 
Butler  had  seen   their  way,   or   deemed  it    safe   to   advance. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  writers  of  the  last   century,  pub- 
lished about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  treatise  on  the  Atonement,^ 
of  which  the  following  is  his  own  summary  : — "I  conclude, 
therefore,   that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,   was  truly  and  properly, 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  far  beyond  any  other,  inacular  and 
expiatwy,   to  make  atonement  for,  or  to  take  away  sin.     Not 
only  to  give  us  an   exami)le,  not  only  to  assure  us  of  remission, 
or  to  procure  for  our  Lord  a  commission  to  publish  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  but,  moreover,  to  obtain  that  forgiveness,  by  doing 
what  God  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  judged  fit  and  expedient 
to  be  done  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  without  which 
He  did  not  think  it  fit  or  expedient  to  grant  the  forgiveness  of 
sin."      {Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement,    pp.   91,   92.)      This 
sounds,  at  first  hearing,  extremely  like  the  common  doctrine  of 
satisfaction.      But  the  learned  writer  afterwards  examines  and 
deliberately  rejects  the  following  }X)sitions  respecting  the  end  of 
Christ's  death  : — First,   "  that  it  was  intended   to  make  God 
merciful."      Second,    "  that  by  his  sufferings    he    satisfied  the 
justice  or  the  law  of  God."   Third,    "that  he  died  in  our  stead, 
pa}Tng    an    equivalent,  or    suffering  a  vicarious   punishment." 
And  he  states,  that  although   Christ's   death   was  a  reason  for 
bestowing  upon  us  "  antecedent  blessings,"  (by  which  he  means 
religious  privileges  and  advantages  in  this  life,)  "yet,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  final  salvation,  it  hath  its  effects  with  God  only  so 
far  as  it  hath  its  proper  effects  upon  our  ovsii  hearts.      If  we  are 
not  sanctified  by  it,   we   cannot    be    saved  by  it."     (Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Atonement,  p.   126.^     From  these  last  statements, 
which  appear  to  me   both  Scriptviral  and  judicious,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Dr.  Taylor  could  not  believe  in  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  believers,  or  the  transference  of  their 
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giiilt  to  liim;  accordingly,  he  explicitly  condemns  them  both. 
(F.  98-100.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  between  the  former  and  latter  portions  of  the 
theory ;  they  seem  like  sentences  from  different  books,  joined  to- 
gether without  regard  to  congruity;  for,  unquestionably,  if  the 
sacrifice  and  sufferings  of  Christ  not  only  produce  a  sanctifying 
effect  on  our  omti  hearts,  but  "  obtained  "  from  God  that  forgive- 
ness which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  dispensed,  it  wi-ought 
a  change  in  God,  and  rendered  Him  more  merciful  than  He 
would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  way  that  result  could  be  produced,  except  by  satisfying 
God's  justice,  or  enduring  a  Aacarious  punishment.  Dr.  Taylox', 
however,  does  not  admit  this  inference  :  for  he  says,  "  As, 
therefore,  the  Scripture  never  speaks,  (nor  in  any  consistency 
can  speak),  of  Christ's  satisfying  the  divine  law  or  justice,  so  it 
is  evident  there  is  no  necessity  for  it :  for  all  the  ends  of  re- 
demption may  be  obtained  without  it,  by  satisfying  the  wisdom 
of  the  law-giver."   (Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  pp.  95,  96.) 

Dr.  Richard  Price  coincided  closely  with  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
says  that  "  Christ,  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross, 
vindicated  the  honour  of  those  laws  which  sinners  had  broken, 
and  rendered  the  exercise  of  favour  to  them  consistent  with 
the  holiness  and  wisdom  of  God's  government,  and  by  his 
resun-ection  from  the  dead,  he  proved  the  efficacy  and  accept- 
ableness  of  his  sacrifice.  In  a  word,  Christ  not  only  declared 
but  obtained  the  availableness  of  repentance  to  pardon,  and 
became,  by  his  interposition,  not  only  the  conveyer,  but  the 
author  and  means  of  our  future  immortality.''  (Sermons  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  56-7.)  With  Dr.  Taylor,  this 
eminent  wi-iter  rejects  the  notion  that  the  death  of  Christ 
rendered  the  Deity  placable  or  propitious  ;  that  it  satisfied  the 
demands  of  divine  justice ;  or  constituted  a  Aacarious  punish- 
ment endured  by  the  Saviour  on  behalf  of  mankind ;  and 
expressly  objects  to  the  impxitation  of  guilt  to  an  innocent 
being,  or  of  righteousness  to  a  guilty  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  urge  in  detail  all  the  objections  whicli 
seem  to  militate  against  this  theory.  I  shall  only  mention  one. 
Dr.  Taylor  affirms  that  the  piacular  and  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
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Christ  "Lath  its  effect  with  God,  only  so  far  as  it  hath  its 
pi'oper  effects  on  our  hearts."  Now,  it  certainly  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  never  known,  or  never 
heard  of  it.  But  we  are  told  it  is  the  death  of  Christ  which 
hath  obtained  for  men  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Hence  no  man 
could  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sins  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  been,  through  it,  sanctified.  This  would 
cut  off  from  the  hope  of  salvation  the  greater  part  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  those  members  of  our 
i-ace,  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  true  that  both  the  learned  men  to  whom  I  have  referred 
would  have  utterly,  and  with  perfect  sincerity,  rejected  tliis 
conclusion ;  but  yet  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  own 
principles.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  a  true  repentance,  wherever  it  is  found — a 
heartfelt  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  sin,  and  a  thorough  refor- 
mation of  life — ^will,  of  itself,  meet  with  forgiveness  from  the 
Father  of  Mercies ;  whether  the  penitent  has  been  moved  to  con- 
trition through  the  influence  of  Christ's  death  upon  his  heart 
or  not.  Most  true  it  is,  that,  by  that  dispensation,  means, 
motives,  and  inducements  to  repentance  are  afforded,  than  which 
none  other  are  equally  persuasive.  But,  if  we  can  conceive,  as 
undoubtedly  we  may,  penitence  to  have  originated  in  any 
sinner's  breast,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  j)ersuasives,  can 
•we  doubt  of  its  being  accepted  by  Him,  who  "  desireth  not  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  tura  from  his 
iniquities  and  live  ?" 

In  conclusion,  when  we  see  how  widely  learned,  pious,  and 
able  men  have  differed  from  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to 
trace  the  original  source,  and  to  explain  the  grounds  of  the 
sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  can  we  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  folly  of  taking  any  of  them  for  our  spiritual  guides,  or 
following  them  implicitly  1  In  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable 
moment,  it  becomes  us  to  think  and  judge  for  ourselves,  not 
refusing  the  help  which  churches  and  individuals  may  offer  us 
as  assistance  in  our  inquiries,  but  resolved  to  follow  none  of 
them  farther  than  they  are  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  very  plain 
that  many  wise  and  good  men,  bewildered  by  their  own  specu- 
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lations,  or  those  in  which  they  have  too  easily  acquiesced,  must 
have  wandered  very  far  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ; 
for  they  have  departed  widely  from  each  other,  and  many  of 
them,  if  not  all,  must  hayc  been  grievously  astray.  Without 
personal  examination,  we  cannot  tell  with  whom  or  where  the 
eiTor  lies ;  and,  if  we  trust  oui'selves  uninquiriugly  to  any  of 
them,  we  may,  perhaps,  attach  ourselves  to  one  who  will  only 
lead  us  wrong  in  mattei-s  of  the  utmost  moment,  deeply 
affecting  our  spiritual  progress  and  our  peace  of  mind.  In  our 
own  inquiries,  let  us  adhere  closely  to  the  plain  and  explicit 
teachings  of  our  Loixl  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  One  half  of 
the  errors  of  mankind,  and  that  by  far  the  worst  half,  would  be 
avoided,  if  they  kept  hold  with  a  fimi  grasp  on  what  they  them- 
selves acknowledge  to  be  first  principles  and  incontrovertible 
tiiiths.  All  Christians  agree  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  are  such ;  yet  many  of  them  have  followed  the  devious 
mazes  of  their  own  or  others'  thought,  till  they  have  arrived  at 
opinions  which  no  man  ever  yet  pretended  to  have  discovered 
in  the  parables  or  discourses  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Sometimes 
they  hav6  elevated  these  deductions  of  their  own  reason  into 
the  rank  of  necessary  or  fundamental  truths,  without  the  belief 
of  which  there  can  be  no  salvation.  Let  us  carefully  guard 
against  such  narrow-minded  intolerance.  Heaven,  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  is  much  wider,  and  the  society  there  assembled 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  minds  of  bigots  can  brmg 
themselves  to  imagine  or  believe.  There  are  good  men  in  every 
sect,  and  attached  to  eveiy  form  of  faith ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
of  them  will  hereafter,  to  their  exceeding  joy,  meet  in  heaven 
with  others,  over  whom,  in  their  short-sighted  and  ignorant 
dogmatism,  they  had  mounied  on  earth,  as  reprobates,  doomed 
to  everlastuig  toi-ment  for  their  en-oneous  belief  It  is  a  sad 
and  a  grievous  thing  to  reflect  that  the  dying  agonies  of  a 
common  Sa\"iour,  whom,  though  holding  different  \'iews  of  his 
person  'and  work,  they  all  equally  revere,  have,  tlirough  the 
misplaced  refinements  and  exclusive  definitions  of  the  creeds 
which  some  of  them  have  adopted,  been  made  a  subject  of 
wrangling  and  contention  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  drawn 
more   lovingly  together    by    the    s}7n pathetic   bond    of    tlieir 
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common  interest  in  a  common  Saviour,  and  a  common  salvation, 
they  have  been  alienated  from  each  other,  and  led  to  cherish 
feelings  of  discord  and  enmity,  by  disputes  respecting  the 
precise  nature  of  the  effect  prodiiced  by  the  deatli  and  sufferings 
of  one  who  died  for  them  all.  It  seems  to  the  grateful  and 
affectionate  heart  of  the  pious  believer  in  Christ,  as  if  his 
followers  gathered  ai-ound  his  tomb,  were  hurried  on  by  the  fell 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  to  attempt  to  tear  each  other 
in  pieces,  over  his  mangled  corpse.  They  assail  the  cars  of 
their  risen  and  ascending  Lord,  with  the  direful  sound  of  the 
anathemas  and  curses  which  they  yell  forth  in  their  fanatical 
excitement,  devoting  each  other  to  destruction,  because  they 
cannot  contemplate  dim  and  mysterious  ai'ticles  of  doctrine 
precisely  from  the  same  point  of  view.  May  none  of  us  give 
way  to  the  promptings  of  a  contentious  spirit,  which  is  un- 
worthy of  us  as  men,  and  disgraceful  to  us  as  professmg  Chris- 
tians. Let  us  hold  fast  what  we  believe  to  be  good  and  true,  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  doctrine  of  religion  ;  but  let  us  hold  it 
in  love.  We  must  honestly  avow,  and,  when  need  i-equires, 
manfully  defend,  what  we  regard  as  God's  truth  ;  but  still  we 
must  "keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  It 
is  quite  possible  to  differ  widely  from  our  brethren,  and  exj)ress 
our  differences  plainly,  and  state  the  grounds  of  our  o'svn  views 
distinctly,  without  one  unkind  word  or  uncharitable  thought 
directed  against  those  from  whom  we  differ  most  widely — and 
tliis  is  the  only  proper  way  of  managing  religious  controversy. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  consolatry  to  those  who  hold  the  views  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ,  which  have  been  unfolded  in 
these  lectures,  to  reflect  that  the  true  and  proper  influence  of 
the  death  of  Christ  does  not  depend  on  the  doctrinal  views 
which  may  be  held  of  his  person  and  work.  His  death  is  an 
event  which  appeals  to  our  hearts,  engages  our  sympathies, 
enlists  our  best  feelings  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  strengthens 
our  faith  in  the  Saviour,  enkindles  our  love,  humbles  our  pride, 
deepens  our  humility,  moves  and  solemnizes  our  penitence,  and 
excites  to  a  uniform  course  of  Christian  holiness.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  produces  similar  impi-essions  on  the  hearts  of  many  who 
lo^angly  contemplate  the  scenes  of  agony  through  which  the 
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dying  Saviour  passed,  though  they  would  themselves  consider 
this  mannei'  of  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the  cross  as 
altogether  inadequate  to  its  importance.  ^Vliile  controversialists 
have  been  perplexing  the  world  by  their  dis^iutes  resjiecting  the 
precise  efiicacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  the  subject  of  their  discussions  ha.s  been  working  its 
effects,  unseen,  in  thousands  of  loving  hearts,  and  has,  by  its 
sweet  atti'action  and  persuasive  power,  done  much  to  counter- 
act the  natural  effect  of  these  -svranglings.  It  has  silently 
formed  in  the  believers  whose  souls  have  dwelt  upon  it,  a 
character  and  temper,  conformable  to  the  holy  pattern  of 
excellence  wliich  it  unfolds,  and  thus  accomplished  their  sal- 
vation— theii"  salvation  from  sin — and  from  that  miseiy  which 
is  insepai-able  from  sin.  I  confess  it  is  to  this  silent  but  power- 
ful influence  of  the  cross,  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  with  faith 
and  love  contemplate  it  and  him  who  bled  upon  it,  that  I 
attribute  much  of  the  gentleness,  meekness,  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  displayed  by  many  of  my  fellow-Christians,  whose 
speculative  opinions  would  aj^tpear  to  be  calculated  to  inspire 
no  feelings  but  those  of  stem  and  unrelenting  hax'shuess,  but 
whose  lives  mark  them  out  as  among  the  purest  and  most 
amiable  of  mankind,  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 
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John  iii.,  16, 17.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  sou,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saxed. 

In  tlie  previous  lectures  of  this  course,  we  have  considered  the 
great  question  of  the  sinner's  reconciliation  to  God.  We 
have  contemplated  it  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  surveyed  it 
in  those  varying  aspects  in  which  it  has  been  presented  by  succes- 
sive teachers  in  the  Christian  church.  We  have  weighed  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  offered  for  and  against  the  theory,  which 
is  at  present  generally  received ;  and  the  most  imijortant  modifi- 
cations which  it  has  undergone.  In  handling  these  topics,  it 
was  needful  to  be  brief;  for  there  are  limits,  both  to  the  length 
of  a  discourse,  and  to  the  duration  of  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  exceed.  These  have  compelled  the 
omission  of  many  topics  which  I  should  have  wished  to  intro- 
duce, and  curtailed  the  illustration  of  several  on  which  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  dwell  at  greater  length.  Still,  an  outline 
has  been  sketched ;  and  enough  has  been  suggested  to  enable  any 
thoughtful  inquirer  to  complete  the  picture.  More  than  this 
can  hardly  be  expected  from  a  series  of  pulpit  discourses.  At 
aD  events,  I  have  attempted  no  more.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
draw  these  lectures  to  a  close.  I  have  selected  the  words  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,  which  you  have  just  heard,  as  suggesting  ideas 
very  suitable  for  a  conclusion  to  the  whole  matter. 
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All  Christians  profess  their  belief  that  "  God  is  love  " — that 
He  loves,  and  has  ever  loved  the  world  which  He  created — 
and  that  to  ascribe  to  Him  any  such  feeling  as  malignity, 
revenge,  cruelty,  or  even  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  is  to  belie  Him  and  to  libel  Him.  But,  to  get  at  the 
real  views  and  feelings  of  mankind,  we  must  go  deeper  than  mere 
professions.  Professions,  even  when  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
consciously  false,  ax^e  often  purely  conventional ; — the  habitual 
repetition  of  a  form  of  words,  with  which  the  person  who 
repeats  them  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  connect  any  distinct 
ideas  ; — words  wliich,  if  they  convey  any  meaning  at  all,  convey 
one  that  is  totally  at  variance  with  other  principles  that  arc, 
with  the  heart's  deepest  conviction,  believed  by  the  veiy  same 
individual  who  makes  these  professions.  Many  ai-e  the  men, 
whose  professions  in  reference  to  matters  of  integrity  and 
moral  conduct  impose  upon  their  brethren ;  and,  jierhaps,  not 
less  nvimerous  are  those,  whose  professions  in  reference  to  matters 
of  religious  belief  impose  upon  themselves.  It  is  plam  that, 
amidst  the  harmonius  profession  of  belief  iti  God's  eternal  and 
inherent  benevolence,  which  meets  us  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Chr'istian.  world,  there  is,  in  reality,  a  discordant  difference  of 
sentiment  on  that  fundamental  point :  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  opuoions  which  men  entertain  respecting 
the  administration  of  his  moral  government,  and  the  whole 
principle  on  which  it  is  conducted,  are  irreconcilably  opposed. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world  picture  to  them- 
selves the  Sovereign  of  the  imiverse,  as  a  ruler  who  is  stern, 
severe,  inflexible.  According  to  them,  he  has,  from  all  eternity, 
laid  down  for  his  rational  creation,  a  code  of  rides,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  strictest  justice,  requiring  unifonn  and 
undeviating  compliance  with  the  law  of  absolute  holiness  and 
righteousness.  These  iiileis  he  has  guarded  by  a  system  of 
threatened  punishments,  by  which  he  is  himself  as  rigorously 
bound  as  any  of  the  beings  which  he  has  made.  He  is,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  his  nature,  compelled  to  visit  every  infraction 
of  any  one  of  these,  his  eternally  enacted  rules,  with  an  adequate 
and  full  penalty,  else  would  his  holiness  and  justice  fall  to 
the  ground.     It  is  out  of  his  power  freely  to  forgive  so  much 
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as  a  single  transgression,  no  matter  how  venial  in  itself — no 
matter  how  bitterly  it  may  have  been  deplored  by  its  author — 
no  matter  how  anxiously  he  may  have  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
or  to  remed}^,  its  injurious  consequences  to  others — no  matter 
how  earnestly  he  may  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  in  after  life 
— no  matter  how  humbly  and  how  j)enitently  he  may  have 
entreated  God's  forgiveness  for  his  sui.  Justice  must  he  satisfied. 
The  entii-e  amount  of  the  punishment  which  has  been  incurred 
must  be  endured.  Rather  than  remit  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
the  rigid  law,  divine  vengeance  will  hui-l  its  thunderbolts  at 
the  heiid  of  the  innocent,  and,  in  that  manner,  satiate  its 
cravings.  An  unoffending  being  presents  himself;  one  whose 
virtues  are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  But  not  even  for  the  sake  of  his  virtues  can  forgiveness 
be  dispensed  to  the  penitent  for  whom  he  intercedes.  The  law 
must  have  its  course ;  justice  must  he  satisfied ;  the  penalty 
must  be  paid.  The  penalty  accordingly  is  paid — the  innocent 
one  endures  the  threatened  punishment — to  the  veiy  uttermost 
pang  of  agony  he  fulfils  the  requirements  of  that  inexorable 
law.  And  then  the  forbearance,  which  no  contrition  on  the 
part  of  the  offender  could  have  elicited,  is  no  longer  impossible. 
The  indulgence  which  would  have  been  refused  to  the  virtues  of 
the  advocate  is  accorded  to  his  sufferings.  The  guilt  which  no 
tears  could  wipe  out  is  expiated  by  blood.  The  mercy  which 
would  have  been  eternally  withheld  from  the  sigh  of  penitence, 
is  accorded  to  the  groan  of  angviish ;  the  door  of  acceptance, 
formerly  barred  against  the  returning  sinner,  and  closely 
guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  of  the  law,  is  thrown  open  ; 
and  "justice  lingers  into  love."  Such  is  the  view  of  God's 
character  and  dealings,  which  is  deeply  seated  in  the  breasts  of, 
perhaps,  the  great  majority  of  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
which,  by  those  who  hold  it,  is  considered  both  to  be  orthodox 
and  evangelical — that  is,  the  true  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  there  are  Christians  who  can  by  no  means  accept  this 
view  of  God's  dealings  with  His  children,  as  true  in  itself,  or 
agreeable  to  Christ's  holy  Gospel.  To  them,  the  assertion  that 
"  God   is  love  "   conveys  no   unmeaning    conventionalism — no 
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valueless  truism — no  vague  generalisation.  It  conveys  a  deep 
and  solemn  tiiith,  of  infinite  applicability  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  mankind,  and  of  everlasting  importance.  It  is  not  a  tiniism, 
but  a  truth — the  truth  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
vital  religion,  and  on  which  God's  true  gloiy,  and  the  spiritual 
elevation,  the  holiness,  and  the  happiness  of  men,  must  rest  for 
ever.  To  these  Christians  "  God  is  love."  He  is  essentially — 
that  is,  by  His  very  nature,  and  therefore  unchangeably — 
loving  :  the  only  truly,  absolutely,  and  unmixedly  loving  being 
in  the  universe.  As  He  is  the  God  of  all,  so  is  He  the  father 
and  the  friend  of  all — not  of  the  holy  and  the  virtuous  alone, 
but  of  all,  without  exception  ;  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good  ; 
of  the  guilty  and  depraved,  just  as  much  and  as  truly  as  of  the 
pure  and  the  spotless.  Their  different  characters  may  and 
must  occasion  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  manifestations 
of  His  love  towards  them  respectively ;  but  still  His  feelinga 
for  them,  and  His  object  in  dealing  ■with  them,  are  the  same. 
His  love  is  perfect,  unfailing,  and  unbounded.  It  leads  Him 
to  draw  the  erring  unto  Himself  by  the  display  of  love,  rather 
than  by  the  manifestation  or  denunciation  of  wrath.  But  it  is 
a  love  guided  by  wisdom  ;  not  a  mere  instinctive  passion,  which 
cannot  endure  to  inflict  pain,  even  for  a  moment ;  but  a  love 
which  ever  keeps  in  view  the  highest  and  most  enduring  good 
of  the  being  who  is  its  object ;  and  which,  therefore,  will  not 
hesitate  to  inflict  woe — even  long-continued  and  bitter  woe — 
rather  than  renounce  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  benevolent 
designs,  when  these  cannot  be  otherwise  effected.  According  to 
this  view  of  God's  character.  He  will  undoubtedly  punish  the 
guilty  ;  because  it  is  mercy  to  the  guilty  to  subject  him  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  correction,  rather  than  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  his 
guilt,  unrepentant  and  unreformed.  But,  for  the  same  i-eason.  He 
will  never  punish  needlessly  ;  and  in  His  chastisements  will  re- 
member mercy.  Punishment  thus  awarded  and  dispensed  i.s 
the  dictate  of  the  purest  love  ;  for  there  is  no  evil  so  great  aa 
the  evil  of  sin  ;  and  any  amount  of  misery  is  mercy,  by  which 
the  power  of  sin  can  be  ovei-come,  and  the  love  of  it  banished 
from  the  soul.  Assuredly,  however,  when  that  end  has  been 
accomplished — when  the  power  of  sin  has  been  destroyed,  and 
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the  love  of  it  has  been  xiprooted — when  contrition  has  taken  the 
place  of  impenitence,  and  holiness  reigns  in  the  breast  which  was 
once  enslaved  to  \-ice,  the  Ever- Merciful,  inasmnch  as  He  is  love, 
and  the  righteous   God,    inasmuch   as   He   is  holy,    views  the 
change  with  paternal  complacency.     His  spirit  broods  over  the 
new  moral  creation,  and  fosters  therein  the  germs  of  a  purer 
and  a  better  life.     Never  will  the  tear  of  contrition  fall  un- 
marked by  such  a  Deity.   Never  will  the  sigh  of  penitence,  that 
bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  converted  sinner,  ascend  in  vain  to 
the  heaven  in  which  a  Father  sits  enthroned.   Punishment  has  no 
longer  a  place  or  an  object.      Its  work  is  done.      The  only  end  for 
which  it  ever  was  or  could  be  employed  is  already  effected  ; 
and,   to  use    the  beautiful   language   of  Holy   "Writ,    "Mercy 
rejoiceth  against  judgment."    (James  ii.,  13.)    To  inflict  punish- 
ment for  sins  already  renounced  and  forsaken — to  inflict  it  on 
the  spotless,  unoffending  son  of  God — to  inflict  it  upon  him  to 
the  very  utmost,  withoiit  mercy  and  without  stint — oh  !  who 
that  believes  that  "  God  is  love,"  and  understands  what  this 
expression  means,  could  for  one  moment  suppose  it  possible  ? 

Who  that  has  read  the  attributes  of  God  Most  High,  in- 
scribed on  every  page  of  the  Great  Book  of  nature  and  of  life, 
in  characters  which  His  own  hand  has  traced,  can  hesitate  in 
deciding  which  of  these  two  representations  is  conformable  to 
the  testimony  that  the  universe  beai's  respecting  the  disposition 
and  the  providence  of  the  Great  Author  of  all  being  and  of  all 
goodness  1  Who  that  reads  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old, 
with  eyes  undimmed  by  prejudice,  can  doubt  which  of  the  two 
accoi'ds  with  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  delivered  to  mankind 
by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  by  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  by 
our  great  teacher,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  1 

That  blessed  Savioiir  traces  his  own  mission  to  the  inherent 
love  and  mercy  of  the  great  and  merciful  Father  of  all.  "  God," 
he  says,  "  so  loved  the  woi'ld,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life  :  for  God  sent  not  His  son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved."  God's  love  for  the  world,  therefore — and  that,  be 
it  remembered,   was  a  world   lying   in  wickedness — was   the 
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source  of  the  mission  of  Christ.  God's  love  for  mankind  was 
not  caused  by  anything  that  Christ  did,  but  was  itself  the  cause 
of  Chi'ist  being  sent  to  do  what  lie  did,  in  order  to  save  men 
from  the  power  and  the  consequences  of  sin.  With  this  agree 
his  words  on  another  occasion — "I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  biit 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  (John  v.,  30.)  And,  again — 
"  I  came  doAvn  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  o^vn  mil,  but  the 
•Nvill  of  Him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  will  of  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  that  He  hath  given  me,  I  should 
lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  And  this 
is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  who  seeth  the 
son,  and  belie veth  on  liiui,  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  that 
I  should  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  (John  vL,  38-40.)  To 
the  same  effect  the  Apostle  Paul : — "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  His  great  love  wlierewlth  He  loved  us,  even  when  ice 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;  (by 
gi'ace  ye  are  saved  !)  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us 
sit  together,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  ages 
to  come  He  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace,  in 
His  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus."  (Eph.  ii.,  4-7.) 
And  so,  also,  the  Apostle  John  : — "  We  love  Him,  because  He 
first  loved  us."  "  We  have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father 
sent  the  son  to  he  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  "  God  is  love. 
In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that 
God  sent  His  only-begotten  son  into  the  world,  that  we  might 
live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  hut 
that  He  loved  tis,  and  sent  His  son  to  be  the  projiitiation  for 
our  sins."  (1  John  iv.,  8,  9,  10,  14,  19.)  In  fact,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  impartial  man  who  reads 
the  New  Testament,  that  so  far  is  Christ  from  having  procured 
God's  love  for  humanity,  or  from  having  enabled  him  to  mani- 
fest his  love  to  beings  from  whom  he  woiild  othersvise  have  with- 
held it,  that  he  is  himself  the  most  conspicuous  manifestation, 
the  fruit  and  the  pledge  of  God's  love.  He  did  not  come  to  make 
God  merciful,  or  render  it  possible  for  God  to  display  His 
mercy  to  the  penitent  members  of  a  sinful  race.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  sent  to  men,  because  God  is,  and  was  from  all 
eternity,  and  to  all  eternity  will  be,  merciful  and  gracious.     He 
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was  sent  to  proclaim  Gods  inherejit  mercy,  and  to  announce 
the  terms  on  Avliich  it  will  be  dispensed,  and  to  implore  men 
to  accept  it.  In  Christ  Jesus,  "  the  grace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hatli  appeared,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  piously  in  this  present  world  ;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  even  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."     (Titus  ii.,  11—14.) 

Blessed  be  God,  that,  "when  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound  :  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life, 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     (Rom.  v.,  20,  21.) 

As  the  cause  of  Christ's  coming  was  the  fatherly  mercy  of 
our  God,  so  the  design  of  his  mission  was  in  harmony  with 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  God,  in  which  it  had  its  origin.     We 
are  nowhere  told  in  the  New  Testament  that  he  came  to  recon- 
cile his  Father  unto  us  j  but  we  are  told,  repeatedly,  that  he 
came  to  reconcile  us  unto  the  Father.     (Rom.  v.,  10 ;  x.  15  ; 
2  Cor.  v.,  18,  19,  20  ;  Eph.  ii.,  16  ;  Col.  i.,  20,  21.)    It  is  never 
said  that  he  came  to  satisfy  the  Father's  justice  on  behalf  of 
mankind,  or  to  save  them  from  his  Father's  "svrath,  or  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  their  sins ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  came  to 
"put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;"  (Heb.  ix.,  26) ;  to 
"turn  men  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  subjection  to 
the  power  of  Satan,  unto  a  willing  obedience  to  God."     (Acts 
xxvi.,  18.)     It  is  nowhere  stated  that  he  came  to  make  God 
placable ;  to    do  something  which  might  enable  Him  to  grant 
forgiveness  to  sins  which  He  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
pelled to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  or  to  endure  some- 
thing, but  for  which  the  contrition  of  the  humblest  and  sincerest 
penitent  would  have  been  of  no  avail.     But  it  is  most  solemnly 
announced  that  God  had  sent  him  to  proclaim  his  willingness 
to  accept  the  returning  sinner  on  the  merciful  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  reformation.      "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  ;  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ;   to  preach 
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deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind  ; 
to  set  at  liberty  thetn  that  are  bruised,  and  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."     (Luke  iv.,  18,  19.)     He  came 
not  to  do  for  us  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do  ourselves,  but  to 
teach  us  what  to  do  ;  to  give  us  strength  and  motives  to  perform 
it ;  and  to  set  before  us  an  example  shewuig  how  it  should  be 
performed.      He  came  not  to   substitute  his  energy  for  ours, 
but  to  enlighten,  enliven,  and  quicken  us — to  rouse  the  careless 
from  their  slumbers — to  i-aise  up  the   "dead  in  sins  "to  life 
once  more — and  to  stimulate  the  living  to  new  energy  in  every 
holy,  generous,  and  lovmg  enterprise.      "Fortius  cud  was  he 
born,  and  for  this  caiise  came  he  into  the  world,  that  he  might 
bear  witness  unto  tlie  truth  ;"  (John  xviii.,  37)  ;    and    that, 
through  the  power  and  influence  of  the  truth,  men  might  be 
sanctified,   redeemed,  and  saved.     (John  xvii.,  17.)     He  came 
to  redeem,  (that  is,  to  delivei',)  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin — 
from  the  slavery  of  evil   habits — from   subjection    to    sensual 
appetites  and  sinful  passions — and  to  emancipate  them  into  the 
glorious   freedom  of  the  sons   of  God.     He  came  to  establish 
the  dominion  of  God  upon  this  earth,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  is  within  us;"  to  save  us  from  sin,  and  thereby  from 
present  and  future  miseiy  ;   "  to  bless  us,  by  turning  eveiy  one 
of  us  away  from   our  iniquities  ;"    to  create  us  anew,   "  after 
God,  in  righteousness  and  ti-ue  holiness ;"   (Eph.  iv.,   24)  ;  to 
make  us  "  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  through  the  influence 
of  his  promises  ;  and  by  them,  and  his  example  combiued,  to 
give   us   the  victory  over  ourselves  and   over   the    world  ;  to 
moi'tify  the  undue  love  and  fear  of  man  within  us ;  to  raise  us 
to  a  superiority  over   shame,   and  pain,   and  sorrow  ;   to  arm 
us  with  a  mind  akin  to  his  own  ;  to  lead  us  to  love  God  more 
than  we  dread  man's  force  or  desire  his  favour,  and  to  unite 
us   to  our  Heavenly  Father  by  a  childlike  trust  and  a  filial 
conformity  of  character  and  aim.     This  was  the  work  which 
the  Father  gave  unto  him  to  do  ;  (John  x^dL,  4)  ;  and  whenever 
this  end  is  attained,  the  Gospel  has  its  perfect  work. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten — never  for  a  moment  left  out  of 
view — that,  in  carrying  out  this  great  work,  the  son  of  God 
subjected  himself  to  toil,  to  penury,  to  reproach,  to  danger,  to 
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persecution,  and  to  death — to  death  in  its  most  appaling  form 
— a  lingering  and  painful  death,  exposed  to  public  scoi'n,  un- 
cheered  by  the  synijiathising  presence  of  a  single  friend,  save 
one,  of  all  the  thousands  whom  he  had  benefitted  and  blessed. 
To  all  this,  the  Saviour  knowingly  subjected  himself  Tliis 
direful  calamity  had  from  the  first  been  foreseen,  and  had  been 
early  foretold.  No  wonder  tliat  its  near  approach  shook  his 
nervous  system,  and  subjected  his  bodily  fi-ame  to  an  agonising 
struggle.  But  the  same  agony,  which  lets  us  see  the  weakness 
of  his  physical  natui'e,  attests  the  strength  and  heroism  of  his 
loving  soul.  In  him  the  inward  and  the  spiritual  triumphed 
over  the  outward  and  the  physical.  It  is  from  the  cross  of 
Christ  that  the  light  of  his  love  most  brightly  radiates.  It  was 
there  that  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  God  and  duty  was  consum- 
mated. It  is  by  being  suspended  there  that  the  Saviour  drew 
and  draws  men  unto  himself  (John  xii.,  32.)  He  "  gave 
himself  for  them  "  by  dying  in  their  cause  ;  and  thousands 
have  thereby  been  led,  in  all  ages,  to  give  themselves  to  him. 
Feeling  and  knowing  the  mighty  power  and  energy  for  good 
which  the  cross  of  Christ  exerts — knowing  how  potently  it 
apjjeals  to  all  the  purest,  most  exalted,  and  generous  principles 
of  our  moral  nature — knowing  that,  in  order  to  gain  this  hold 
upon  our  hearts,  for  our  good — not  his — the  Saviour  consented 
to  "  endui'e  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  ;"  that  he  endured 
it  heroically,  unfalteringly,  in  order  to  gain  us  over  from  sin  to 
himself,  and,  through  him,  to  God,  we  feel  no  difiSculty  in 
apj^ljTJig  to  the  Saviour  the  glowing  figures  of  oriental  speech 
in  which  his  disciples  speak  of  his  death  and  sufferings,  and  of 
their  efiicacy  in  subduing  the  power  of  evil  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Dying  to  deliver  us  from  a  worse  than  EgyjDtian  bondage, 
he  is  to  us,  as  he  was  to  them,  "  our  ji:>assorer,  sacrificed  for  us.^'' 
(1  Cor.  v.,  7.)  When,  by  the  devout  contemplation  of  his 
death,  and  the  aid  it  lends  to  our  faith,  and  its  persuasive 
influence  upon  our  souls,  we  are  enabled  to  renounce  vices  and 
evil  habits  contracted  in  former  days,  we  can,  with  jDcrfect  sin- 
cerity, declare  that  "we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  with  silver  and  gold,  from  our  vain  conversation,  .  .  . 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb   without 
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blemish  and  without  spot."  (1  Peter  i.,  18,  19.)  When  we 
feel  that,  through  the  same  holy  influences  exerted  upon  our 
heai-ts,  we  have  been  not  only  tunied  away  from  sin,  but 
sanctified  in  our  spirits,  consecrated  to  God,  and  devoted  to  His 
service,  we  can  join  in  tlie  pious  and  grateful  doxology,  "  Unto 
him  that  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  even  his 
Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 
(Rev.  i.,  5,  6.)  When  we  remember  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  declare  the  remission  of  all  the  sins  of  all  mankind, 
on  the  simple  condition  of  repentance,  and  that,  in  order  to 
confirm  to  the  v/orld  this  blessed  hope,  he  refused  not  to  die, 
but  willingly  laid  down  his  life,  we  can  fully  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  prompted  the  venerable  Apostle  when  he  wrote, 
— "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  :  and  he  is  the  pi'opitiation /or  our 
sins  :  and  not  for  ours  only,  hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.'"  (1  John  ii.,  1,  2.)  We  can  not  only  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  this  language  expresses,  but  we  can  make  both 
the  feelings  themselves,  and-  the  veiy  language  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  our  o^vn.  And,  in  like  manner,  and  on  similar 
grounds,  we  can,  and  we  do,  gratefully  accept  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  "  that  he  himself  carried  otir  sins  in  his  own 
body  to  the  cross,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  shoidd  live  unto 
righteousness  :  that  by  his  stripes  loe  toere  healed,  inasmuch  as 
we  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto 
the  shepherd  and  bishop — that  is,  overseer — of  our  souls." 
(1  Pet.  ii.,  24,  25.)  There  are  many  forms  of  speech  which 
occur  in  the  Bible,  which,  owing  to  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  thoughts  and  usages  of  society,  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  proper  to  explain  than  to  imitate  at  the  present  day.  Of 
these,  our  Saviour's  declaration — so  frequently  repeated — of 
"  the  necessity  of  eating  his  flesh  and  di-inking  his  blood," 
affords  an  example.  (John  vi.,  51,  5.3,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58.) 
But  I  know  of  no  expression  in  Scripture  respecting  the 
efiicacy  of  his  death  in  2)romoting  the  salvation  of  sinnei-s — 
their  salvation  from  sin  and  from  its  punishment — that  may 
not  be  freely  used  by  the  pious  and  thoughtful  Christian,  even 
in  these  times  ;  yea,  and  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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When  a  real  Christian,  a  sincere  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  God,  one  whose  heart  is  really  united  to  the  Saviour  by  faith 
and  devotion,  contemplates  the  events  at  which  we  have  just 
glanced,  feelings  are  enkindled  within  him,  which  will  lend 
effectual  aid  to  all  his  better  principles,  and  help  him  forwax'd 
in  his  endeavours  after  a  spiritual  life. 

Jesus  Christ  is  to  him  no  longer  a  purely  historical  personage, 
to  be  contemplated  at  a  distance,  and  through  the  dim  lights  of 
that  long  vista  of  centuries  by  which  he  is  se2:)arated  from  his 
followers  now  on  earth  ;  but  a  familiar  and  a  loving  friend, 
with  whose  motives,  intentions,  objects,  he  is  ultimately 
acquainted  ;  one  whose  very  heart  and  soul  he  knows.  Read  in 
this  light,  the  events  of  the  Saviour's  life  assume  a  distinctness 
of  outline  and  a  breadth  of  colouring  which  they  never  wore 
before  ;  his  actions  become  more  deeply  significant,  his  words 
more  searching  and  suggestive  ;  and  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  ai'e  discovered  in  the  evangelic  narrative,  the  existence 
of  which  was  till  then  unsuspected.  Thus  faith  is  at  once 
strengthened,  enlightened,  and  pregnantly  applied ;  and  a  new 
help  is  acquii'ed,  by  which  doubt  is  dispelled,  difficulties  are 
cleared  away,  and  obstacles  removed.  With  the  increase  of 
light  is  connected  a  corresponding  gi'owth  of  love  and  gratitude. 
While  the  truth  announced  by  the  Apostle  John,  "  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Sa\'iour  of  the  world,"  is  never  for 
an  instant  forgotten  or  disregarded,  still  is  the  great  fact  that 
Christ  was  the  willing  and  self-devoted  agent  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption  continually  borne  in  mind ;  and  this  devotion 
of  his  life  to  the  good  of  the  race  of  which  they  are  members — a 
race  from  whose  sins  he  was  exempt,  and  whose  weaknesses  he 
did  not  share,  excites  an  ardent  thankfulness,  and  an  admiring 
attachment.  Though  appointed  to  his  office  as  the  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  by  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Father, 
his  acceptance  of  it  was  on  his  part  voluntary.  No  one  can 
read  his  life  without  perceiving  that  while  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  one  "  which  his  Heavenly  Father  had  given 
him  to  do,"  (John  xvii.,  4;)  it  was  one  in  which  his  whole  mind 
was  enlisted.  In  carrying  out  this  mighty  work,  he  knew  that 
grief  and  pain,  anguish  and  crucifixion,  were  placed  before  him, 
as  needful  portions  of  the  instrumentality  through  which  it  was 
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to  be  accomplished  ;  but  from  these  lie  did  not  shrink.  ITe  had 
received  from  his  Father  "power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and 
power  to  take  it  again  ;  no  man  took  it  from  him  ;  he  laid  it 
down  of  himself ;  (John  x.,  18)  ;  and  this  power  he  exerted  for 
us  and  for  our  salvation.  What  feat  of  ancient  heroi.sm  equals 
this  in  the  grandeur  of  its  sacrifice,  in  the  loftiness  of  its  aim  1 
"  For  a  good  man,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "some,  peradventure,  would 
even  dare  to  die  ;  "  (Rom.  v.,  7) ;  but  Christ  Jesus  died  for  the 
sinful  and  the  depraved.  "Greater  love,"  said  the  Sa^dour  him- 
self, "  ha^  no  man  than  this,  tliat  a  man  lay  doAvn  his  life  for 
his  friends."  (John  xv.,  13.)  But  he  laid  do-svn  his  life  in  agony 
and  torture  for  his  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  God  ;  for 
those  who  had  no  claim  upon  him  except  that  which  was  founded 
on  the  vices  which  defiled,  and  the  miseries  which  afflicted 
them.  Wlien  we  consider  that  our  Lord  and  Sa\4our,  freely, 
willingly,  endured  all  that  he  was  called  on  to  suffer,  for  our 
sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  others  like  ourselves,  can  we  fail  to 
love  him  1  Are  we  not  inflamed  with  zeal  and  energy  in  his 
cause  1  Do  we  not  burn  for  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
the  strength  of  our  attachment  and  the  ardour  of  our  grati- 
tude 1  Let  us  neither  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  indulge  these 
emotions.  They  are  good  in  themselves,  and  the  sources  of 
higher  good.  They  unite  our  hearts  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
thereby  help  forward  the  work  of  our  redemption. 

Let  us  not  dread,  lest  this  grateful  affection  to  our  Ijord  and 
Saviour  shoiild  ever  interfere  Avith  that  supreme  love  and 
gratitude  which  are  due  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  as  the  greatest, 
best,  and  most  merciful.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  perver- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  ;  nor  can  we  guard  our  hearts 
against  it  too  assiduously.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  our 
falling  into  it  while  we  bear  in  memoiy  what  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  Christ  Jesus  himself  and  of  his  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples, that  it  is  to  the  free,  pure,  unpurchased  compassion  of 
our  God,  that  we  owe  our  blessed  Lord,  and  all  the  favoui-s, 
benefits,  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  midst  of  our 
most  heartfelt  and  earnest  thankfulness  to  the  son  of  God,  we 
can  never  forget  that  there  is  One  greater  than  he,  (John  xiv., 
28),  and  better  than  he,  (Mark   x.,  18),  who   claims  and  ever 
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must  occupy  tlie  liigliest  place  in  our  regard,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  our  supreme  gratitude,  even  that  Great  Being,  who 
is  "  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our  God."  (John 
XX.,  17.)  We  can  never  leave  out  of  view  that  it  was  God  who 
"  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only -begotten  son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  miglit  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life  :"  and  while  we  devoutly  bear  this  in  mind,  the  love 
of  the  Saviour  can  never  interpose  between  our  hearts,  and  the 
eternal  source  of  blessedness  and  goodness.  Thanks  be  unto  God 
for  his  unspeakable  gift !  May  the  love  of  God  be  shed  abi-oad  in 
our  hearts  ;  and  may  it  ins2:)ire  us  with  a  spirit  of  obedience, 
and  a  spirit  of  trust,  submission,  and  resignation  ;  an  obedience 
cheerful  and  unreserved,  because  springing  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  oftend  our  benefactor  ;  and  a  trust,  abiding,  and  unfailing, 
becavise  founded  on  the  compassion  of  Him  who  "  withheld  not 
His  own  son,  but  fi'eely  delivered  him  up  to  death  for  us  all." 
(Rom.  viii.,  32.)  And  may  the  same  feeling  enkindle  a  hatred 
and  aversion  for  all  that  is  evil ;  not  because  it  entails  punishment 
on  the  transgressor,  biit  because  it  raises  a  barrier  between 
him  and  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  cuts  him  off  from  communion 
with  the  Supremely  Good.  There  are  views  of  God  which 
cherish  a  servile  fear  in  the  mind  of  those  who  hold  them ; — 
representations  of  His  character  which  invest  Him  with  the 
attributes  of  inexorable  rigour,  and  stern,  inflexible  severity. 
Such  views  may,  no  doubt,  at  times,  deter  from  what  is  known 
to  be  the  sure  way  of  provoking  infinite  vengeance  and  inex- 
tinguishable wrath.  But  the  spirit  of  fear  is  incapable  of 
inspiring  a  generous  and  hearty  devotion  of  the  heart  to  God. 
It  may  deter  from  sin,  but  it  cannot  animate  to  active  goodness. 
It  is  reluctant  and  constrained  ;  and  even  when  it  leads  to  con- 
duct which  is  itself  right,  it  cannot  be  equally  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God,  with  the  ardent  love  which  eagerly  embraces 
every  occasion  of  doing  duty,  as  a  blessed  opportunity  of  laying 
a  free-will  offering  of  the  heart's  thankfulness  on  His  altar. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  mirror  in  our  life  the  character  of  our 
God,  as  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the  grand  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  there  manifests  Himself  as  the  merciful,  the  long- 
suffering,  the  tender,  the  forgiving,      "He  hath  not  dealt  with 
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US  after  oux'  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  liis  children,  so  doth  He  pity  them  that 
fear  Him  ;  for  He  knoweth  our  frame,  He  remcmbereth  that  we 
are  dust."  "  We  love  Him  because  He  fii'st  loved  us  ;  "  and  "  He 
loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins  ;  and  hath  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ."  Let  us  imitate  that  condescending 
compassion  to  which  we  owe  so  much  ;  and  by  our  tender  anxiety 
to  benefit  and  bless  our  fellow-men,  even  those  from  whom  we 
have  experienced  injuries  and  indignities — let  us  appi-ove  our- 
selves "the  cliildreu  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  x-ain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust."  (Matt,  v., 
45.)  Let  us  remember  also  in  the  same  connexion,  that  our 
Lord  and  Sa\'iour  Jesus  Christ  "  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps."  (1  Pet.  ii.,  21.) 
"  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  us  all,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  eagerly  desire  to 
be  as  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ;  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  (Phil,  ii., 
5-8.)  To  iLS  as  to  him,  the  path  of  true  greatness  lies  through 
the  precincts  of  humility  and  forbearance  ;  the  love  that  "  suf- 
feretli  long  and  is  kind." 

"We  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  hatred  and 
abhorrence  of  sin  when  we  behold  the  unparalleled  nature  of 
those  means  to  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  had  recoui-se 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  its  power  in  our  hearts,  and  the 
hearts  of  others  like  oui-selves.  How  abominable  must  it  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gi-eat  Ruler  of  the  universe,  when,  in 
order  to  deliver  mankind  from  its  bondage.  He  sent  His  only- 
begotten  son  into  the  world,  not  merely  to  teach  and  preach, 
but  to  suffer  and  to  die.  God,  we  may  be  assured,  does  not  delight 
in  suffering.  Even  in  inflicting  chastisement,  He  is  lenient 
and  forbearing.  Judgment  is  "  His  strange  work."  (Isaiah 
xxviii.,  24.)  Therefore,  it  was  for  no  trivial;  no  unimportant 
end  that  He  sped  His  beloved  son  on  a  message  which  entailed 
upon  him  such  an  amount  of  accumulated  woes.     It  wa.s  the 
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sinfulness  of  men  which  rendered  this  unexampled  dispensation 
necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Eternal.  Let  onr  breasts  be  animated  by  a  corresponding  ab- 
horrence of  evil,  and  a  corresponding  love  of  that  which  is 
good,  lest  we  incur  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  those  "  who 
trample  under  foot  the  son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  whei-ewith  they  were  sanctified,  as  an  unholy  thing." 
(Heb.  X.,  29.) 

Above  all,  let  us  thankfully  avail  ourselves  of  the  mercy 
which  the  Father  sent  the  son  into  the  world  to  announce  to  all 
penitent  offenders.  Let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  accept  God's 
mercy,  on  God's  own  terms,  as  an  act  of  His  s])ontaneous  and 
unpurchased  grace.  There  ai-e  some  whose  language  would 
lead  us  to  suj^pose  that  they  would  think  it  beneath  them  to 
accept  forgiveness  and  mercy  unless  they  could  establish  a 
claim  to  it,  as  due  to  them  by  divine  justice  ;  if  not,  on  account 
of  their  own  merits,  at  least  on  the  ground  of  another's  merits, 
as  imjDuted  to  them  !  What  mind  is  not  shocked  by  such 
aiTogauce  and  ingratitude  1  Far  be  it  from  us.  We  feel  our 
need  of  the  proffered  mercy ;  and,  with  an  humble  and  grateful 
acceptance  of  the  terms  on  wliich  it  is  afforded,  we  fly  for 
refuge  from  our  sins  and  from  ourselves,  to  cast  ourselves  on 
the  bosom  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  rush  into  the  ever- 
lasting arms  which  are  opened  to  embrace  us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  hopes  and  the  views  of  others,  we  feel 
that  for  lis  there  is  no  hoj)e,  unless  in  accepting  the  mercy  of 
our  God,  promised  to  the  sincere  and  humble  penitent.  Those 
who  think  their  debt  has  been  cancelled,  and  satisfaction  made 
for  all  their  sins — past,  present,  and  to  come — eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  relieved  from  a 
good  deal  of  the  anxiety  they  might  otherwise  feel  on  account 
of  the  transgressions  thus  summarily  wiped  out.  Persons  who 
imagine  that  all  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  the  son  of  God 
have  been  transferred  to  themselves,  and  are  placed  to  their 
credit  in  the  records  of  Heaven's  chancery,  may  be  expected  to 
be  somewhat  less  anxious  about  the  culture  of  the  Christian 
graces  in  their  own  breasts.  But  if  we,  with  our  views  of 
God's  providence  and  dealings,  persevere  in  any  known  sin,  or 
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neglect  any  known  duty,  we  are  self-confuted  and  self-con- 
dennied  ;  for  we  believe,  and  are  assured,  that  unless  the  blood 
of  Christ  wash  us  from  our  sins,  it  only  deepens  their  stain. 
Unless  we  are  reformed  by  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  our  redemption, 
but  our  condemnation. 

May  the  Gospel  be  unto  each  of  "  the  savour  of  life  unto  life," 
not  "  of  death  unto  death."  May  Christ  Jesus  be  unto  us  all, 
"  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption." 
(1  Coi'.  i.,  30.)  May  we  "wash  us,  make  us  clean,  put  away 
the  error  of  our  ways,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  "  that 
so,  "  though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  may  be  white  as  snow  ; 
though  they  be  red  as  crimson,  they  may  be  as  wool."  (Isaiah 
i.,  16-18.)  And  may  the  holy  apostle's  exhoi'tation  have  its  fit 
response  in  our  life  and  heart ;  who  reminds  us  that  "  Christ  suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his 
steps ;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered, 
he  thi-eatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously  ;  who,  his  own  self,  carried  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  to  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  might  live  unto 
righteousness,  and  that  by  his  stripes,  we  might  be  healed." 
(1  Pet.  ii.,  21-24.)  And  "  unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  even  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever  !  "     Amen. 
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A. — Ritual  Transgressions  of  the  Mosaic  Law.     (P.  4). 

The  requirements  of  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  law  were  not  only- 
very  strict,  but  extremely  numerous  ;  aud  the  penalties  appointed 
fof  their  transgression,  and  the  atonements  prescribed  for  the 
expiation  of  such  offences,  were  various. 

Some  enactments  of  this  class  were  regarded  as  so  sacred  that 
offenders  were  punished  with  death.  The  violation  of  the  Sabbath 
was  a  capital  crime.  (Exodns  xxxv.,  2.)  The  assumption  of  the 
priestly  office  by  any  person  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  Aaron 
was  a  capital  crime.  (Xum.  iii.,  10.)  So  was  the  offence  of  a  priest 
who  ventured  to  officiate  without  the  consecrated  vestments, 
(Exod.  xxviii.,  43)  ;  and  that  of  any  person,  not  being  a  Levite,  who 
presumed  to  approach  the  tabernacle  whUe  it  was  being  erected  or 
taken  down.  (Num.  i.,  51.)  Death  was  denounced  against  the 
bigh-priest  himself  if  he  should  enter  the  holy  sanctuary  on  any 
day  but  the  great  day  of  atonement,  (Lev.  xvi.,  2)  ;  but,  in  this 
last  case,  the  punishment  threatened  was,  apparently,  miraculous. 

There  were  other  transgressions,  which  were  looked  upon  as  so 
heinous,  that   they   entailed  on  the   criminal  the  penalty  of  being 
"cut  off  from  the  people,"  which,  in  all  cases,  implied  being  dis- 
owned as  an  Israelite,  debarred  from  intercourse,  and  shut  out  from 
participation  in  religious  solemnities  ;  in  some,  sentence  of  death. 
The  following  offences  were  thus  visited  : — The  omission  of  circum- 
cision, (Gen.  xvii.,  4);  omission  to  eat  the  passover,  (Num.  ix.,  13); 
eating  leavened  bread  during  passover  Aveek,    (Exod.    xii.,    19)  ; 
eating  blood,  (Lev.  vii.,  27)  ;   eating  the  fat  of  ox,  sheep,  or  goat, 
(Lev.  vii.,  23-25)  ;  entering  the  tabernacle  while  defiled  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  (Nam.  xix.,  13)  ;  eating  the  flesh  of  a  peace-ofl'eriug 
while  labouring  under  any  sort  of  defilement,   (Lev.  vii.,  20,  21)  ; 
omitting  to    "afflict  himself"    on   the  day   of   atonement,    (Lev. 
xxiii.,  29)  ;  compounding  any  imitation  of  the  holy  oil,  which  was 
used  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  or  putting  any  of  it  upon 
a  stranger,  (Exod.  xxx.,  33)  ;  officiating  as  a  priest  while  in  a  state 
of  defilement,  (Lev.  xxii.,  3). 
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Ill  none  of  these  instancea  conlcl  the  transgression  be  unconscious 
or  involuntary;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  these  offences  were  considered 
as  of  unusual  enormity.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  the  law 
might  bo  violated  ignorantl}',  or  in  which  the  vioLition,  if  wilful, 
was  regarded  as  less  heinous.  In  these,  atonement,  or  expiation, 
was  allowed  to  be  made  by  means  of  offerings,  ablutions,  or  otber 
purificatory  rites,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  offender  was 
considered  as  cleansed  from  his  defilement,  and  was  again  privileged 
to  join  the  solemnities  of  his  religion. 

Sin-offerings  were  required  to  be  presented  at  tlio  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacerdotal  office,  (Exod.  xxix,  10-14), 
and  of  the  Levitos  to  their  service  in  the  tabernacle,  (Num.  viii.,  8), 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them  from  any  impurities  which  they 
might,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  have  contracted.  This  was  a 
ritual  atonement  for  a  ritual  defilpment.  A  woman  after  child-birtli, 
and  also  after  her  period  of  separation,  if  of  longer  continuance  than 
usual,  was  required  to  present  both  a  bnrut-offering  and  a  sin- 
offering  ;  and  the  priest  who  offered  it  "made  an  atonement  for 
her."  (Lev.  xii.,  7  ;  xv,,  29,  30.)  A  Nazarite  who  bad,  by  un- 
avoidable accident,  touched  a  dead  body,  was  required  to  present  a 
burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  trespass-offering,  by  which 
"  atonement  "  would  be  made  for  him,  (Num.  vi.,  9-12)  ;  and,  on 
the  completion  of  his  vow,  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a 
peace-offering,  for  the  same  purpose.  (Num.  vi.,  13,  14.)  So, 
likewise,  a  leprous  person,  on  being  cured  of  the  disease,  was 
commanded  to  offer  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  trespass- 
offering,  as  "an  atonement."  (Lev.  xiv.,  1-32.)  Again:  it  was 
provided,  that  "if  a  soul  sin,  through  ignorance,  against  any  of 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  concerning  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them,"  (Lev.  iv.,  2), 
whether  the  transgression  shall  have  been  committed  by  a  priest, 
the  whole  congregation,  a  ruler,  or  a  private  person,  a  prescribed 
sin-offering  was  to  be  sacrificed,  by  which  the  officiating  priest  was 
to  "  make  atonement  "  for  the  transgressor,  and  the  sin  was  to  be 
forgiven.  (Lev.  iv.,  3,  13,  22,  27.)  And  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  was  appointed  to  be  a  day  of  general  atonement, 
(Lev.  xxiii. ,  26),  on  which  sin-offerings  were  presented,  as  an 
atonement,  on  behalf  of  the  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle,  the  great 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the  priests, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  congregation.  (Lev.  xvi.,  33.)  This  atone- 
ment was  prescribed,  expressly,  "  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins" — "  because  the  tabernacle  remained  among  them  in  the 
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tnidiit  of  their  ^mdeanness''  (Lev.  xvi.,  10.)  In  uoue  of  tliesu 
cases  could  any  moral  guilt  be  imputed.  They  were  cases  of  ritual 
impurity,  removed  by  ritual  expiations — ceremouies,  on  t'le  fultil- 
luent  of  which,  objects  employed  in  the  worship  of  God  wero 
permitted  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  use  ;  and  persons  who  had 
been,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  for  natural  or  accidental  cau.ses, 
excluded  from  society,  or  from  religious  solemnities,  were  restored 
to  their  customary  privileges. 

Trespass-offerings  were  commanded  to  be  presented  by  persona 
who  had  unconsciously  touched  the  carcase  of  any  unclean  animal, 
or  any  unclean ness  of  man,  (Lev.  v.  I — 6)  ;  by  any  one  who  had 
made  a  promissory  onth,  and  forgotten  it,  but  afterwards  recollected 
the  circumstance,  (Lev.  v.,  4)  ;  by  one  who  had  committed  a  trespass 
and  sin,  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah,  (Lev, 
v.,  15,  16)  ;  by  one  who  bad  "committed  anything  that  is  forbidden, 
though  he  ivlst  it  not"  (Lev.  v.,  17,  18)  ;  by  a  leprous  ppraou  on 
being  cured,  and  a  Nazarite,  who  had  incurred  uncleanness,  in 
connexion  with  the  sin-offering,  in  the  cases  already  described. 
Thus  far,  the  object  and  effect  of  the  trespass-offering  appear  to  have 
been  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  sin-offaring  ;  if  ntt  exactly  iden- 
tical with  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  trespass- 
offerings  were  required,  in  which  more  or  less  of  moral  culpability 
had  been  incurred  ;  though  manifestly  the  sacrifice  was  not  de- 
manded as  an  atmement  for  the  moral  culpability  itself,  but  for  the 
ceremonial  impurity  connected  witli  it. 

One  of  these  was  that  of  a  person  who,  being  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony iu  a  case  before  the  judges,  and  "  having  heard  the  voice  of 
adjuration,"  nevertheless  refrained  from  coming  forward  as  a  witness. 
"  When  he  shall  have  become  guilty  in  this  thing,  be  shall  confess 
that  he  hath  sinned  in  this  thing,  and  shall  bring  his  trespass- 
oflfering  to  Jehovali,"  (fee.  (Lev.  v.,  1-6.)  In  this  case  a  moral 
wrong  was  committed  by  withholding  his  testimony  ;  and  a  cere- 
monial defilement,  i.e.,  exclusion  from  the  tabernacle,  and  from 
participation  in  sacred  rite.s,  had  been  incurred,  by  disregarding  the 
"voice  of  adjuration."  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  offender, 
when  he  voluntarily  came  forward  and  confessed  his  sin,  must  have 
been  actuated  by  real  penitence  ;  the  very  act  of  acknowledging  his 
guilt  in  such  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  testified  his  desire  to 
repair  the  injurj'  which  he  bad  done  ;  and,  indeed,  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  itself  a  complete  reparation  of  the  wrong  dune  by  his 
former  silence.  I  apprehend  that  the  penitent  feeling  of  the  heart, 
the  voluntary  and  open  confession  of  the  fault,  the  desire  shewn  to 
repair  the  injury  which  had  been  caused  to  his  neighbour,  or  the 
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actual  reparation  of  the  wrong,  were  accepted  by  God,  as  a  ground 
of  forgiveness  for  the  offence,  ao  far  as  it.  was  an  imin  ral  and  irre- 
ligious act ;  and  tlie  trespass-offering  was  accepted  as  an  atonement 
for  the  ritual  delilement  consequent  upon  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  put 
an  end  to  the  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  from  religious  observances. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  had 
wronged  his  neighbour  by  violence  or  fraud,  and  had  lied  or  sworn 
falsely  concerning  the  matter.  When  he  came  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  he  was  required  to  restore  the  property  thus  wrongfully 
acquired,  adding  one-fifth  part  as  a  penalty  ;  and  to  offer  a  trespass- 
offering.  (Lev.  vi.,  2-7.)  This  was  a  case  of  sincere  contrition, 
and  voluntary  restitution,  with  a  public  confession,  and  compensa- 
tion for  consequential  damages.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  were 
accepted  as  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong  ;  and  the  trespass-offering 
was  taken  as  an  atonement  for  the  impurity  contracted  by  the 
profane  use  of  God's  holy  name,  invoked  to  a  falsehood.  I  may 
add  that  the  policy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  both  these  examples, 
appears  to  have  been  to  encourage  voluntary  confession  of  injuries, 
and  reparation  for  them,  by  rendering  the  terms  of  restoration  to 
social  and  ecclesiastical  privileges,  as  easy  as  they  could  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  general  good. 

The  last  case  that  remains  to  be  considered,  is  that  of  criminal 
conversation  "with  a  woman  who  is  a  bond-maid,  a  concubine,  not 
redeemed,  nor  free."     In  this  case,  scourging  was  to  be  inflicted  ; 
doubtless  on  both  the  guilty  parties,  though  that  be  not  exactly  stated. 
(Lev.  xix.,  20,  22.)     The  man  was,  in  addition,  required  to  present  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-offering  ;   "  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him,  with  the  ram  of  the  tx^espass-offering,  for  his  sin,  which 
he  hath  committed  ;  and  his  sin,  which  he  hath  committed,  shall  be 
forgiven  him."     Here,  two  things  are  to  be  considered;  the  crime 
against  society,  and  the  ritual  defilement  connected  with  it,     Tlie 
penalty  annexed  to  the  social  crime  was  that  of  scourging.     The 
uncleanness  was  removed,  by  the  sacriflce  of  the  ram  for  a  trespass- 
offering.       It  must    be    remembered   that    ritual    defilement   was 
always  incurred  by  carnal  intercourse,  even  in  the  case  of  husband 
and  wife.      In  such  cases,  the  prescribed  atonement  was  ablution  ; 
and  the  uncleanness  only  lasted  a  day  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  illicit 
intercourse  now  tinder   consideration,    it  continued  till  the    chief 
offender  was  able  to  present  himself  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
which  might  be  for  a  period  of  weeks,  or  months  ;  and  then  he  had 
to  bring  an  oftVring  of  some  value.     It  need  occasion  neither  sur- 
prise nor  difficulty,  to  find  the  ceremonial  impurity  hero  designated 
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by  the  term  "  sin  ;  "  for  there  are  many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
word,  iu  that  signification.  Of  this,  we  have  one  iu  the  passage 
already  citeJ,  respecting  the  Nazarite,  who  had  unavoidably  touched 
a  dead  body.  He  was  required  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  aud  a 
sin-offering  as  an  expiation.  "  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  make  an 
atonement  for  him,  for  that  he  sinned  with  the  dead  ;  and  shall 
hallow  his  head  that  same  day."  (Num.  vi.,  11.)  So,  also,  it  was 
prescribed,  that  if  a  person  have  touched,  the  carcase  of  any  unclean 
animal,  or  the  uncleanness  of  man,  even  without  his  knowing  of 
it  at  the  time,  when  he  becomes  aware  of  it,  "then  he  shall  be 
guilty;"  and  "  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned,^'  .... 
"  and.  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering,  ....  and  the 
priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  concerning  his  sin."  (Lev. 
v.,  2,  3,  5,  6.)  And  so,  elsewhere,  frequently.  Hence,  "the 
water  of  purification,"  (Num.  viii.,  7,)  i^  hi  the  Hebi'ew  called  the 
"  water  of  sin  ; "  and  the  lustral  water,  by  the  sprinkling  of  which, 
the  defilement  occasioned  by  touching  a  dead  body  was  removed,  is 
called  "a  purification  for  sin."  (Num.  xix.,  9;  comp.  ver.  11-22.) 
In  fact,  no  attentive  reader  of  the  pentateuch  can  fail  to  remark, 
that  the  term  sin,  (both  as  verb  and  noun,)  is  applied  very  often 
to  ritual  impurities,  even  when  contracted  accidentally  or  uncon- 
sciousl}\  And  this  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  ; 
for  it  denotes,  primarily  aud  properly,  a  slip,  a  mischance,  amis- 
take. 

The  cases  of  uncleanness,  which  were  removed  by  bathings  or 
ablutions,  lustrations  and  similar  ceremonies,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified.  But  they  are  not  without  their  significance,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  now  before  us.  They  shew  that  the  effect  of  the 
death  of  an  animal  victim,  in  the  removal  of  some  classes  of  impurity, 
was  exactly  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  application  of  water, 
with  or  without  a  slight  mixture  of  ashes,  in  others  ;  no  more,  and 
no  less.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the 
question,  would  do  well  to  study  these  purification-rites  carefnlly, 
as  they  stand  in  the  last  four  books  of  pentateuch  ;  especially  in 
Leviticus.  But  there  is  one  form  of  expiation,  which  is  so  gener- 
ally misunderstood,  that  a  brief  discussion  of  it  seems  necessary  to 
a  just  conception  of  the  great  question  respecting  the  forgiveness 
of  sin. 

It  is  that  of  the  Azazel,  or  scape-goat.  On  the  day  of  atonement, 
it  was  ordained  that  the  high-priest,  (Aai-on  is  nami-d,  but  his 
successors  are  manifestly  included,)  should  receive  from  the  congre- 
gation two  kids  of  the  goats,  and,  having  cast  lots  upon  them,  should 
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sacrilice  that  on  wliich  the  lot  fell,  as  a  slii-offoriug,  "  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins;"  and  also,  "for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  that 
remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleanness  ; "  and  also, 
to  '^cleanse  the  altar  and  hallow  it,  from  the  uncleanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of  reconciling 
the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation,  and  the 
altar,  he  shall  bring  the  live  goat ;  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 
Lands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  tr.ansgressions  in  all 
their  sins,  putting  them  npon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send 
him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.  And 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not 
inhabited  :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness,"  (Lev. 
xvi.,  1-34.)  Many  of  our  brethren  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  transference  of  guilt,  and  of  vicarious  punishment. 
If  it  were  so,  does  it  not  seem  to  them  strange — supposing  as  they 
do,  that  the  guilt  of  all  believers  has  been  transferred  to  Christ,  and 
their  punishment  inflicted  on  him — that  the  case  of  the  Azazel  is 
never  once  referred  to,  or  alluded  to  ia  the  Ne>v  Testament  ? 
Archbishop  M^igee  and  other  writers  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
imputed  sin  and  vicarious  punishment,  labour  hard  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  scape-goat  was  typical  of  the  atonement,  made  for 
siu  by  the  death  of  Christ.  (Discourses  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice, 
vol.  i.,  p.  61,  62;  vol.  ii.,  p.  342-347.)  But  he  has  not  attempted 
t>  grapple  with  the  fatal  fact,  than  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
where  there  is  minute  reference  to  the  other  ceremonies  of  the 
day  of  atonement,  (and  where  I  may  observe  they  and  all  other 
ritual  atonements  are  placed  on  their  pi'oper  footing,  as  "  purifi- 
cation of  the  flesh,")  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Azazel.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  was  neither  transference  nor  imputation  of  sin  to  the 
scape-goat.  There  was  no  vicarious  punishment  in  the  case.  There 
was  no  punishment  at  all.  The  scape-goat  was  not  punished.  He 
was  led  away  into  the  wilderness  ;  the  very  place  which,  from 
instinct,  he  would  himself  have  preferred.  He  was  placed  in  "a  land 
not  inhabited,"  where  he  was  free  from  the  dominion  and  control  of 
man,  the  great  despot  of  the  lower  creation.  He  was  turned  loose, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  natural  liberty,  free  to  range  at  will  over 
the  hills  and  plains,  and  enjoy  the  bounties  of  a  benignant  provi- 
dence. The  scape-goat  was  not  punished  ;  nor  was  there  any  real 
transference  of  guilt  to  him.  The  whole  action  was  symbolical  ; 
and  beautifully  betokened  the  free,  unpurchased,  and  unconditional 
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pardon  of  those  sins  wLich  Aaron  bad  confessed  upon  liini,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  nature.  The  act  was  significant  am] 
expressive.  The  transgressions  and  iniquities  of  the  people  were 
first  confessed  and  deplored  by  the  high  priest,  whose  hands  were 
laid  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat ;  the  animal  was  then  turned 
loose  in  the  wilderness,  exempt  from  man's  control  and  cruelty. 
The  act  was  very  significant.  It  expressed  in  symbolical  language 
what  is  conveyed  in  the  direct  assertion  of  the  Apostle — "  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."     (1  John  i.,  9.) 

From  all  this  we  see  very  plainly  that  the  sacrifices,  ablutions, 
and  other  piacular  rites  of  the  ancient  disiieusalion,  which  are  often 
relied  upon  as  collateral  proofs  of  the  eflBcacy  of  Christ's  death  in 
satisfying  the  law  or  the  justice  of  God,  on  account  of  the  moral 
offences  of  the  faithful,  lend  to  that  doctrine  no  support  whatever. 
Not  one  of  them  can  be  shewn,  in  any  single  instance,  to  have  pos- 
sessed such  a  virtue,  or  to  have  been  supposed  to  possess  it.  They 
were  expiatory,  unquestionably  ;  but  not  for  immoralities.  They 
atoned  only  for  ceremonial  transgressions.  Their  efficacy  extended 
no  farther  than  to  restore  the  person  who  had  neglected  or  violated 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  his  brethren,  and  of  uniting  with  them  in  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  from  which  he  had  been,  by  ceremonial 
defilement,  excluded.  And  here  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  true  and 
striking  analogy  between  the  sin-offerings,  trespass-offerings,  ablu- 
tions, and  other  expiatory  rites  of  the  Mosaic  code  on  the  one  baud, 
and  the  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jasns  Christ,  "  the  lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  on  the  other.  The 
Mosaic  rites  removed  the  defilements  under  which  those  who  per- 
formed them  had  previously  laboured,  in  consequence  of  their 
neglect  of  some  of  the  ceremonial  enactments  of  the  law.  The 
death  of  Christ  was  the  signal  of  the  total  abolition  of  all  ritual 
laws  ;  and,  by  or  through  it,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  had  been 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  excluded  as  unclean,  from  the  privi- 
leges of  God's  church  and  people,  were  brought  nigh  to  the  spiritual 
tabernacle,  and  made  "  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  unto  God,  by  Jesus  Christ  ;"  (1  Pet.,  ii.,  5)  : 
"  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people."  (1  Pet.,  ii.,  9.)  This  is  the  true  point  of  the 
analogy  ;  and  to  it  there  are,  as  will  be  seen,  frequent  allusions  ia 
the  New  Testament. 
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11 — SAC'RiricEs.     (P.  5.) 

LIany  learned  meu  have  discussed  the  question,  whence  did  the 
custom  of  ofleiiiig  sacrifice,  so  genei'al  iu  the  aucieiit  world,  derive 
its  origin  ?  Some  have  argueJ  that  it  was  instituted  by  a  direct 
command  by  God  liimself  ;  others  have  maintained  tbat  it  sprung 
from  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  huniau  beings,  anxious  to  declare 
their  gratitude  to  the  Great  Bestower  of  every  good,  by  devoting 
to  Him  a  portion  of  the  bounties  with  which  He  had  blessed  them. 
The  latter  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  supported,  both  by  reason 
and  Scripture.  In  the  account  of  the  first  sacrifice,  (Gen,  iv., 
3,  4,  5),  no  divine  command  is  recorded  or  hinted  at  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  language  of  the  history  plainly  intimates  that  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  presented  by  Cain,  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock, 
presented  by  Abel,  were  purely  free-will  offerings.  And  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  hypothesis,  that,  wherever  sacrifices  prevailed, 
they  consisted  of  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  vegetables — 
the  produce  of  pasturage  and  tillage.  Not  only  were  these  the 
primeval  occupations  of  civilized  man,  but  the  products  of  them  are 
among  the  things  which  are  most  obviously  the  gifts  of  God,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  directly  and  specially  bestowed  on  men  for 
their  own  benefit  ;  therefore,  the  fittest  to  be  presented  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  bounty.  Wild  animals  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  very  valuable  to  their  captor  ;  but  they  are  not 
I'egarded  as  things  created  or  produced  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of 
human  beings.  Manufactured  articles  are  often  very  costly  ;  but, 
being  the  product  of  human  art,  they  would  not,  in  a  rude  age,  be 
considered  as  being  so  distinctly  or  so  directly  the  gift  of  God  as 
the  increase  of  the  flock  and  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Hence,  I 
believe  no  nation  has  been  found,  among  all  the  tribes  of  men  who 
have  worshipped  the  Deity  by  sacrifice,  in  which  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  offer  either  wild  animals  or  manufactured  articles  on  the 
altar.  Even  when  human  victims  have  been  sacrificed,  the  same 
feeling  has  predominated.  In  all  such  cases,  the  victims  have  been 
either  slaves,  who  were,  and  are  still,  wherever  slavery  exists, 
regarded  as  a  superior  class  of  domestic  animals  ;  or  captives,  who, 
by  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  were  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors  ;  or 
criminals,  who,  by  their  ofi'euces  against  society,  had  forfeited  their 
freedom,  and  sunk  down  into  the  same  degraded  rank.  The  victims 
were,  in  all  cases,  the  property  either  of  individuals  or  communi- 
ties. It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  tenour  and  spirit  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  which  prevailed  so 
extensively,  did  not  derive  its  origin  from  a  divine  precept.     On 
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the  contrary,  whenever  it  is  meutioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  it  is  spoken  of  with  horror  and  indignation.     It  arose 
from  an  ignorant  desire,  in  a  debased  and  superstitious  era  of  the 
human  mind,  to  honour  God,  by  presenting  at  His  altar  what  was 
considered  tlie  most  valuable  of  His  own  gifts.     It  has  been  often 
asserted,  that  the  offering  of  animals  in  sacrifice  was  a  divine  insti- 
tution, typical  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  tlie 
world  ;  and  that  it  was  required  to  be  presented  as  an  expression  of 
faith  in  the  Saviour,  who  was  to  atone,  by  his  blood,  for  human  guilt. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  Abel's  offering  was  accepted,  and  Cain's 
rejected,  because  the  former,  being  accompanied  with  the  shedding 
of  blood,  indicated  that  the  donor  placed  reliance  on  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  latter,  being  a  bloodless  offering, 
implied  that  Cain  renounced  the  divinely-promised  means  of  salva- 
tion.    There  is  not   one  word   of  this,  or  any  similar  ground   of 
distinction  between  them,  in  the  sacred  historian's  page  ;  neither  is 
there  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  or  in 
the   Mosaic   law,  (which  treats  so  largely  of  sacrifices  and  their 
accompaniments),  the  slightest  hint  of  any  such   reference,  as  is 
supposed,  to  the  death  or  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     It  is  evident  that 
the  rejection  of  Cain's  offering  proceeded  not  from  any  dissatisfac- 
tion, on  God's  part,  with  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  he  pre- 
sented ;  for  these  were  all  God's  own  sinless  creatures,  and  there- 
fore, good  ;  but  from  God's  knowledge  of  the  unprovoked  enmity 
and  ferocious  malignity  which  lurked  in  his  heart.     So  far  was  an 
offering  of  vegetable  productions  from  being,  in  itself,  displeasing 
to  the  Deity,  or  even  unacceptable,  that,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  such 
offerings,   (technically  termed  mincha),    were  expressly  enjoined  ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  animal  victim  would  not  have  been  accepted 
without  them.      This  was,  in  particular,  the  case  with  the  greater 
number  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings  ; 
the  very  sacrifices  which  are  supposed  to  have  implied  most  clearly 
an  auticipative  reference  to  the  crucifixion  on  Calvary,  and  to  have 
derived  all  their  virtue  from  the  pre-efficacious  influeuce  of   that 
mysterious  event.     This  is  a  difficulty  which  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
assert  such  a  reference  and  such  a  reflex  influence  to  solve  as  best 
they  may.     If,  indeed,  the  ancient  sacrifices  had  been  designed  pri- 
marily and  principally  to  prefigure   the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  human  victims 
were  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  God's  altar,  especially  such  as 
might  voluntarily  permit  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  ;*^or  it  cannot 

*  I  may  claim  for  this  rcasoninsr,  the  confirmatory  authority  of  the  arguments  advanced 
hy  Archbishop  Magee.  (Disburses,  <fc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  37y-3f»9.)  His  own  opinion  is,  of  course, 
H  gainst  me  ;  but  his  reasonings  seem  to  be  in  my  favour. 
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be  denied  that  such  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  would 
much  more  strikingly  ;md  impressively  typify  the  scene  on  Golgotha, 
than  any  oflering  consisting  of  senseless  animals — bullocks,  rams, 
or  he-goats.  That  awful  and  most  deeply  interesting  event  gains 
nothing,  and  loses  much,  by  being  connected,  otherwise  than  in  a 
figure  of  speech,  with  the  sacrifices,  whether  bloody  or  bloodless,  of 
the  ancient  world. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  by  Noah,  by  Abraham,  and  by  the 
patriarchs  ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  from  which  we  can  define 
with  certainty  either  the  nature  of  the  offerings  or  the  formalities 
with  which  they  were  presented.  The  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  being  then  recognised,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
than  none  except  the  former  were  sacrificed.  It  is  nearly  certain 
that  the  head  of  the  family,  for  the  time  being,  officiated  as  priest  ; 
and  that  the  altar  might  be  erected  wherever  he  judged  it  proper  or 
convenient  to  place  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  worship 
of  God  by  sacrifice  was  suspended  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  chosen  race  in  Egypt.     (See  Exod.  viii.,  25-27.) 

At  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  minute  and  careful  instructions 
were  given  respecting  the  substances  to  be  ofi'ered  in  sacrifice,  the 
place  at  which  they  should  be  presented,  the  formalities  of  the  rite, 
the  persons  who  should  officiate,  and  the  disposal  of  that  which  re- 
mained after  the  prescribed  portion  had  been  consumed.  None  but 
clean  animals — and  of  these  only  fowl  and  quadrupeds — were  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  sacrifi.ce.  Fish  and  insects,  though  some 
species  of  them  might  be  eaten,  were  not  allowed  to  be  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  God.  Every  victim  was  required  to  be  without 
blemish.  Vegetable  substances  might  also  be  offered  ;  fine  flovir, 
iiuleavened  cakes,  early  corn  rubbed  out  of  the  ear,  oil,  wine,  and 
incense,  were  often  required  with  animal  victims,  and  sometimes 
accepted  as  their  substitutes.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  offer  any 
sacrifice  elsewhere  than  at  the  one  altar  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  place  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  for  his  habitation, 
(Deut.  xii,,  5,  6,  <fec.)  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  or  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  after  it  was  built. 
This  precept  was  looked  upon  as  so  solemn  and  so  important  that 
any  person  who  violated  it  was  to  be  "cut  off  from  among  his 
people."  (Lev.  xvii.,  8,  9.)  The  formalities  of  the  rite  were 
various,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  offerings  ;  but,  in  all 
cases,  the  victim,  if  an  animal,  was  to  be  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  (or  the  temple,  in  after  times) ;  there,  and  not  else- 
where, it  was  to  be  slaughtered  ;  the  blood  was  to  be  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  except  a  portion  of  it,  which  was  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  itself,  or  on  some  of  the  sacred  objects  in  the 
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tabernacle  ;  the  whole  or  part  of  the  flesh  was  then  to  be  burnt  with 
fire  on  the  altar  ;  if  any  remained,  it  was  either  to  be  the  perquisite 
of  the  priests,  who  were  to  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  or  to  be  divided 
in  prescribed  proportions  between  the  priests  and  the  donors,  who 
Avere  to  eat  it  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice,  or  on  the  following  day  at 
farthest.  No  person,  except  a  descendant  from  Aaron,  duly 
consecrated  and  set  apart  to  his  oflSce,  was  authorised  to  oflBciatc  as 
priest.  Auj-  one  who  dared  presume  to  olfer  a  sacrifice,  not  being 
of  the  sacerdotal  family,  was  to  be  put  to  death.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars, which  were  strictly  essential  to  the  acceptability  of  the 
sacrifices  under  the  old  dispensation,  there  was  the  most  marked 
opposition  between  them  and  the  death  of  Christ.  If  his  death  was 
a  literal  sacrifice,  it  was  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  ancient  people  of 
God  were  taught  to  regard  with  horror  and  abomination.  For  the 
victim  was  of  a  kind  which  Jehovah  had  solemnly  and  utterly 
rejected,  and  had,  by  the  most  awful  denunciations,  forbidden  to  be 
presented  to  Himself,  The  victim  was  not  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  temple,  nor  slain  at  the  altar  of  God  ;  nor  was  his  blood 
sprinkled  on  it,  or  any  of  the  objects  iu  the  sanctuary.  The  flesh 
was  not  eaten  by  the  j)riests  ;  nor  by  any  one,  unless  the  Homish 
doctrine  of  transixhstantiation  be  admitted.  And,  lastly,  the  .sacri- 
fice was  not  oQ'ered  up  by  the  consecrated  priests  of  God,  but  by 
the  impure  and  unholy  hands  of  pagan  idolaters.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange,  how  any  one,  with  these  broad  lines  of  distinction 
present  iu  his  mind,  could,  for  a  moment,  suppose,  that  the  one  great 
end  for  which  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  instituted  was  to  celebrate  the 
death  of  Christ  beforehand  ;  to  serve  as  a  means  by  which  the 
worshippers  should  express  their  faith  in  its  atoning  efficacy  before 
it  took  place  ;  and  to  lead  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  build  their  hope  of 
salvation  on  it  afterwards.  If  the  object  of  the  lawgiver  had  been 
to  j:>ret'en^  the  death  of  Christ  from  being  ever  regarded  as  a  literal 
sacrifice,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  could  scarcely  have  devised  regula- 
tions better  fitted  to  answer  his  purpose.  To  me  these  ordinances 
speak  in  tones  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  no  sacrifice,  iu  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and 
that,  when  it  is  called  so  in  the  Scriptures,  or  elsewhere,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  same  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
death  of  any  person  who  heroically  lays  down  his  life  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  or  the  defence  of  a  great 
and  holy  cause. 

The  kinds  of  sacrifices  were  various  ;  and  their  objects  different. 

1.  The  burnt-offering  was,  apparently,  designed  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  GoJ'a  sovereign  dominion.     It  was  to  be  taken  from  tlie 
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berd  or  from  the  flock,  a  male  without  blemish  ;  the  whole  of  the 
flesh  was  to  be  consumed  ou  the  altar  ;  the  skin  was  to  be  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priest.  (Lev.  i.,  1-13  ;  vii.,  8.)  In  case  of  poverty, 
a  biirnt-olieriny  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  would  be  accepted, 
A  mincha,  or  vegetable  sacrifice,  was  also  admissible,  (Lev.,  oh.  ii.)  ; 
but  whether  as  an  accompaniment  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  an 
animal  victim,  is  not  very  distinctl)^  intimated  :  the  latter  most 
probably  ;  and  if  so,  as  a  further  compliance  with  the  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor.  A  "memorial"  only  of  the  mincha  or 
"  meat-oflfering  " — better  translated  meal-offering — was  consumed  j 
the  remainder  was  given  to  the  priests.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  burnt-ofi'ering,  as  no  expiatory  virtue  waa 
ever  assigned  to  it  ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  who  believes  in  the 
atoning  eflScacy  of  the  Saviour's  death  can  refer  to  this  sort  of  sacri- 
fice as  a  type  of  it. 

2.  Next  in  importance  and  dignity  was  the  peace-offering ;  which, 
like  the  burnt-offering,  (at  least  when  the  latter  was  presented  by  an 
individual),  was  always  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  It  was  either  presented 
as  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
(Lev.  vii.,  12-16.)  The  victim  was  to  be  of  the  herd,  or  of  the 
flock,  and  might  be  male  or  female.  The  kidneys,  the  inward  fat, 
and  the  midiiff,  and,  if  the  victim  were  a  lamb,  the  tail,  also,  were 
to  be  burnt  ;  tlie  right  shoulder  was  given  to  the  officiating  priest ; 
the  breast  to  the  whole  of  the  priests  in  common  ;  the  rest  of  the 
carcass  was  returned  to  the  donor,  who  was  required  to  eat  it  with 
his  friends,  within  a  limited  time  ;  but  no  part  of  it  could  be  eaten 
by  any  person  while  in  a  state  of  defilement.  "With  the  peace- 
offering,  a  meal-offering  was  required  ;  of  which  a  part  belonged  to 
the  priest,  the  remainder  was  the  property  of  the  person  who  j)re- 
sented  the  sacrifice.  I  shall  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  peace- 
offering  with  the  remark,  that  Archbishop  Magee,  who  has  raked 
together  every  argument  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  lend  even 
the  semblance  of  support  to  his  proposition  "that  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  were  propitiatory,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal,  and  in  virtue  of  it,  either  immediately 
or  remotely,  the  pardon  of  the  offender  was  procured" — (vol.  i.,  p. 
378)— does  not  attempt  to  prove  "  the  vicarious  import,"  or  the 
"  propitiatory  virtue  "  of  the  peace-offering.  How,  indeed,  could  a 
sacrifice,  which  involved  no  confession  of  sin,  nor  implied  any 
consciousnes  of  it ;  which  made  atonement  for  nothing,  and  was 
never  regarded  as  expiatory  in  any  sense,  be  held  to  convey  a 
"  vicarious  import,"  or  to  foreshadow  the  accomplishment  of  a  grand 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  its  efficacy  ? 
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3.  In  the  third  rank — aud  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  they  are 
phiced  by  the  great  legislature  of  the  Jews  only  in  the  third  rank — 
came  the  piacnlar  or  purifying  sacrifices,  denominated  sin-offerings 
and  trespass-offerings.  This  might  be,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  who  presented  it,  a  heifer,  a  female  lamb,  a  kid,  (male 
or  female),  a  turtle  dove,  or  a  young  pigeon.  The  blood  was  to  be 
poured  oiit,  aud  a  portion  of  it  sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  great  altar,  or  the  vail  of  the  tabernacle.  The  kidne5'3  and  the 
inward  fat  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  ;  the  hide  and  carcass  to 
be  carried  out  and  burnt  without  the  camp.  (Lev.,  ch.  iv.)  In  case 
of  iDOverty,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  without  oil  or  frank- 
incense, would  be  accepted  for  a  siu-ofifering.  These  rites  were 
declared  to  be  expiations  or  atonements  for  persons  who  had  sinned 
through  ignorance  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
but  whose  transgressions  afterwards  came  to  their  knowledge  ;  aud 
for  others  who  had  declined  coming  forward  as  witnesses  when 
adjured,  or  had  by  force  or  fraud  acquired  the  property  of  their 
brethren,  but  afterwards  had  voluntarily  acknowledged  their  siu,  and 
made  amends.  In  one  particular  case,  a  trespass-olfering  was 
required  as  an  expiation  for  a  ritual  defilement,  which  was  connected 
with  an  immoral  act — the  immorality  being  visited  with  corporal 
punishment.  It  is  on  these  rites — the  sin-ofi'ering  aud  the  trespass- 
offering — that  the  upholders  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  strictly  aud  properly  a  sacrifice,  by  which  satisfaction 
was  made  for  human  sin,  and  of  which,  all  the  ancient  sacrificial 
observances  were  but  tj'pes  and  emblems,  must  ultimately  rest 
their  cause.  But  how  little  support  these  notions  have  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  has  already  been  shewn  in 
the  preceding  article  of  this  Appendix.  It  must  ever  prove  a  stumb- 
ling-block in  the  way  of  such  theories,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  single  expression  by 
which  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  and  the 
death  of  Christ  is  even  hinted  at. 


C. — Offences  against  Religion  and  Morals.     (P.  5.) 

Those  who  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  full,  entire,  and  perfect 
satisfaction  for  all  manner  of  sin,  and  believe  that  the  sacrifices 
ordained  iu  the  Mosaic  code  were  merely  typical  of  it,  and  that 
they  partook  of  its  virtue  because  they  were  its  types,  maintain  a 
principle  which  seems  to  imply  tbat,  in  all  cases  of  transgression, 
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SO  long  as  the  old  dispensation  cudured,  ofFendera  might  have  Lad 
recourse  to  these  sacrifices,  and  that,  by  lueaus  of  them,  every 
species  of  guilt  might  be  atoned,  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  to 
insinuate  that  all  who  have  urged  in  favour  of  the  common  doctrine 
of  atonement,  arguments  which  rest  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  carry  their 
views  to  these,  their  legitimate  lengths — lengths  which  would  make 
the  heaven-commanded  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament  as  im- 
moral in  their  tendency,  as  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  preached 
by  Tetzel  and  his  associates.  But  I  must  say  some  of  the  leading 
writers  on  this  question  have  not  been  as  careful  as  might  have 
been  desirable  to  guard  their  readers  against  this  abvise.  That 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  from  Avbich  it  springs,  is 
manifest  from  even  a  brief  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  code  respecting  ofiences  and  their  penalties.  We  specify 
the  following  as  samples  of  the  whole  : — 

For  cursing  God,  or  blasphemy,  the  penalty  was  death  by  stoning. 
(Lev,  xxiv.,  14-16.)  For  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  or 
any  false  god,  the  penalty  was  death.  (Deut,  xvii.,  2-7  ;  Exod. 
xxii.,  20.)  For  causing  one's  seed  to  pass  tbroiigh  the  fire  to 
Molech,  the  penalty  was  death.  (Lev.  xx.,  1-5.)  Necromancers, 
wizards,  diviners,  and  soothsayers,  were  to  be  put  to  death.  (Exod. 
xxii.,  18.)  Whoever  enticed  another  to  idolatry  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  (Deut.,  ch.  xiii.)  Whosoever  struck  or  cur.sed  either  of 
his  parents  was  to  be  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.,  15-17.)  A  re- 
bellious son,  who  refused  to  obey  his  father  or  mother,  when  found 
guilty  by  the  elders,  was  to  be  stoned.  (Deut.  xviii.,  21.)  Adul- 
terers and  adulteresses  were  to  be  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xx.,  14) 
If  a  man  brought  a  false  charge  of  unchastity  against  a  woman 
whom  he  had  married,  he  was  to  be  scourged,  and  to  pay  to  her  father 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  shekels  of  silver  ;  and  it  was  never  afterwards 
to  be  in  his  power  to  divorce  her.  (Deut.  xxii.,  13-19)  He  who 
killed  a  man  deliberately  and  wilfully  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
(Exod,  XX.,  13.)  The  accidental  homicide  might  flee  to  a  city  of 
refuge  ;  and  if  able  to  satisfy  the  magistrates  that  the  act  was  done 
without  malice,  he  was  safe  from  the  "avenger  of  blood"  so  long 
as  he  remained  within  its  precincts  ;  but  if  he  transgressed  its 
limits  he  might  be  slain.  (Deut.  xix. ,  4-13)  In  case  of  bodily 
injury,  the  principle  of  retaliation  was  enforced — "  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth."  (Lev.  xxiv.,  19,  20.)  He  who  smote  a  slave  so 
that  he  died  under  his  hand,  underwent  corporal  punishment. 
(Exod.  xxi.,  20.)  If  a  man  struck  his  slave  so  as  to  destroy  an  eye 
or  a  tooth,  the  slave  was  made  free.  (Exod.  xxi.,  26.)  A  man- 
stealer  was  to  be  put  to  death.     (Exod.   xxi.,   16.)     A    stealer   of 
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cattle  was  to  repay  five  oxen  for  one  that  he  had  stolen,  and  four 
sheep  for  one.  If  he  were  not  able  to  make  restitution  on  this 
Bcale,  he  was  to  be  sold  ;  but  if  the  animal  were  found  in  his 
possession  alive,  he  shall  only  be  required  to  pay  double  to  the 
owner.  (Exod.  xxii.,  1-4.)  Crimes  against  nature  were  punished 
wnth  death.     (Lev.  xviii,,  22  ;  Exod.  xxii.,  19.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  very  few  oflFences  against  religion 
or  morality  for  which  specific  penalties  were  not  provided.  In 
none  of  these  cases — nor  in  matiy  others,  which  I  have  omitted  to 
save  space — was  any  ritual  atonement  provided  ;  in  none  of  them, 
or  of  the  kindred  ofl"euces,  would  any  have  been  accepted.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  ritual  atonement  for  any  moral  transgressions,  with 
the  exception  of  two  cases,  in  which  a  sacrificial  expiation  was 
allowed  to  the  penitent  who  voluntarily  and  publicly  acknowledged 
and  dejilored  his  own  oflfence  ;  and  oue  other,  in  which  a  moral 
transgression  and  a  ceremonial  defilement  were  combined  :  in  that 
case,  a  bodily  chastisement  was  inflicted  on  account  of  the  immor- 
ality, and  a  trespass-ofiering  was  required  to  remove  the  ceremonial 
impurity. — (See  Appendix  A,  p.  124.) 

That  the  view  which  I  have  in  this  Appendix  stated  respecting 
the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  sacrificial  atonements  is,  on  the 
whole,  correct,  is  to  myself  made  as  manifest  as  the  noonday  sun, 
by  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  the  exhortations 
contained  in  the  prophetical  books.  We  read  in  the  Sacred  Record 
of  many  glaring  crimes,  and  of  their  forgiveness.  There  are  no 
cases  more  remarkable  than  some  which  occurred  in  the  life  of 
David ;  and  of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  his  adultery  with 
Bathsheba  and  the  murder  of  her  husband.  (2  Samuel,  ch.  xi. 
and  xii.)  For  these  heinous  crimes,  (each  of  which  was  capital), 
David  obtained  forgiveness.  But  how  ?  Not  by  or  through  any 
siu-ofiering  or  trespass-offering  ;  nothing  of  the  sort  was  presented, 
nor  required,  nor  would  have  been  accepted  :  he  was  pardoned 
purely  in  consequence  and  on  account  of  his  repentance.  "  And 
David  said  unto  Nathan,  '  I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  !'  And 
Nathan  said  unto  David,  'Jehovah  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin; 
thou  shalt  not  die.'"  (2  Sam.,  xii.,  13.)  And,  in  fact,  I  cannot 
find,  in  the  whole  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
single  instance  of  moral  transgression  being  forgiven  through,  or 
in  consequence  of,  a  sacrificial  offering  of  any  kind  ;  though  there 
are  very  many  examples  of  gross  offences  against  morality  being 
pardoned  on  the  repentance  and  amendment  of  the  transgressor. 

And  so,  likewise,  in  the  other  sacred  books.  When  the  ritual 
transgressions  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  are  denounced,  ritual 
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remedies  are  prescribed.  But,  when  oflFeiices  against  morality  are 
complained  of,  the  means  of  reconciliation  to  God  wliich  are  held 
forth,  are  of  a  totally  diflfereut  nature.  Of  this  T  take  but  oue 
example  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  : — 

"  Hear  the  words  of  Jeliovah,  ye  princes  of  Sodom  ; 

Give  ear  uuto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah  1 

"  What  care  I  for  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  ?  saith  Jeliovah  : 

I  am  cloyed  with  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ; 

And  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  and  of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  I  delight  not. 

"  When  ye  come  before  me. 

Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  ? 

"  Tread  my  courts  no  more  :  bring  no  more  a  vain  oblation  ; 

Incense,  it  is  an  abomination  to  me  I 

The  new  moon,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  the  convoked  assembly, 

I  cannot  endure  :  the  fast  and  tlie  day  of  restraint. 

Your  new  moons  and  your  festivals  my  soul  hateth  ; 

They  are  a  burden  unto  me  :  I  am  weary  to  bear  them. 

"  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ; 

Yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  : 

Your  hands  are  full  of  blood  ! 

"  Wash  you  ;  make  you  clean  ; 

Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doing  from  before  mine  eyes  ; 

Cease  to  do  evil  ;  learn  to  do  well  ; 

Seek  judgment  ;  relieve  the  oppressed  ; 

Judge  the  fatherless  ;  plead  for  the  widow. 

"  Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  Jehovah  : 

Tliough  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow  : 

Though  they  be  read  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  like  wool. 

"If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient. 

Ye  shall  feed  on  the  good  of  the  land  ; 

But,  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel, 

Ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword  ; 

For  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."— Isaiah  i.,  10-20. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  declare  more  distinctly  that  no  ritual 
ceremonies  could  expiate  moral  transgressions  ;  and  it  is  almost 
unaccountable  how  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to  such  addresses 
and  exhortations,  (for  they  abound  in  the  Old  Testament),  could 
ever  have  imbibed  the  notion  of  their  sin-oflferiugs  and  their  trespass- 
offerings  beJDg  an  equivalent  for,  or  expiatory  of,  moral  guilt. 
This  should  settle  the  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  :  for  unquestionably  the  true 
doctrine  of  those  sacred  books  is,  that  which  it  wa.s  intended  they 
should  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  for  whose  immediate 
use  they  were  composed  ;  anil  it  is  inconceivable  that,  if  they  were 
written  to  convey  a  particular  set  of  opinions  or  form  of  doctrine, 
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tli.it  form  of  doctrine  should  be  one  which,  so  far  as  we  know  from 
their  own  history,  or  from  other  sources  of  information,  they  never 
actually  conveyed  to  so  much  as  a  single  mind  among  the  nation 
into  whose  hands  they  were  committed. 


D. — Atonement,  "  At-one-ment."     (P.  6.) 

As  the  word.  "Atonement,"  which  to  many  minds  is  full  of  such 
mysterious  import,  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of  the  Anthorized 
Version  of  the  i^ew  Testament — namely,  in  Rom.  v.,  11 — I  have 
thought  it  convenient  to  place  before  the  eye  of  my  readers  the 
following  conspectus  of  the  renderings  of  the  principal  ancient 
English  translations,  copied  from  that  useful  work,  Bagster's  English 
Mexapla,  shewing  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  Avas  rendered 
by  the  leading  interpreters,  previous  to  the  time  of  King  James  I., 
as  well  as  by  his  translators  ; — 


WiCLIF— 1380. 

For  if  whanne  we  weren  enemyes  :  we 
ben  recouuceilid  to  God  bi  the  deeth  of 
his  sone,  myche  more  we  recounceilid  : 
schulen  be  saaf  in  the  liif  of  bim,  and 
not  oonli  this  :  but  also  we  glorien  in 
God  bi  cure  Lord  Jhesus  Crist  :  bi 
whom  we  ban  resceyued  now  recoun- 
ceilynge. 

Tyndale— 1534. 

For  yf  when  we  were  enemye.=i,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  deeth  of 
his  Sonne  :  moche  more,  seing  we  are 
reconciled,  we  slial  be  preservid  by  his 
lyfe.  Not  only  so,  but  we  also  ioye  in 
God  by  the  meaues  of  cure  Lorde 
lesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  re- 
ceavyd  the  attonment. 

Geneva — 1557. 

For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 

reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Sonne,  muche  more,  seing  we  are  re- 
conciled, we  shalbe  preserued  by  his 
life.  And  not  only  so,  but  w  e  also 
reioyse  in  God,  by  the  raeanes  of  our 
Lord  lesus  Christe,  by  whom  we  haue 
now  receaucd  the  atonement. 


Rheims — 1582. 

For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Sonne  :  much  more  being  recon- 
ciled, shall  we  be  saued  in  the  life  of 
him.  And  not  only  this  :  but  also  we 
glorie  in  God  througli  our  Lord  Iesvs 
Christ,  by  whom  now  we  haue  re- 
ceiued  reconciliation. 

Chanmer — 1539. 

For  yf  when  we  were  enemyes,  we 
were  reconcyled  to  God  by  the  deerh 
of  hys  Sonne  :  moch  more  seyinge  we 
are  reconcyled,  we  shalbe  preserued  by 
his  lyfe.  Not  onely  this,  but  we  also 
ioye  in  God  by  the  meancs  of  oure 
Lord  lesus  Chryst,  by  whom  we  have 
now  optayned  the  attoumeut. 

Authorized  — 1611. 

For  if  when  we  were  cnenies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his 
Sonne  :  ranch  more  being  reconciled, 
we  shalbe  saued  by  his  life.  And  not 
onely  so,  but  we  also  ioy  in  God, 
through  our  Lord  lesus  Christ,  by 
whom  we  haue  now  receiued  the  atone- 
ment. 
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It  is  manifest  that  the  Rliemisli  traualatora  have  adhered  very 
closely  to  Wiclifs  version  of  this  text,  only  modernizing  the  lan- 
guage ;  while  Craumer'a  version,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Authorized, 
follow  Tyndale,  with  a  few  improvements.  If  that  venerable  man 
bad  happened  to  use  "reconciliation,"  instead  of  "attonment," 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  found  the  same  term 
in  the  Authorized  translation  ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  words  "atone,"  (or  "attone,")  and  "atonement,"  (or 
"attonment,")  were  used  in  senses  closely  related  to  that  implied 
in  their  derivation  from  at-one  ;  and,  therefore,  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  classic  terms,  reconcile,  reconciliation.  "Attone"  was 
used  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  verb.  As  an  adjective,  it  implied  at 
one,  in  agreement  or  mind  ;  i.e.,  recomiled,  accordant.  As  a  verb, 
it  denoted  to  reconcile,  or  to  be  reconciled.  The  noun  "attonement" 
always  signified  reconciliation.  Of  these  statements,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  produce  whole  pages  of  proofs  from  the  best  writers 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  King  James  I,  I  select  the  following  from  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene. 

Sir  GuyoD  and  the  Red-crosse  Knight  having,  through  misconcep- 
tion, engaged  in  hostilities,  recognise  each  other,  and  desist  from 
further  conHict. 


"  So  ben  tliey  both  attone,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  bevers  bright,  each  other  for  to  greet." 

Book  ii.  Canto  1.  Stanza  29. 


Here  attone,  at-one,  manifestly  signifies  appeased,  reconciled. 

Of  the  corresponding  use  of  the  noun  attonement,  I  take  the 
following  example  ;  and,  as  the  whole  stanza  illustrates  the  usage 
of  the  term,  I  quote  it  in  full. — Samient  is  giving  an  account  of 
her  embassage,  on  the  part  of  Queen  Mercilla,  to  the  fell  Adicia, 
the  wife  of  the  Souldan  : — 


"  Which  my  liege  lady  seeing,  thought  it  best, 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  to  deale, 
For  stint  of  strife  and  stablishment  of  rest 
Both  to  herself,  and  to  her  commonweale, 
And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  repeale. 
So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent, 
To  treat  with  her  by  way  of  enterdeale. 
Of  final  peace  and  faire  attonSment 
Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutual  consent." 

JJook  V.  Canto  "<.  St.  21. 
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Here  "  attonement "  oau  meau  nothiug  else  but  reconciliation. 
I  may  remark,  that  Birch,  or  whoever  compiled  the  Glossary  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  in  4to.,  1751,  has  omitted 
the  word  "attonement"  aUogether,  and  for  "attone"  gives  only 
one  meaning — together  ;  though  he  correctly  assigns  its  derivation 
from  at-one. 

Shakespeare  employs  these  words  in  the  very  same  way,  of  which 
the  followiug  examples  will  suffice  : — 

"  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
AVhen  earthly  things,  made  even, 
Attone  together." 

As  you  Like  it.  Act  v.  Scene  7. 

That  is,  "when  earthly  things  are  atone,  agree  together."  King 
Richard  II,,  when  appointing  a  time  for  the  judicial  combat  be- 
tween Hereford  and  Mowbray,  thus  addresses  them  : — 

"  Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 

At  Coventry,  upon  St.  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 
Justice  decide  the  victor's  chivalry." 

King  Richard  1 1 ,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

^' Since  we  cannot  atone  you'''' — that  is,  "siuce  we  are  unable  to 
reconcile  you — to  make  you  friends."  In  Goriolanus  is  a  well- 
known  passage  : — 

"  Messenger.     It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths. 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marcius, 
Joined  with  Autidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome." 

»  »  •  • 

" Menenius.     This  is  unlikely. 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 

Than  violeutest  contrariety." 

Coriolanus.   Act  iv.  Scene  6. 

"  He  and  Aufidius  cm  no  more  agree — can  no  more  be  reconciled.'' 
The  noun  "  atouemeut  "  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  signi- 
fication :^ 

"Evans.    If  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagemenUi  upon  you,  I  am 

of  the  church,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make  atonements  and 

compromises  between  you." 

Mcrxj  Wive;  n/  Wiwi-^nr.  Act  i.  Sceue  1. 
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"  York.    'Ti8  very  true  : 
And  therefore  be  assured,  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  vieW, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking." 

"nd  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

'•  If  we  make  our  reconciliation  with  tlie  king  on  wise  couditions." 

"  Queen.     God  grant  him  health  !     Did  you  confer  with  him  ? 
"Buckingham.     Madam,  we  did  :  he  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  Chamberlain  ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  hia  royal  presence." 

King  Richard  HI.  Act  i.  Scene  3. 

These  are,  by  no  means,  the  only  instances  that  could  be  found 
in  Shakespeare  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  none  in  which  the  word 
signifies  penal  satisfaction  to  law  or  justice. 

Ben  Jonsou  employs  the  term  in  the  very  same  sense  with 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare  : — 

"  La  Foole.    What's  the  matter  ? 

"  True-wit,  Nay,  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to  tell  us  that,  there  had  been 
some  hope  to  atone  you  ;  but  he  seems  so  implacably  enraged." 

Epiccene,  or  the  Silent  Woman.  Act  v.  Scene  5. 

This  expression,  "-to  atone  you"  the  editor,  (Whalley,)  explains 
as  signifying  "  to  make  you  friends — to  set  you  at-one  again." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  afford  several  examples  : — 

"  Bartolus.     I  have  been  atoning  two 

Most  wrangling  neighbours." 

Spanish  Curate.  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

"  Clarissa.    Offer  in  one  hand  the  peaceful  olive 
Of  concord  ;  or,  if  that  can  be  denied, 
By  powerful  intei-cession,  in  the  other 
Carry  the  Hermian  rod,  and  force  atonement." 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  Act  v.  Scene  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  cites  the  following  from  Drummondof  Hawthornden  : 
— "  If  any  contention  arose,  he  knew  none  fitter  to  be  judge,  to 
atone,  and  take  up  their  quarrel,  than  himself."  In  the  Life  of 
Chillingworth,  I  find  a  citation  from  Heylin,  which  afifords  a  very 
apposite  illustration: — "The  greatest  part  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  being  iu  fundamentals,  I 
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cannot  otherwise  look  upon  it  but  as  a  most  Christian  and  pioua 
work  to  endeavour  an  atonement  in  the  superstructure." 

All  these  citations  are  from  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611 ;  and  leave  no  room  to  question 
the  fact  that,  in  the  language  of  that  period,  the  terms  "  atone  " 
and  "atonement"  were  exactly  equivalent,  in  sense,  to  reconcile 
and  reconciliation. 

It  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  great  number  of  the  most 
eminent  critics  and  scholars,  firmly  attached  to  the  common  doc- 
trine, not  only  admit,  but  by  solid  arguments  prove,  either  that  in 
Rom.  V.  11,  the  word  "atonement"  is  used  by  our  translators  in 
the  sense  of  reconciliation  ;  or  that,  if  it  be  meant  to  be  understood 
in  a  different  sense,  it  is  an  erroneous  rendering.  Doddridge,  in 
his  Paraphrase,  translates  by  the  words,  "  we  liave  received  the 
reconciliation  ;"  and,  in  a  note,  observes,  "  The  word  '/.araXhayr] 
has  here  so  apparent  a  reference  to  '/iar7i/.Xdy7ifj,5i>  and  y.ixraA}Myi\irsg 
in  the  preceding  verse,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  have  been 
rendered  by  so  difi'ereut  a  word  in  our  version  ;  especially  as  it  is  so 
improper  to  speak  of  our  receiving  an  attornment,  which  God  re- 
ceives, as  made  for  our  sins."  {Family  Expos.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  64) 
Dr.  Doddridge  understood  the  word  only  in  its  modern  sense,  as  a 
satisfaction  for  guilt ;  and,  taking  it  in  that  sense,  his  reasoning 
shews  very  convincingly  that  the  rendering  is  improper.  Dr. 
Mackuight  translates  by  the  term  reconciliation,  and  justifies  him- 
self by  the  same  arguments  as  Doddridge.  (Apostol,  Ep.  in  loc.) 
Archbishop  Newcome  renders  the  verse  in  the  same  manner.  Dr. 
Hey  approves  of  its  being  so  translated.  Archbishop  Magee,  after 
referring  to  some  writers,  opposed  to  the  received  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, w^ho  think  that  the  word  "  reconciliation  "  should  have  been 
used  in  the  rendering  of  this  text,  says  : — "The  justice  of  this  re- 
mark I  do  not  scruple  to  admit  ;  the  use  of  the  verb  and  participle 
in  the  former  verse  seems  to  require  this  translation.  And  this 
being  the  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  so 
rendered,  being  elsewhere  uniformly  translated  reconciling  or 
reconciliation  Rom.  xi.,  15  ;  2  Cor.  v.,  18,  19)  ;  and  being  nowhere 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  speaking  of  the  legal  atonements,  and,  more- 
over, there  being  an  actual  impropriety  in  the  expression — *  We 
have  received  the  atonement,'  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
correction."  ( Discourses  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  vol.  1,  p.  243.^ 
Dr.  Maltby  (Sermons  vol.  ii.,  p.  488^  has  no  doubt  that  our  trans- 
lators, in  rendering  "atonement"  conceived  they  were  using  a 
synonymc  for  reconciliation.  Mr.  Bloomfield  (Recensio  Synoptica 
Annotationis  Sacrce,  vol.  v.,  p.  511,  j  agrees  with  that  remark  ;  but 
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thinks  it  would  bave  been  better  to  express  the  same  thing  by  the 
same  word  that  is  employed  in  the  preceding  verse.  These  authori- 
ties are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  observations  I  have  made  on 
this  text  and  its  rendering  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  many  more  could 
be  found,  were  it  worth  the  trouble  to  search  for  them. 


E. — Clemens  Romanus.     (P.   17.) 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  reference  to  tbe 
opinions  of  Clement  and  the  other  Apostolical  Fathers,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  seem  to  me  so  judicious  and  important,  that  I 
transcribe  them  at  full  length.  I  do  so  the  more  willingly,  because 
the  writings  of  that  great  philosopher  and  divine  are  now,  I  fear, 
less  read  and  studied  than  their  intrinsic  merit  would  justify  us  in 
expecting. 

"  When  any  mode  of  speech  may  be  understood  either  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
sense,  there  must  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real  meaning  of  the  person 
who  makes  use  of  it.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  word  was  properly  am- 
biguous. Thus  a  Papist  and  a  Protestant  equally  make  use  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  this  is  my  bodir,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  think  alike  with 
respect  to  the  Lord's  supper.  For  one  of  them  uses  the  expression  as  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  meaning  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  representations,  or  memorials,  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  whereas  the  other  takes  them  to  be  the  body  and 
blood  itself,  without  any  figure. 

"  In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  determined  from  the  primitive  Christians  calling 
the  death  of  Christ  a  sacrifi-efor  sin,  a  ransom,  Sjc,  or  from  their  saying,  in  a  general 
way,  that  Christ  died  in  our  stead,  and  tliat  he  bore  our  sins,  or  even  if  they  carried 
this  figurative  language  a  little  farther,  that  they  really  held  what  is  now  called 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  viz.,  that  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  maxims 
of  God's  moral  government  to  pardon  any  sin  whatever,  unless  Christ  had  died  to 
make  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  it.  Because  the  language  above  mentioned 
may  be  made  use  of  by  persons  who  only  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
necessary  circumstance  in  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  this  scheme  was 
necessary  to  reform  the  world. 

"  According  to  the  modern  system,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  good  works  of 
men,  that  can  at  all  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  God  ;  their  repentance 
and  reformation  is  no  reason  or  motive  with  him  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  all 
the  mercy  which  he  ever  shews  to  them  is  on  the  account  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  imputed  to  them.  But  it  will  appear  that  this  language  was  altogether 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  and,  accordingly,  Basnage,*  ingenuously 
acknowledges,  that  the  ancients  speak  meagrely  (miagrement)  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  and  give  much  to  good  works;  a  sufiicient  indication,  I  should  think,  that 
they  had  no  such  ideas  as  he  had  concerning  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  that  they 

*  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformecs,  voi.  i.,  p.  75. 
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considered  the  good  works  of  men  as  in  themselves  acceptable  to  God,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  virtue,  or  merit  of  Clirist  was  acceptable  to  him. 

"  In  the  epistle  of  Clemens  Roraanus  are  some  expressions,  which,  taken  siojile, 
might  seem  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  the  general  strain  of  his 
writings  shews  that  he  had  no  proper  idea  of  it.  Kxhorting  the  Corinthians  to 
repentance,  and  to  virtue  in  general,  he  mentions  the  example  of  Christ  in  the 
following  manner.  '  Let  us  consider  what  is  good  and  acceptable,  and  well  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  him  that  made  us.  Let  us  look  steadfastly  to  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  see  how  precious  his  blood  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  being  shed  for  our 
salvation,  has  obtained  the  grace  of  repentance  for  all  the  world.'*  This  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  of  Christ  being 
exalted  as  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  !o  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins. 

"  He  farther  eays,t  '  Let  us  search  into  all  ages  that  have  gone  before,  and  let  us 
learn  that  our  Lord  has,  in  every  one  of  them,  still  given  place  for  repentance  to 
such  as  would  turn  to  him.'  He  then  mentions  the  preaching  of  Noah  to  the  old 
world,  and  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites,  of  whom  he  says,  '  Howbeit  they,  repenting 
of  their  sins,  appeased  God  by  their  prayer,  and  were  saved,  though  they  were 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  God.'  After  this  he  recites  what  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
other  prophets  have  said  to  this  purpose;  and  in  all  his  subsequent  exhortations 
he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  but  repentance  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  it,  without  the  interposition  of  anything  else. 
'  Wherefore,  says  he.J  '  Let  us  obey  his  excellent  and  glorious  will,  and  imploring 
his  mercy  and  goodness,  let  us  fall  down  upon  our  faces  before  him,  and  cast  our- 
selves upon  his  mercy.' 

"  This  writer  also  speaks  of  virtue  alone  as  having  immediately  great  power  with 
God,  '  And  especially. §  let  them  learn  how  great  a  power  humility  has  with  God, 
how  much  a  pure  and  holy  charity  avails  with  him,  how  excellent  and  great  his 
fear  is,  and  how  it  will  save  all  such  as  turn  to  him  with  holiness  in  a  pure  mind.' 
He  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  same  language  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
'  The  Jews,'  he  says.H  'were  all  greatly  glorified,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  or  for 
their  own  works,  or  for  righteousness  which  they  themselves  had  wrought,  but 
through  his  will'  (in  consequence  of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham).  'And 
we  also,  being  called  by  the  same  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  not  justified  by  our- 
selves, either  by  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  the  works  which  we 
have  done,  in  the  holiness  of  our  hearts,  but  by  that  faith  by  which  God  Almighty 
has  justified  all  men  from  the  beginning.'  But  by  faith  this  writer  only  means 
another  virtue  of  the  mind,  viz.,  that  regard  to  God,  belief  in  his  promises,  and 
submission  to  his  will,  which  supports  the  mind  of  man  in  great  difficulties  and 
trials.  This  was  plainly  his  idea  of  the  justification  of  Abr;iham  himself.  '  For 
what  was  our  Father  Abraham  blessed, f  was  it  not  that  through  faith  he  wrought 
righteousness  and  truth  ?' 

"  It  is  possible  that  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  apostolical 
Fathers  would  imagine  that,  when  they  used  such  phrases  as  being  justified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  they  must  mean,  as  some  now  do,  that  without  the  death  of  Christ  our 
repentance  would  have  been  of  no  avail;  but  when  we  consider  all  that  they  have 
written,  and  the  language  of  those  who  followed  them,  who  treat  more  fully  on  the 
subject,  and  who  appear  not  to  have  been  sensible  that  they  thought  diff'erently 
from  them  with  respect  to  it,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  those  j  hrases  conveyed  no 
such  ideas  to  them  as  they  now  do  to  us." 

•  Suet.  7.  Cotelerii  edit ,  vol.  i.,  p.  15% 
t  lb.  t  ;>ect.  0.  §  :<cct.  21.  \\  Sect.  :i2.  %  Sect.  ;;i. 
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F. — Flacius  Illyricus  on  the  Heterodoxy  of  the 
Ancient  Church.     (P.  18.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ^ 
relating  to  the  statements  of  Flacius  Illyricus  on  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  early  Christians,  which,  as  it  powerfully  confirms  an  argument 
handled  in  my  second  lecture,  I  shall  do  my  readers  and  myself  the 
pleasure  of  inserting  here.     It  occurs  in  the  article  on  the  celebrated 
Lactantius,  who  flourished  about  A.D.,  306.     Dr.  Larduer,  in  the 
previous  part  of  his  article,  had  cited  a  great  many  passages  from 
that  eminent  writer,  in  which  he  maintains,  that,  whenever  sinners 
repent,  thej'  are  pardoned  ;  that  sincere  piety,  humility,  repentance, 
and  confession  of  sins,  are  propitiatory  sacrifices,  with  which  God 
is  well  pleased  ;  (Hce  sunt  victimae  ;  hoc  sacrificium  placabile  ;  hie 
verus  est  cultus)  ;  that  God  will  receive,  as  his  children,  worshippers 
who  thus  approach  Him,  and  will  bestow  upon  them  eternal  life  ; 
that  no  one  dare  affirm  that  God  is  only  inclined  to  wrath,  and  not 
to  shew  favour  ;  that,  if  we  are  reconciled  to  our  rebellious  children, 
when  they  repent  and  reform,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  God  our 
Father  will  be  appeased  by  repentance  ;  that  such  is  the  uniform 
teaching  of  all  the  inspired  prophets  ;  that  Christ  was  sent  to  teach 
all  nations  under  heaven,  converting  them  from  vain  and  impious 
superstitions  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  One  True  God, 
from  folly  to  wisdom,  from  sin  to  holiness  ;  and  to  be  to  them  as  a 
living  law,  to  raise  up  a  new  name  and  temple,  and  to  spread  true 
religion  over  the  world  by  his  doctrine  and  his  example  ;   that  he 
died  and  rose  again,  to  assist   men  in  overcoming  death,  to  give 
them   also  hopes  of  rising  again,  and  of   obtaining  the  reward  of 
immortality  ;  and  that  he  underwent  the  ignominious  death  of  the 
cross,    that   he   might   be   a  complete   example  of   virtue,  and  of 
patience  under  sufferings,  that  so  he  might   more  easily  lead  and 
encourage  such  as  are  poor  and  mean  in  this  world.     In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  article.  Dr.   Lardner  says  : — "  Gal! sens  observes 
that  Lactantius  says  little  or  nothing  of  Christ's  priestly  oflBce.     I 
do  not  remember  that  Jerome  has  anj^where  taken  notice  of  this  ; 
but  it   is  likely  enough  to  be  true,   and   that  Lactantius  did  not 
consider  Christ's  death  in  the  modern  way,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  sin,  or  a  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  the 
human  race.     This  may  be  argued  from  his  passages  before  trans- 
scribed,  concerning  the  value  of  repentance  and  the  ends  of  Christ's 
death. 

"  But,  then,  many  other  ancient  Christians  will  come  in  for  their 
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?bare  in  tbis  charge.  For,  uccordiug  to  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricu^, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Clavis  ScripturcB,  or  Key  to  the  Scriptures, 
'the  Christian  writers,  who  lived  soon  after  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
discoursed  like  philosophers,  of  the  law  and  its  moral  precepts, 
and  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  but  they  were  totally  ignorant 
of  man's  natural  corruption,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Christ's  benefits.'  {Fraf.  ad  Clavem  Scrip.  Sac,  p.  7.)  'His 
countryman,  St.  Jerome,'  be  says,  'was  well  skilled  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  Scriptures  by  versions  and 
commentaries.  But,  after  all,  be  was  able  to  do  very  little,  being 
ignorant  of  the  human  disease,  and  of  Christ,  the  phyj^ician,  and 
wanting  both  the  key  of  Scripture  and  the  lamb  of  (jlod  to  open 
the  door  to  him.'     (Id.  ib.,  p.  8) 

"The  same  Flacius,  or  some  other  learned  writer  of  his  time, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Centurice  Magdehurgenses,  observes  of  Euse- 
bius  of  Ceesarea  : — '  That  it  is  a  very  low  and  imperfect  description 
which  he  gives  of  a  Christian  :  making  him  only  a  man,  who,  by 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  is  brought  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  the  practice  of  sobriety,  righteousness, 
patience,  and  the  other  virtues.  But  he  has  not  a  word  about 
regeneration  or  imputed  righteousness.'  {Proef.  ad.  Hist.  Eccl. 
Magdeb.,  p.  1  ) 

"Poor,  ignorant,  primitive  Christians!  I  wonder  how  they 
could  find  the  way  to  heaven  !  They  lived  near  the  times  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  They  highly  valued  and  diligently  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  some  wrote  commentaries  upon  them  ;  but  yet,  it 
seems,  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  their  religion,  though  they 
embraced  and  professed  it  with  the  manifest  hazard  of  all  earthly 
good  things,  and  many  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than 
renounce  it.  Trnly,  we  of  these  times  are  very  happy  in  our  ortho- 
doxy •  but  I  wish  we  did  more  excel  in  those  virtues  which  they, 
and  the  Scriptures,  likewise,  I  think,  recommend,  as  the  distin- 
guishing properties  of  a  Christian.  And  I  am  not  a  little  appre- 
hensive that  many  things  which  now  make  a  fair  shew  among  us, 
and  in  which  we  mightily  pride  ourselves,  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
weeds  only,  on  which  the  owner  of  the  ground  sets  no  value. 

"  The  early  Christians  after  the  apostles  were  not  infallible.  T 
do  not  represent  them  as  such.  Thej-  had  their  errors.  But  we 
should  be  sensible  that  we,  also,  are  liable  to  err.  And,  possibly, 
they  had,  in  some  things,  juster  notions  of  religion  than  we  have." 
— {Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hiitory,  vol.  iii.,  p.  521-2  ) 
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G.— The  Gnostics.      (P.   19.) 

There  were,  in  the  early  a','es  of  our  faitli,  a  uuinber  of  men  called 
Guostic.s,  wi)o  sought  to  combine,  with  tlie  profession  of  Christianity, 
adherence  to  the  systems  aud  theories  which  they  had  learned  in  the 
schools.     Among  the  oriental  sects  of  philosophy  it  was  a  doctrine 
universally  recognised  tbat  all    matter  is  essentially  corrupt,    and 
cannot    possibly    proceed    from    a    pure    source.       The    Gnostics 
adopted  this  principle.     Hence,  they  all  held  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  not  the  work  of  the  Supreme  God,  for  He  is  perfectly 
good  and  boly  ;  but  of  another  being,  inferior  to  Him,  aud  either 
wicked,  or,  at  best,  imperfect.     Another  inference  which  tbey  drew 
from  this  tenet  was,   that  Christ,  our  blessed   Saviour,  being   an 
emanation   and   messenger  from    the   Supreme    God,   could  have 
nothing  material  in  his  nature  ;  for  that  would  argue  him  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  the  corrupt  principle  by  which 
matter  was  formed  and   controlled.     Hence,  they  denied  that  he 
possessed  a  true  human  body.     But,  as  the  evangelic  history  everj'^- 
wbere  ascribes  to  him  bodily  functions,  acts,  and  affections,  such  as 
a  human  birth,  visibility,  tangibility,  motion  from  place  to  place, 
hunger,   thirst,   fatigue,    laceration,    death — most   of  the    Gnostics 
accounted  for  these  things  by  attributing  to  him  a  frame  not  truly 
material,   though  exhibiting  the  same  appearance  to  the  senses  of 
men  as  a  real  body  would  have  done.     Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  called  DoceUe,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies,  to  seem  ;   to 
appear.      Their  name   might   be   fitly    translated,    apparitio7iists. 
Others  held,  that  the  Christ,  the   emanation   from  the  Pure  and 
Holy  Deity,  was  a  different  being  from  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  whom  be  dwelt,  aud  through  whom  he  acted  and  spoke  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  really  partake  of  his  sufferings  and  death.     Dean  Milman 
says  that,  to  all  the  Gnostics,    "the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  serious 
cause  of  embarrassment.     They  seem  never  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ;  and  the  connexion  of  an  ethereal 
mind  with  the  sufferings  of  a  carnal  body  was  altogether  repulsive 
to  their  strongest  prejvidices.     Before  the  death,  therefore,  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ  had  broken  off  his  temporary  association  with  the  perish- 
able body  of  Jesus,  aud  surrendered  it  to  the  impotent  resentment 
of  Pilate  and  the  Jews  ;  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Docetee, 
adopted  by  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  the  whole  union  with  the 
material  form  was  an  illusion  upon  the  senses  of  men  ;  it  was  but 
an  apparent  "human  body,  an  impassive   phantom,  which  seemed  to 
undergo  all  the  insults  and   the  agony  of  the  cross."     (History  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112,  113.^ 
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The  teu'ieucy  to  Gnosticism  iiiauifested  itself  very  early  iu  the 
Christian  church.  Some  learned  men  suppose  that  there  is  a  refo- 
reuce  to  the  distinguishing  dogma  of  the  sect  in  the  Apostle  Johu's 
declaration  ;  ''Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  Jlesh,  is  of  God  ;  and  every  spirit  that  coufesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  i?i  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God  :  and  this  is  that  spirit 
of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  it  should  come  ;  and  even  now 
already  is  it  iu  the  world."  (1  Jului  iv.,  2,  3  )  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  there  were  Guostics  in  the  time  of  Pulycarp,  who  sufi'erod 
martyrdom  iu  extreme  old  age,  iu  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  who  is  commonly,  (and  apparently  with  good  reason,)  believed  to 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  Apostle  John.  He  says, 
"Whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  iscoine  in  the  flesh, 
lie  is  Antichrist ;  and  whosoever  does  not  confess  his  sufferings  upon 
the  cross,  is  of  the  Devil  ;  and  whosoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the 
Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says  there  shall  tieither  be  any  resurrec- 
tion nor  judgment,  he  is  the  firat-burn  of  Satan."  (Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  sec.  vii.  ^  We  see  here  a  most  determined  opposition  to 
three  of  the  most  prouiineut  points  of  Gnosticism  ;  but  no  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  sin,  as  the  gi'ound,  or  one  of  the 
grounds,  of  that  opposition. 

Saturuiuus,  of  Antiocli,  was  a  Gnostic  who  adhered  to  the  Docetic 
system^;  he  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  ceutury. 
Basilides,  of  Alexandria,  was  his  contemporary  ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  divine  ^jn,  or  Clirist,  was  distinct  from 
the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  deserted  him  when  he  came  to  be  cru- 
cified. Bardesanes  the  Syrian,  and  Marciou  of  Poutus,  belonged 
to  the  apparitionists.  Many  others  are  enumerated,  by  the  church 
historians  and  writers  on  heresy,  as  having  held  similar  opinions. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  histories  of  Mosheim,  Waddingtou,  and 
Dean  Milmau  ;  or  to  Larduer,  (History  of  Heretics,  Works,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  293,  &c.,)  Norton,  (Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  269-277-     London  ed.) 

Several  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  drew  their  pens  in 
controversy  against  the  errors  of  the  Docetaa,  among  whom  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  Ireuseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
Epiphanius,  and  Puilastrius.  All  these  writers  enter  largely,  not 
only  into  the  description,  but  the  coufutation,  of  the  apparitionistic 
hypothesis  ;  much  more  largely,  indeed,  than  any  one  at  ihe  present 
day  would  think  necessary  ;  yet  not  one  of  them  objects  to  the  theory 
as  upsetting  the  sole  ground  of  the  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death 
of  Christ  !  Is  not  this  a  presumptive  argument,  that  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  was  not  believed  iu  their  d  ly  ?     Is  it  not  a  dem<in- 
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striition  tb:ifc  it  was  not  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  essential 
or  characteristic  doctriues  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  church  ? 


H. — Covenant  of  Redemption.     (P.  24.) 

The  subject  of  this  covenant  has  been  discussed  by  none  of  tlio 
orthodox  writers  more  carefully  than  by  Witsius,  De  (Economid 
Faderiim  Dei  ;  in  which  work,  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
book  treats  "Of  the  Bargain  between  God  the  Father  and  the 
Sou  ;"  (Dc  Facto  Patris  et  Filii).  T  translate  the  following  from 
the  tenih  section  :^ 

"But  lot  us  now  come  to  particulars,  and  examine  all  the  parts 
of  this  covenant,  so  that  it  may  not  ouly  be  made  evident  that 
there  is  a  covenant  between  Christ  and  the  Father,  but  also  vvhat 
that  covenant  is,  and  of  what  kind.  The  contracting  parties  are, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Father,  whom  Christ  calls  his  Lord,  (Psahn 
xvi.  2)  ;  on  the  other,  the  Son,  whom  the  Father  calls  His  servant. 
(Isaiah  liii.,  11.)  The  conditions  of  the  covenant  are  proposed  by 
the  Father.  '  This  commandment  have  I  received  from  my  Father. 
(John  X.,  18.)  '  The  Father  who  sent  me,  He  gave  me  a  command- 
ment.' (John  xii.,  49.)  To  those  conditions  a  promise  is  annexed 
by  the  Father.  '  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,'  &c.  (Isaiah  liii.,  10,  11,  12.)  'It  is  a 
light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,'  &c.  (Isaiah  xlix.,  6,  7,  8.)  These  conditions  being 
fulfilled,  a  right  is  granted  to  the  Sou  to  claim  the  reward.  '  Ask 
of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.'  (Psalm  ii.,  8  ) 
Thus  far  the  proposal  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Father  ; 
the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Son  consists  in  his  willingly 
submitting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  :  '  Thou  hast 
bored  my  ears,'  (Psalm  xl.,  7,  8,  9)  ;  that  is,  thou  hast  gained  me 
as  thy  willing  servant,  having  agreed  to  grant  me  remuneration," 
&c.,  &c.  (De  (Econom.  Fcedd.  Dei,  p.  136.)  Witsius  cites,  as 
agreeing  with  him  iu  this  representation,  Arminius,  Amesius, 
Gomarus,  Cloppenburgius,  Voetius,  Essenius.  Owen,  and  others. 
"Wherefore,"  he  adds,  "it  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  to  be  re- 
proached with  the  singularity  of  this  opinion  respecting  the  bargain 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son."     (P.  142.) 

To  these  authorities  Witsius,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  fact,  might 
have  added  that  the  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Sou  was  re- 
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cognised  by  the  divines  of  the  Weatmiuster  Assembly,  {Lar.  Catechism, 
Q.  31,)  and  is  minutely  described  iu  the  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge 
appended  to  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  ;  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  "  God,  for  the  glory  of  His  rich  grace,  hath  revealed 
in  His  word  a  way  to  save  sinners — viz.,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Chri.'it, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  by  virtue  of,  and  according  to,  the  tenor  of 
the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  made  and  agreed  upon  between  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Sou,  in  the  council  of  the  Trinity,  before 
the  world  began.  The  sum  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  is  this  : 
— God,  having  freely  chosen  unto  life  a  certain  number  of  lost 
mankind,  for  the  glory  of  His  rich  grace,  did  give  them,  before  the 
world  began,  nuto  God  the  Son,  appointed  Redeemer,  that,  upon 
condition  he  would  humble  himself  so  far  as  to  assume  the  human 
nature  of  a  soul  and  body,  unto  personal  union  with  his  divine 
nature,  and  submit  himself  to  the  law,  as  surety  for  them,  and 
satisfy  justice  for  them,  by  giving  obedience  in  their  name,  even 
unto  the  suftering  of  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross,  he  should  ran- 
som and  redeem  them  from  all  sin  and  death,  and  purchase  unto 
them  righteousness  and  eternal  life,  with  all  saving  graces  leading 
thereunto,  to  be  effectively,  by  means  of  his  own  appointment, 
applied  in  due  time  to  every  one  of  them.  Tbis  condition  the  Son 
of  God,  (who  is  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,)  did  accept  before  the  world 
began  ;  and,  in  the  fulne.ss  of  time,  came  into  the  world,  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  subjected  himself  to  the  law,  and  completely 
paid  the  ransom  on  the  cross.  But,  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid 
bai-gain,  made  before  the  world  began,  he  is,  in  all  ages,  since  the 
fall  of  Adam,  still  upon  the  work  of  applying  actually  the  pur- 
chased benefits  unto  the  elect ;  and  that  he  doth  by  way  of  enter- 
taining a  covenant  of  free  grace  and  reconciliation  with  them, 
through  faith  in  himself,  by  which  covenant  he  makes  over  to  every 
believer  a  right  and  interest  to  himself  and  to  all  his  blessings." — 
(Westminster  Confession,  dec,  pp.  44G,  447.) 

But  iu  no  writor  do  I  find  a  more  clear  and  simple  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  bargain  was  contracted  than  in  Flavel's 
Sermons,  which  were  once  exceedingly  popular,  and  were  highly 
approved  by  learned  divines,  but  are  now  comparatively  disre- 
garded. To  judge  by  some  of  his  expressions,  it  might  almost  bo 
thought  that  Flavel  had  been  standing  by  as  a  witness  at  the  timo 
of  the  compact,  and  that  the  parties  haggled  with  each  other  about 
terms,  as  dealers  at  a  country  fair.  The  following  extracts  arc 
long  ;  but  tliey  will  repay  perusal. 

Flavel's  third  sermon  is  on  "  Christ's  Compact  with  the  Father 
for  the  Recovery  of  the  Elect."     (Isaiah  liii.,  12  ) 
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"Doctrine,  that  the  business  of  mau's  salvation  was  trauaacted 
upon  coveuant  terms,  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  (Sou,  from  all 
eternity."  "The  substance  of  this  Coveuant  of  Redemption  is 
dialogue-wise  expressed  to  us  in  Isaiah  xlix.  Having  told  God 
how  ready  and  ht  he  was  for  His  service,  he  will  know  of  Him  what 
reward  he  shall  have  for  his  work,  for  he  resolves  his  blood  shall 
not  be  sold  at  low  and  cheap  rates.  Hereupon  the  Father  offers 
him  the  elect  of  Israel  for  his  reward,  bidding  low  at  first,  (as  they 
that  make  bargains  use  to  do,)  and  only  ofl'ers  him  that  small  rem- 
nant, still  intending  to  bid  higher.  But  Christ  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  these  :  he  values  his  blood  higher  than  so.  Therefore,  he  is 
brought  in,  complaining,  '  J  have  laboured  iih  vain,  and  spent  my 
strength  for  nouyhf  This  is  but  a  small  reward  fur  so  great  sufi"er- 
mgs  as  I  must  undergo ;  my  blood  is  much  more  worth  than  this 
comes  to,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  elect  dispersed 
among  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  Hereupon  the  Father  comes  up  higher,  and  tells 
him  he  intends  to  reward  him  better  than  so."  "  The  persons 
transacting  and  dealing  with  each  other  in  this  covenant  are  great 
persons  :  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  ;  the  former  as  a 
creditor,  and  the  latter  as  a  surety.  The  Father  stands  upon 
satisiaction  ;  the  Son  engages  to  give  it."  "And,  forasmuch  as 
the  Father  knew  it  was  a  hard  and  difficult  work  His  Son  must 
undertake — a  work  that  would  have  broken  the  backs  of  all  the 
angels  in  heaven  and  men  on  earth  had  they  engaged  in  it — there- 
fore, he  promised  to  stand  by  him,  and  assist  and  strengthen  him 
for  it."  "The  Father  so  far  trusted  Christ,  that,  upon  the  credit 
of  his  promise  to  come  into  the  world,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  elect,  He  saved  all  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  whose  faith  also  respected  a  Christ  to  come  " 

In  the  next  sermon,  in  John  iii.,  16,  we  read  : — "  God's  giving 
of  Christ  implies  His  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  justice  to  be 
punished,  even  as  condemned  persons  are,  by  sentence  of  law,  given 
or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  executioners.  The  Lord,  when  tha 
time  was  come  that  Christ  must  suffer,  did,  as  it  were,  say,  '  Oh  ! 
all  ye  roaring  waves  of  my  incensed  justice,  now  swell  as  high  as 
heaven,  and  go  over  his  soul  and  body  :  sink  him  to  the  bottom  : 
let  him  go  like  Jonah,  his  type,  into  the  belly  of  hell — unto  the 
roots  of  the  mountains.  Come  all  ye  raging  storms  that  I  have 
reserved  for  this  day  of  wrath,  beat  upon  him — beat  him  down. 
Go,  justice,  put  him  upon  the  rack,  torment  him  in  every  part,'  "  &c. 
(P.  9.)  This  terrible  vengeance  is  represented  as  but  fulfilling  what 
the  Father  in  the  compact  had  announced  to  the  Sou,  thus  : — "  My 
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Son,  if  thort  undertake  for  them,  tbou  must  reckon  to  pay  the  last 
uiite  :  expect  no  abateinenta  :  if  I  spare  them,  I  will  not  spare 
tliee,"  (P.  8.)  "To  wrath,  to  the  wrath  of  an  infinite  God,  with- 
out mixture,  to  the  very  torments  of  hell,  was  Chriat  delivered, 
and  that  by  the  hands  of  his  own  Father."     (P.  10.) 

With  equal  plainness  does  this  earnest  and  outspoken  Calvinist 
insist,  in  his  eighth  sermon,  that  God  could  not  exorcise  His  mercy 
without  satisfaction  to  His  justice.  "He,  therefore,  that  will  be  a 
mediator  of  reconciliation  betwixt  God  and  man,  must  bring  God 
a  price  in  his  hand,  and  that  adequate  to  the  offence  and  wrong 
done  Him,  else  He  will  not  treat  about  peace."  (P.  21.)  "Our 
mediator,  like  Jonah,  his  type,  seeing  the  stormy  sea  of  God's 
wrath  working  tempestuously,  and  ready  to  swallow  us  up,  cast  in 
himself  to  appease  the  storm."  (P.  22.)  More  distinctly  still  we 
read  in  the  twelfth  sermon  : — "  The  design  and  e'.id  of  this  oblation 
was  to  atone,  pacify,  and  reconcile  God,  by  giving  Him  a  full  and 
adequate  compensation  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  these.  Hid 
elect.  From  this  oblation  Christ  made  of  himself  to  God  for  our 
sins,  we  infer  the  inflexible  severity  of  divine  justice,  which  could 
be  no  other  way  diverted  from  us  and  appeased  but  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  And,  though  he  broke  out  upon  the  cross  in  that  heart- 
rending complaint,  '  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
rae  ?'  yet  no  abatement  :  justice  will  not  bend  in  the  least,  but, 
having  to  do  with  him  on  this  account,  resolves  to  fetch  its  penny- 
worths out  of  his  blooil."  (P.  35.)  In  the  fourteenth  sermon, 
Flavel  says  : — "  Only  the  blood  of  God  is  found  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  redemption  of  souls."     (P.  41.) 

Conformed  to  these  i-epresentations  is  Flavel's  descriution  of  the 
actual  sufferings  endured  by  Christ,  thus: — "The  wrath  of  an 
infinite,  dreadful  God  beat  him  down  to  the  dust.  His  body  full  of 
pains  and  exquisite  tortures  in  every  part.  Not  a  member  or  sense 
but  the  seat  and  subject  of  torment."  (P.  88.)  "  His  cry  was  like 
the  perpetual  shriek  of  them  that  are  cast  away  for  ever.  Yea,  in 
sufferings  at  this  time  in  his  soul,  equivalent  to  all  that  which  our 
souls  should  have  suffered  there  to  all  eternity."  (P.  102.)  "As 
it  was  all  the  wrath  of  God  that  lay  upon  Christ,  so  it  was  wrath, 
aggravated  in  divers  respects,  beyond  that  which  the  dimaed  them- 
selves do  suffer."     (P.  106.) 

Flavel  did  not  believe  that  God  would  grant  to  Christ  anything 
beyond  the  covenant  as  it  smbraced  the  elect.  Sermon  xv.  : — 
"  Hence  we  infer  the  impo.;Sibility  of  their  sjtlvation  that  know  not 
Christ,  nor  have  an  interusb  in  his  blood.  Neither  heathens  nor 
merely  nominal  Christians  can  inherit  heaven.     ...     I  know  it 
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seems  hnrd  that  such  brave  men  as  some  of  the  Leatbens  were  sbouM 
be  damned.  But  the  Scripture  knows  no  other  way  to  glory  but 
Christ  put  on  and  applied  by  faith.  And  it  is  the  common  suffrage 
of  modern  sound  divines,  that  no  man,  by  the  sole  conduct  of  nature, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  can  be  saved."     (P.  44.) 


I. — Decree  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.     (P.  25.) 

As  Oalviuists  have  sometimes  complained,  that  instead  of  the 
genuine  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  an  abridgment,  first  published 
by  D.  Tilenus,  has  been  quoted  and  referred  to  by  Heylin,  Tomliue, 
and  others,  and  that  writers  who  have  had  the  authentic  document 
before  them  have  not  set  forth  its  statements  in  full,  I  here  subjoin 
a  translation  of  the  whole  chapter  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  it 
stands  in  the  authentic  canons,  published  in  the  Corpus  et  Syn- 
tagma Confessiomim  Fidei,  d;c:,  Genevse,  1C54,  4to.  It  was  too  long 
to  be  introduced  into  a  popular  discourse  : — 

"on    the    death    of    CHRIST,    AND    MAN'S    UF.DE.MPTION    THROUGH    IT. 

I.  "God  is  not  only  supremely  merciful,  but  also  supremely  just.  But  His 
jnstica  demands,  (as  He  Iiath  revealed  Himself  in  His  word,)  ihat  our  sins,  being 
committed  against  His  infinite  majesty,  be  punished  not  only  with  temporal,  but 
also  with  eternal  pains,  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  which  pains  we  cannot  escape 
unless  the  justice  of  God  be  satisfied. 

II.  "  But,  since  we  ourselves  cannot  malce  satisfaction,  and  deliver  ourselves 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  God,  of  His  unbounded  mercy,  gave  to  us  His  only- 
begotten  son,  as  our  substitute,  who,  that  he  might  satisfy  for  us,  was  made  a  sin 
and  a  curse,  upon  the  cross,  for  us,  or  in  our  stead. 

III.  "  This  death  of  the  son  of  God  is  the  only  and  most  perfect  victim  and 
satisfaction  for  sins  ;  of  infinite  value  and  price  ;  abundantly  suflScient  for  the 
expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

IV.  "And  this  death  is  of  so  great  value  and  price,  because  the  person  that 
underwent  it  is  not  only  a  true  and  a  perfectly  holy  man,  but  also  the  only-be- 
gotten son  of  God,  of  the  same  eternal  and  infinite  substance  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  behoved  our  Saviour  to  be,  and  also  because  his  death  was 
conjoined  with  the  consciousness  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  which  we  had 
deserved  by  our  sins. 

V.  "  But  the  Gospel  promi.se  is,  that  whosoever  bjlieveth  in  Christ  crucified 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Which  promise,  together  with  a 
command  to  repent  and  believe,  ought  to  be  announced  and  set  forth  to  all  nations 
and  men,  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately,  to  whom  God,  of  His  own  good 
pleasure,  sendeth  the  Gospel. 

VI.  "  Moreover,  it  arises  not  from  the  defect  or  insufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Cliri.st  offered  upon  the  cross,  that  many,  though  called  by  the  Gospel,  neither 
repent  nor  believe  in  Christ;  but  by  their  own  fault. 
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VII.  "  But  to  all  them  that  truly  believe,  and  are  delivered  and  saved  from  their 
eins  and  from  perdition,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  this  benefit  comes  from  the 
grace  of  God  alone,  which  he  oweth  to  none,  given  to  them  from  all  eternity,  in 
Christ. 

VIII.  "  For  this  was  the  most  free  counsel  and  most  gracious  pleasure  and 
intention  of  God  the  Father,  that  the  quickening  and  saving  efficacy  of  His  son's 
most  precious  death  should  manifest  itself  in  all  the  elect,  so  as  to  endow  them — 
but  them  alone— with  justifying  faith,  and  conduct  them  infallibly,  through  it, 
to  salvation.  That  is  to  say,  God  was  pleased  that  Christ,  through  the  blood  of 
the  cross,  (by  which  He  confirmed  the  new  covenant,)  should  effectually  redeem, 
out  of  every  people,  tribe,  nation,  and  tongue,  all  those— and  those  only— who  had 
been  from  all  eternity  elected  to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father  ; 
should  endow  them  with  faith;  (which,  as  well  as  the  other  saving  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  purchased  for  them  by  his  death  ;)  should  cleanse  them,  by  his 
blood,  from  all  their  sins,  both  original  and  actual,  as  well  those  committed 
after,  as  before  they  believed  ;  should  preserve  them  faithfully,  even  unto  the 
end  ;  and  should  at  length  place  them  before  Himself  in  glory,  without  stain 
or  spot. 

IX.  "  This  purpose,  proceeding  from  [God's]  eternal  love  for  the  elect,  hath, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  even  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  gates  of  hell,  been  powerfully  fulfilled,  and  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled  ; 
80  that  the  elect  shall,  in  their  own  times,  be  gathered  together  in  one,  and 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  church  of  believers,  founded  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  shall  firmly  love,  perseveringly  venerate,  and  here  and  to  all 
eternity  celebrate  him,  its  Saviour,  who,  for  it,  yielded  up  his  life  upon  the  cross, 
as  a  bridegroom  for  his  hiide:'— {Corpus  et  Syntayma,  Confessionum  Fidei,  Pars  I  Ida, 
pp.  31-3.3.) 

To  tliese  articles  is  subjoined  a  repudiation  of  seven  "errors,'' 
or  opinions,  regarded  as  erroneous,  which  the  Synod  attributes  to 
certain  persons  who  dissented  from  its  own  doctrines.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  Synod  of  Dort,  though  it  was  held  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  at  the  appointment  of  tbe  States  General,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  the  churches  and 
schools  of  that  republic,  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Armiuiaus,  (or 
Remonstrants,)  was  not  composed  of  Dutch  theologians  alone  ;  but 
of  them,  together  with  eminent  divines,  deputed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse, 
Switzerland,  Nassau,  Geneva,  Bremen,  and  Embden  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  speaking  the  general  sentiment  of  all  the  liefonned, 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran,)  Protestant  churches  in 
Europe.  All  the  Reformed  churches,  except  those  of  France, 
which  were  not  permitted  to  send  deputies,  were  represented  at 
the  Synod  ;  but  its  Decrees,  being  pronounced  in  a  convention 
summoned  by  the  States  General,  were  not  obligatory,  vi  proprid, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  Church  of  England 
was  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  ;  yet  its  canons  never 
possessed  any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Briliih  Isles. 

\ 
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K. — Luther  on  the  Imputation  of  Sin  to  Christ.    (P.  25.) 

Although  the  language  of  Luther  in  reference  to  the  imputation 
of  sin  to  the  person  of  Christ  borders  upon  blasphemy — if  it  do 
not  actually  amount  to  it — it  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  an 
example  and  proof  of  the  length  to  which  men  will  go  in  support  of 
a  favourite  theory.  I  take  the  following  specimens  from  the 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which,  of  all 
Luther's  works,  has  been  the  most  frequently  reprinted  and  most 
widely  circulated.  A  very  large  edition  of  it  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  London,  and  is  already  completely  sold  off. 

"  Christ  ia  innocent  so  far  as  relates  to  his  own  person,  and  therefore  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  hanged  upon  a  tree;  but,  forasmuch  as,  according  to  the  law  of 
Woses,  every  thief  and  malefactor  ought  to  be  hanged,  therefore  Christ,  also, 
according  to  the  law,  ought  to  be  hanged,  because  he  sustained  the  person  of  a 
sinner  and  a  thief — not  of  one,  but  of  all  sinners  and  thieves.      •      »     «     « 

"  And  this,  doubtless,  all  the  prophets  foresaw,  through  the  spirit,  that  Christ 
should  become  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel,  and 
blasphemer,  that  ever  existed,  or  could  exist,  in  the  world.  For  he,  being  made 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  is  not  now  an  innocent  person,  and 
without  sius — is  not  now  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary — but  a  sinner, 
who  hath  and  carrieth  the  sin  of  Paul,  who  was  a  blasphemer,  an  oppressor,  and 
a  persecutor  ;  of  Peter,  who  denied  Christ  ;  of  David,  who  was  an  adulterer,  a 
murderer,  and  caused  the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and, 
briefly,  who  hath  and  beareth  all  the  sins  of  all  men  in  his  body  ;  not  that  he 
himself  committed  them,  but  for  that  he  received  them,  being  committed  or  done 
by  us,  and  laid  them  upon  his  own  body,  that  he  might  make  satisfaction  for 
them  with  his  own  blood.  (Isaiah  liii.,  5  ;  Matthew  viii.,  17.)  Therefore,  this 
general  sentence  of  Moses  comprehendeth  him  also,  (albeit,  in  his  own  person  he 
was  innocent,)  because  it  found  him  amongst  sinners  and  transgressors;  like  as  the 
magistrate  taketh  him  for  a  thief,  and  punisheth  him  whom  he  findeth  among 
other  thieves  and  transgressors,  though  he  never  committed  anything  worthy  of 
death.  Now,  Christ  was  not  only  found  amongst  sinners,  but,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  by  the  will  of  his  Father,  he  would  also  be  a  companion  of  sinners,  taking 
upon  him  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  who  were  sinners,  thieves,  and  plunged  into 
all  kinds  of  sin.  When  the  law,  therefore,  found  him  among  thieves,  it  con- 
demned and  killed  him  as  a  thief. 


"  But  some  man  will  say,  it  is  very  absurd  and  slanderous  to  call  the  Son  of 
God  a  cursed  sinner.  I  answer,  if  thou  wilt  deny  him  to  be  a  sinner,  and  to  be 
accursed,  deny,  also,  that  he  was  crucified  and  dead.  For  it  is  no  less  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Son  of  God,  (as  our  faith  confesseth  and  believeth,)  was  crucified, 
and  suflfered  the  pains  of  sin  and  death,  than  to  say  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and 
accursed.  But,  if  it  be  not  absurd  to  confess  and  believe  that  Christ  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  also,  that  he  was  accursed,  and 
of  all  sinners  the  greatest."    i^Comm.on  Gal,  iii.,  13.) 
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Can  any  contrast  be  more  striking  than  that  between  Luther'u 
language  and  ideas,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Testameufc  ? 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Gal.  iii.,  13,  on  which 
Luther  has  erected  all  this  superstructure,  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
the  following  judicious  note,  by  Grotius,  who  certaiuly  was  not 
prejudiced  against  the  satisfaction  theory  :— 

" Being  made  a  curse  for  us. — Ilere  there  is  a  two-fold  figure  of  speech  ;  for  'a 
curse'  is  put  for  'a  cursed  person,'  as  ' (he  circumcision'  is  for  ' those  wlio  are  eircum 
cised ;'  and  the  words  'as  it  were'  are  understood.  For  Christ  was  treated  as  if  he 
had  been  a  person  cursed  of  God.  Nothing  worse  could  have  happened,  in  this 
life,  to  the  worst  of  mankind;  hence  it  appears  how  highly  he  prized  our  salva- 
tion; and  the  apostle's  object  is  to  prevent  his  benefits  from  being  lightly  esteemed." 

I  may  add  that  very  many  of  the  best  commentators,  from  Chry- 
sostom  downwards,  uuder.staud  the  "redemption  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,"  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  as  signifying  deliverance  from 
the  oppressive  restrictions  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  laio.  The  note  of 
Crellius  on  the  text  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  (See  Fratr.  Polon. 
iii.,  404-5.) 


L. — Calvin  on  Christ's  Merit  and  God's  Free  Grace.  (P.  67.) 

As  it  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  strange  that  Calvin  should 
have  maintained  that  Christ's  meritorious  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
men  sprung  purely  from  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Father,  who 
was  pleased  to  appoint  that  it  should  be  so,  I  think  it  proper  to 
translate  the  whole  section  of  the  Institutes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  as  might,  indeed,  by  other 
passages,  be  still  more  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  such  was  the 
settled  and  deliberate  opinion  of  bhat  illustrious  reformer. 

"  This  question  must  be  argued  in  the  style  of  an  attorney  ;  for 
there  are  some  perversely  acute  men,  who,  although  they  confess 
that  we  obtain  salvation  through  Christ,  yet  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
word  about  merit,  by  which  they  think  God's  grace  is  obscured  : 
and  so  they  conceive  that  Christ  is  only  the  instrument  or  minister 
of  life,  not  its  author,  or  captain,  or  prince,  as  he  is  called  by  Peter. 
And,  truly,  I  confess  that,  if  any  one  were  to  plead  Christ,  simply 
and  of  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  God,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  merit  ;  becau.3e  no  such  worthiness  will  be  found  in 
man  as  can  lay  God  under  an  obligation  ;  nay,  as  Augustine  most 
truly  writes,  '  Our  Saviour,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  is  himself  the 
brightest  light  of  predestination  and   grace  ;    who,   in   his  human 
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nature,  acquired  the  power  of  being  our  Saviour,  by  no  antecedent 
merits,  whether  of  works  or  of  faith.  Pray,  tell  me,  how  did  that 
man  merit  that  he  should  be  taken  into  unity  with  the  person  of 
the  Word,  which  is  co-eternal  with  the  Father — and  should  be  the 
Ouly-begotten  Son  of  God  ?  Therefi)re,  lot  the  very  fountain  of 
grace  appear  in  our  Head,  from  whom  it  diffuses  itself  through  all 
his  members,  according  to  the  proportion  of  each.  Every  one,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  faith,  becomes  a  Christian,  by  the  very 
same  grace  by  which  that  man  from  the  beginuini»  of  his  life  became 
Christ'  (De  Prcedestin.  Sanct.,  1.  I.  c.  15.^  And  so  in  another 
place — 'There  is  no  more  illustrious  example  of  predestination  than 
the  Mediator  himself  ;  for  He  who  made  him  of  the  seed  of  David, 
a  righteous  man  who  should  never  be  otherwise  than  righteous, 
without  any  merit  of  his  own  antecedent  will,  makes  those  who  are 
the  members  of  him  as  the  Head,  righteous  from  being  unrighteous,' 
and  so  forth.  (De  Bono  Perscverantice,  c.  vii.)  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  origin  [of  salvation]  is  not 
placed  in  it  ;  but  we  ascend  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  which  is  the 
first  cause ;  because  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  he  appointed  a 
Mediator  who  might  purchase  salvation  for  us.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  only  through  ignorance  that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mercy  of  God.  For  it  is  a  common  rule  that  things 
which  are  subordinate  are  not  opposite  to  each  other  ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  justification  of  men  from  being 
gratuitous  out  of  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  merit  of  Christ,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
interposes.  But  both  the  gratuitous  favour  of  God  and  the  obedience 
of  Christ  are  properly  set  in  opposition  to  our  own  works,  each  la 
its  own  order.  For  Christ  could  have  no  merit  except  out  of  God's 
good  pleasure,  and  because  he  was  ordained  to  this  end  that  he 
might  appease  the  wrath  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  by 
his  obedience  blot  out  our  transgressions.  In  fine,  since  the  merit 
of  Christ  depends  on  the  sole  grace  of  God,  which  hath  appointed 
this  means  of  salvation  for  us,  it  is  not  less  properly  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  human  righteousness,  than  is  grace."  (Institu.  Chris. 
Bel.  1.  II.  c.  xvii.,  sec.  1.) 

It  will  have  been  seen  that,  although  Calvin  represented  the  merit 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  depending  altogether  on  the  free-will  and 
mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  he  nevertheless  held  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  appeasing  God's  wrath,  and  rendering  him  placable  and 
propitious.  The  two  ideas  seem  essentially  incompatible;  but  Calvin 
maintained  the  latter  with  as  much  zeal  and  firmness  as  the  former. 

The  following  passages  are  pointed,  especially  the  last  three. 
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"  It  would  have  been  nothing  if  Christ  bad  only  died  a  bodily 
death  ;  but  it  was  well  worth  hia  while  to  feel  the  severity  of  God's 
vengeance,  iu  order  to  intercept  Hia  wrath  and  satisfy  His  just 
judgment.  Wherefore,  also,  it  behoved  him  to  struggle,  hand  to 
hand,  as  it  were,  with  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  ht)rrur  of  eternal 
death.  We  have  just  quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who  says, 
that  'the  chustibement  of  our  peace  waa  laid  upon  him  ;  that  he 
waa  smitten  on  account  of  our  crimes,  and  bruised  on  account  of 
our  infirmities.'  (Isaiah  liii.,  5.)  By  which  expressions  he  signifies 
that  he  waa  sent  down  into  the  region  of  the  damned,  (in  locum 
sceleratoTum,)  as  their  surety  and  deputy,  and,  therefore,  like  a 
guilty  person,  to  pay  all  the  penalties  that  would  have  been  exactfd 
from  them  ;  this  one  thing  excepted,  that  he  could  not  be  held  by 
the  pains  of  death.  Therefore,  if  it  be  said  [in  the  creed]  that  he 
descended  to  hell,  it  is  no  wonder,  since  he  bore  that  death  which  is 
inflicted  on  the  damned,  (sceleratis,)  by  an  angry  God.  And  the 
objection  of  those  who  say  that  by  this  interpretation  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  inverted,  because  it  is  absurd  that  what  preceded 
Christ's  burial  should  be  placed  after  it,  [in  the  Apostles'  Greet!,]  ia 
very  frivolous  and  perfectly  ridiculous  ;  for,  when  those  things  which 
Christ  sufftTt'd  iu  the  sight  of  men  have  been  enumerated,  [in  the 
Creed,]  very  suitably  is  that  invisible  and  iacompreheusible  judg- 
ment mentioned  which  he  endured  iu  the  presence  of  Gud  ;  that  we 
may  know  that  not  only  was  the  body  of  Christ  delivered  for  our 
offences,  but  that  there  was  another  greater  and  more  excellent 
price  paid,  by  bis  enduring  in  his  mind  the  dreadful  torments  of  a 
damned  and  lost  man."     (Instit.  G.  M.,  1.  II.,  c.  xvi.,  sec.  10.) 

"Now  that  Christ,  by  his  obedience,  truly  acquired  and  merited 
grace  for  us  from  his  Father,  is  certainly  and  soundly  concluded 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  The  sense,  therefore, 
is,  that  God,  by  whom  we  were  hated  on  account  of  our  siua,  was, 
by  the  death  of  His  son,  appeased,  so  as  to  be  propitious  to  us." 
(^Iiistit.,  I.   II.,  c.  xvii.,  sec.  3.) 

"It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  too  much  ex- 
tenuated, unless  we  attribute  to  his  sacrifice  the  power  of  expiating, 
appeasing,  and  making  satisfaction.  .  .  .  The  burden  of 
damnation,  of  which  we  were  relieved,  was  thrown  upon  Christ." 
{Instit.  1.  II.,  c.  xvii.,  sec.  4.) 

"There  is  no  other  satisfaction,  [than  the  death  of  Christ,]  by 
which  an  offended  God  can  be  propitiated  or  appeased."  (1.  III., 
c.  iv.,  26.) 

And  to  the  same  effect  in  many  others  places. 
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M. — OSIANDER   AND    StANCARUS.       (P.    GS.) 

OsiANDER  was  a  very  famous  maa  in  his  day  ;  and  is  still  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  a  most  remarkable  work,  the  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels ;  which  is  constructed  upoa  the  priuciple  that  every 
word  aud  syllable  in  the  sacred  books  is  inspired,  and  that  not  only 
the  statements,  but  the  very  order  in  which  they  are  placed,  were 
dictated  to  the  evangelists  by  the  divine  spirit.  Hence,  wherever 
he  tinds  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  two  narratives  in  diflferent 
Cospels,  whether  in  the  cu'cumstances  as  related,  or  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  the  history,  Osiander  refers  them  to  different 
periods  in  our  Saviour's  life ; — a  principle  which  leads  to  endless 
confusion  in  the  details  of  his  bio,s;raphy.  He  was  preacher  afc 
Nuremberg  about  the  year  1522  ;  and  was  the  means  of  converting 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  the  reformed  religion.  By 
him  he  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  which  he  had  founded. 
Stancarus  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  institution.  They 
were  both  somewhat  impetuous  in  their  tempers,  and  did  not  agree 
very  well  together.  Of  their  final  rupture,  Mosheim  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  Franciscus  Stancarus,  an  Italian,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Konigsberg,  a  tur- 
bulent and  passionate  man,  in  attempting  to  confute  the  error  of  Osiander  re- 
specting the  mode  of  obtaining  justification  before  God,  fell  into  another  opinion 
which  appeared  equally  false  and  dangerous.  Osiander  maintained  that  the  maa 
Christ  was  under  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  on  his  own  account,  and, 
therefore,  that  he  could  not,  by  obeying  the  law,  procure  righteousness  for  others  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  not  as  man,  but  only  as  God,  that  Christ  expiated  the  sins 
of  men,  and  procured  us  peace  with  God.  Stancarus,  on  the  contrary,  excluded 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemption  and  atonement,  and 
maintained  that  the  office  of  mediator  between  God  and  men  pertained  exclusively 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Finding  himself  to  be  odious  on  account  of  this 
doctrine,  he  left  Konigsberg,  and  retired  first  to  Germany,  and  then  to  Poland, 
where  he  died  in  1574.  He  likewise  excited  considerable  commotion  ia  Poland." 
(Ecchs.  Hist.  Cent,  xvi.,  sect.  3,  part  2.) 

Stancarus,  though  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  indirectly  to  the 
spread  of  Unitarian  sentiments  in  Poland,  never  joined  himself  to 
the  Unitarian  community  there  ;  nay,  we  find  him  frequently 
opposing  and  endeavouring  to  refute  the  most  illustrious  teachers  of 
the  sect.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the  great  principle  of  religious 
freedom,  he  was  safe  from  any  injury  or  insult,  such  as  had  driven 
him  from  his  former  residence. 
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N. — Vicarious  Punishment  Practically  Tested.     (P.  83.) 

That  such  an  occurrence  as  I  have  described  in  p.  83  of  the  fore- 
goiug  lectures  actually  took  place,  is  a  fact  too  strouf^ly  impressed 
on  my  memory  to  permit  me  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  reality. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Fauntleroy,  but  of  some  other  person,  moving,  like  him,  in  a 
respectable  rank  of  society,  that  the  offer  to  undergo  vicarious 
punishment,  in  tlie  room  of  the  criminal,  was  made.  The  circum- 
stance, at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  my  mind,  which  was  deepened  by  reading  soon  afterwards  an 
imaginary  conversation,  composed  on  the  model  of  Fur  Prcedesti- 
natus,  between  the  stranger  who  had  oflFcred  to  bear  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal  vicariously,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  to  whose 
particular  attention  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  magistrate 
who  committed  him  to  prison.  But,  on  looking  to  the  Annual 
Register,  and  several  periodical  publications  for  the  year  1824,  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  occurrence  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

As  to  the  petition  of  the  China-man  to  be  permitted  to  procure  a 
substitute,  when  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Bowring,  late  Governor- 
General  of  Hong  Kong,  than  whom  few  living  persons  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  principles,  and  feelings  of  the  Chinese  : — 

"Larkbear,  Exeter,  llth  March,  18C0. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — The  purchase  of  a  man  to  be  executed  for  anotlier  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  China,  substitution  being  allowed  in  many  cases;  and  candi- 
dates for  the  executioner  are  seldom  wanting  when  the  regular  market  price,  (about 
100  ounces  of  silver,)  is  offered.  Such  sacriflces  would  be  deemed  a  merit  in  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  would  entitle  the  person  to  advancement  in  a  future  state 
of  being.  I  do  not  remember  the  case  you  allude  to;  but  it  would  be  quite 
natural  that  a  Chinese  should  make  the  suggestion,  and  it  would  scarcely  excite 
attention.  The  Mandarins,  when  a  China-man  was  murdered  by  a  foreigner, 
always  asked  for  a  foreigner  to  be  handed  over,  but  never  requested  the  criminal ; 
and  were  accustomed  to  express  astonishment  at  our  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
a  demand  so  easily  satisfied,  as  they  said. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  Johji  Bowbino." 

"  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter." 

The  first  thought  that  arises  in  the  mind  on  perusing  the  fore- 
going statement  doubtless  will  be — what  a  wretched  religion  that 
of  Buddh  must  be,  which  countenances  and  encourages  such  a 
shocking  perversion  of  justice  !  The  next  may,  perhaps,  be— how 
difficult  it  must  be  for  an  orthodox  or  evangelical   missionary  to 
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expose,  as  be  ought,  the  abominable  i)riaciple3  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  without  abandouiog  or  suppressing  some  of  the  teneta  of 
his  own  cherished  faith  !  If  it  were  to  happen  that  one  of  our 
Protestant  missionaries — the  very  ablest  of  them — should  encounter, 
in  a  discussion  on  tlie  Buddhist  doctrine  of  substitution,  a  Bonze 
who  had  heard  of  the  orthodox  doctriibe  of  vicarious  punishment, 
I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  latter — if  he  handled  his  weapons 
with  any  dexterity — miglit  send  his  opi)onent  away  vanquished 
and  crest-fiilieu.  For,  if  Christ  vicariously  endured  the  punish- 
ment which  God  would  have  been  bound  to  inflict  ou  tiie  elect,  and 
if  all  men  are  bound  to  imitate  Christ,  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
praiseworth}'  in  any  of  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  penalty 
of  other  men's  ofl'euces,  and  thereby  follow,  as  closely  as  they  can, 
the  example  set  by  the  Son  of  God  ?  Or,  if  it  should  please  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "  Central  Flowery  Land  "  to  send  over  to  Great 
Britain  a  few  shiploads  of  missionaries  to  convert  us,  the  "  Outside 
Barbarians,"  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  would  they  not  iind 
the  way  prepared  before  them,  by  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  Common  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  an  essential  article  of  the 
faith  of  Christendom  ? 


O. — Dying  Declarations  of  Criminals.     (P.  86.) 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compile  a  moderately-sized  volume  of 
extracts  from  "Last  Speeches,  Confessions,  and  True  Dying  De- 
clarations" of  criminals,  who,  when  about  to  be  executed  for  the 
most  horrible  atrocities,  professed  themselves  fully  assured  of  sal- 
vation through  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his 
blood.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  turn  over 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  different  assize-towna 
in  the  British  Empire  ;  consulting  the  numbers  published  at  or  soon 
after  the  assize-week  in  each  year.  Enough  would  soon  be  found  to 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  that  the  common  doctrine  of  atonement 
is  wonderfully  adapted  to  soothe  to  peace  the  most  polluted  con- 
science, and  sappress  any  emotions  of  penitent  remorse  that  might 
otherwise  be  awakened  in  the  souls  of  abandoned  miscreants  about 
to  be  launched  into  eternity.  I  have  several  such  instances  in  my 
mind's  eye  ;  but  local  considerations  induce  me  to  select  for  an 
example  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  lecture,  the 
dying  declarations  made  at  the  last  public  execution,  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Belfast. 
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On  the  Cth  of  September,  1816,  John  Doe  and  John  Magill  were 
executed  in  the  streets  of  this  town,  for  an  attempt  to  commit  an 
inhuman  murder,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  such  murders,  involving 
several  individuals  from  whom  no  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  had 
been  received,  and  against  whom  no  cause  of  provocation  was  or 
could  be  alleged.  The  crime  arose  out  of  those  combinations  of 
workmen  against  their  employers,  which  have  led  to  many  atroci- 
ties, not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scotland.  Mr. 
Francis  Johnston  was  a  manufacturer,  who  had  iu  his  employment  a 
considerable  number  of  hands.  Some  dLssatisfaction  arose  between 
him  and  the  workmen  engaged  iu  the  trade  which  he  carried  on, 
reripecting  his  arrangements  w'ith  his  men.  He  received  intimations 
of  danger  to  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  he  felt  that  the  demands 
made  upon  him  were  such  as  he  could  not  concede,  and  ought  not 
to  concede.  Enough  came  out  on  the  trial  to  shew  that  his  fate 
had  been  deliberated  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  workmen's  society  ;  and  that  it  had  then  and  there  been  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Johnston  should  die.  It  was  determined  to  make  of 
him  and  his,  a  terrible  example,  which  should  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  iu  like  circumstances.  It  was  determined  that  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  domestic 
servants — eight  persons  in  all — should  be  blown  up  with  gun-powder. 
An  infernal  macliine  was,  accordingly,  introduced  into  it,  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  of  Februar}',  3815  ;  which  expluded  with  tremen- 
dous force  ;  but,  happily,  the  side-wall  of  the  building,  being  weaker 
than  had  been  calculated  on,  gave  way  ;  and,  instead  of  blowing 
the  sleeping  apartments  into  the  air,  the  explosion  merely  threw 
down  some  of  the  lower  walls  and  partitions.  It  was  clearly 
proved  that  Doe  and  Magill  were  among  the  persons  by  whom  the 
machine  was  brought  to  the  premises,  introduced  into  the  house, 
and  fired  ;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  means  by  which 
the  fell  purpose  had  been  carried  out,  were  suggested,  planned,  and 
organised  by  some  person  of  superior  intelligence,  who  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  justice. 

Previously  to  his  execution.  Doe  drew  up  a  paper,  in  which  he  de- 
clared "his  confident  hope  of  redemption  through  the  merits  of  his 
Saviour  :  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  speech  or  dying  declaration,"  says  the  newspaper 
from  which  we  quote,  "consists  of  a  good  number  of  texts  of 
Scripture,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  them,  touching  on  many  of  those  controversies  which 
have  long  agitated  different  religious  sects.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  discover  the  real  point  of  doctrine  which  he  aims  at."     [Tu  me 
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it  seems  of  no  consequence  ivhat  opinion  a  murdering  villain  like 
John  Doe  sought  to  establish  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  his  own  atrocious  guilt,  he  turns  aside  to  lec- 
ture his  felloiv-creatnres  on  points  of  doctrine.  J.  S.  P.]  "la 
one  part  he  says,  '  Mauy  teachers  have  kindly  visited  me, 
unconscious  that  they  were  equally  tlieir  own  and  my  greatest 
enemies,  desiring  me  to  be  very  busy  in  making  my  peace  with 
God.  as  my  time  was  very  short, '  [Not  bad  advice,  as  it  seems  to 
me  ;  nor  at  all  unseasonable. — J.  S.  P.]  '  But,  blessed  be  God,  my 
teaching  is  not  of  man.'  [If  the  tree  is  knoivn  by  its  fruit,  we  might 
refer  to  Mr.  Doe's  teaching  to  a  far  ivorse  than  human  origin.'] 
'  The  same  spirit  that  testiBed  to  my  heart,  from  His  written  word, 
that  Christ  was  the  only  Saviour,  informed  me,  from  the  same 
word,  that  he  was  also  the  true  and  only  peace-maker  and  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  reconciling  sinners  to  God's  perfect  and  only 
plan  of  salvation  bj'  his  blood,'"  &c.,  &c.  Happy  Mr.  John  Doe, 
who  only  attempted  to  send  eight  persons  into  the  presence  of  their 
Maker  without  a  moment's  preparation,  and  who  feels  himself 
reconciled  to  God's  plan  of  salvation  "  through  the  Saviour'' s  blood  !  " 
No  wonder  that  he  shordd  be  anxious  to  amend  the  doctrinal  errors 
of  people,  who,  having  never  either  planned  or  executed  deeds  like 
his,  have  yet  fallen  into  erroneous  belief,  far  more  damning  than 
midnight  murder  !  No  wonder  that  his  mind,  engrossed  with  these 
interesting  topics,  cannot  waste  a  thought  on  the  enormity  of  his 
own  crime — on  the  swift  destruction  which  he  had  plotted  and 
attempted  to  bring  on  a  number  of  his  fellow-creatures,  of  whom 
only  one  had  given  him  ground  of  displeasure,  and  that  one  had 
neither  done  nor  designed  to  do  him  any  injury  !  No  wonder  that 
he  should  forget  to  beg  their  forgiveness — to  warn  his  fellow-con- 
spirators against  persevering  in  the  guilty  course  in  which  he  and 
they  had  been  jointly  engaged  !  No  wonder  that  he  should  forget 
to  ask  pardon  of  society,  and  pardon  of  God  !  Possibly,  indeed,  he 
thought  it  needless  to  implore  forgiveness  of  a  crime  which  he 
believed  had  been  already  atoned  for  on  the  cross  ! 

John  Magill,  his  companion  in  iniquity,  died  "imploring  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God."  He  added  : — "Forgiving  all  my  ene- 
mies, I  die,  trusting  to  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  only 
Redeemer."  Although  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  this 
unfortunate  man  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  cruel,  ferocious,  and  unprovoked  enemy,  than  to  depart 
from  life  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  "forgiving  all  his  ene- 
mies ;"  and,  although  I  am  bound  to  hold  up,  as  a  warning,  the 
presumptuous    confidence    which   he    cherished    "in   the   atoning 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  I  feel  indisposed  to  remark  severely  on  the 
language  of  one  who,  in  his  awful  circumstances,  shewed  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  guilt  and  contrition  for  his  sin,  by  "  imploring  the 
l^ardouing  mercy  of  God  ;"  and,  therefore,  T  say  no  more  of  him. 

It  must  be  added  that  many  criminals,  who  have  given  utterance 
to  similar  sentiments,  have  only  spoken  the  words,  and  cherished 
the  hopes,  that  were  put  into  their  mouths  and  into  their 
minds,  by  the  judges  who  have  sentenced  them,  the  clergymen  and 
others  who  have  visited  them,  and  the  religious  communities  in  which 
they  have  been  born  and  brought  up.  I  had  intended  to  give  a  few 
passages  from  the  addresses  delivered  by  learned  judges  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  notorious  offenders,  but  this  Appendix  has  already  extended 
to  too  great  a  length  ;  and  perhaps  another  opportunity  may  be  found 
of  presenting  to  the  public  some  specimens  of  the  folly  that  has 
been  talked,  on  such  occasions,  by  some  of  the  great  magistrates 
who  adorn  the  judicial  bench.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that,  while,  for  many  more  weighty  reasons,  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
an  end  put  to  the  practice  of  capital  punishment,  my  pleasure 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  consciousness  that,  under  an  amended 
system  of  jurisprudence,  there  would  be  no  longer  au  opportunity 
for  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  law  to  propound,  from  the  very 
seat  of  justice,  absurd  theological  nostrums,  by  which  their  own 
understandings  are  brought  into  contempt,  religion  disgraced,  and 
morality  endangered. 


P. — Grotius  ox  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ.     (P.  90.) 

Thi.s  celebrated  treatise  was  written  in  reply  to  a  short  tract  by 
Faustus  Socinus,  On  the  Efficacy  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  in  the 
matter  of  our  Salvation  ;  and  was  published  with  a  prefatory  letter 
by  Ger.  Joaunides  Vossius,  in  the  year  1617  ;  just  one  year  before 
the  assemblage  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
known  as  tbe  Synod  of  Dort.  What  a  change  did  the  decisions  of 
that  congress  create,  in  the  situation  of  Grotius  and  his  friends  ! 
Within  a  short  space  after  it  was  convened,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  post 
of  dignity  and  honour,  the  first  jurist  and  the  first  theologian  of 
the  republic  ;  but  a  condemned  heretic  ;  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  ;  stripped  of  all  his  property  by  a  decree  of  absulato  conlis- 
cation  ;  and  confined  in  a  fortress,  from  which  he  never  could  havo 
escaped,  save  for  the  heroic  enterprise  and  energy  of  his  wife  ; 
worthy  consort  of  such  a  man.  The  doctrine  defended  by  Gi'otius, 
though  his  book  may  havo  been  inpart  designed  to  disarm  the  hostility 
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cf  the  Calvinistic  party,  neither  was  accepted  as  sound  by  the 
orthodox  of  his  own  dsiy,  nor  would  be  accepted  by  the  evangelical 
Cliristiaus  of  ours  :  yet  his  work  is  the  great  store-house  from  which 
succeeding  writers  have  drawn  forth  their  most  powerful  weapons. 
I  can  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  text,  nor  a  valuable  criticism,  nor  an 
argument  of  any  weight  in  the  more  celebrated  recent  works  on  the 
popular  doctrine  of  Atonement,  which  is  not  to  be  found,  iu  sub- 
stance, in  Grotius  De  Satisfactione  Cliristi. 

Having  mentioned  this  book,  I  feel  bound  to  refer  to  the  answer 
to  it,  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Joannes  Crellius, 
the  author  of  the  work  On  the  One  God,  the  Father;  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  divines  of  the  Polish  Unitarian  Church.  It  will 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  volume  of  the  Fratres  Poloni  ; 
and  along  with  it  the  Tract  of  Socinus  On  the  Death  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  Grotius  De  Satisfactione ;  so  tbat  the  reader  has  the 
whole  controversy  before  hiui.  There  are  also  given  a  few  letters 
which  passed  between  Grotius  and  Crellius,  in  which  these  celebrated 
men  speak  of  each  other  with  great,  and  manifestly  unfeigned,  re- 
spect. Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  letters  of  Grotius  might 
seem  to  imply  that  he  had  been  led  by  the  strictures  of  his  opponent, 
to  reconsider  the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintained,  aud  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  had  supported  them.  But  he  does  not  openly 
avow  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  impugned. 


Q. — Archbishop  Magee  on  Atonement,  &c.     (P.  93.) 

Akchbishop  Magee  was  early  distinguished  by  talents  and 
industry,  which,  his  friends  predicted,  would  lead  him  to  eminence 
in  any  walk  of  life  that  it  might  please  him  to  pursue  ;  nor  were 
their  anticipations  unfulfilled.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he 
became  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  successively 
Dean  of  Cork  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  germ  of  his  most 
celebrated  book  consisted  of  two  discourses  "  on  the  Scriptural 
Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,"  which  he  delivered,  in  the 
chapel  of  his  college,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799. 
Tliese  were  published,  with  a  large  body  of  supplementary  notes, 
in  1801  ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1809,  with  numerous 
additions  ;  a  third,  still  more  augmented,  iu  1812  ;  two  other 
editions  have  since  appeared.  In  these  is  included  a  third  volume, 
which,  however,  contains  but  little  on  the  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
being  chiefly  occiipied  with  strictures  on  the  Improved  Version  of 
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the  Neiv  Testament,  published  by  the  "  Unitarian  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,"  now  incorporated  with 
the  "  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  work  has  enjoyed  a  reputation,  and  obtained  a  degree  of 
public  favour,  rarely  granted  to  any  theological  book  in  modern 
times.  The  influence  which  it  has  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  divinity,  and  more  especially  on  the  opinions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  must  have  been  very  great.  It 
would  be  mere  folly  to  deny  that,  with  some  glaring  faults, 
it  displays  qualities  which  justify  the  favour  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. Its  arrangement,  though  not  favourable  for  a  work  to 
be  read  through  continuously,  is  extremely  convenient  for  one  that  is 
to  be  consulted  occasionally,  when  wanted.  It  abounds  in  rich  and 
varied  learning  ;  and  is  not  deficient  in  the  acuteness  necessary  in 
one  who  would  detect  a  sophism,  or  pull  to  pieces  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment. No  one  who  reads  it  will  deny  that  several  mi&taken 
arguments  had  been  employed  by  the  writers  whom  the  Archbishop 
opposes  ;  and  that  he  has  done  the  cause  of  truth,  which  always 
suffers  by  the  employment  of  sophistry  in  her  defence,  good  service, 
by  exposing  them.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is,  that  it  shews  a 
total  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  men  whose  reasoning  it 
impugns ;  that  its  whole  tone  and  character  bespeak  the  advocate 
rather  than  the  impartial  inquirer  ;  and  that  it  is  singularly  vague 
and  indefinite  in  stating  the  precise  doctrine  which  its  author 
undertakes  to  defend.  To  the  uncertainty  which  the  careful  reader 
feels  respecting  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book,  the  inconsistency 
which  appears  to  exist  between  statements  made  in  difl'erenc  parts 
of  it,  contributes  not  a  little.  At  times  the  author  speaks  like  a 
follower  of  Bishop  Butler,  whom  he  quotes  with  commetidation. 
At  other  times  his  language  is  such  as  would  be  expected  from  an 
adherent  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  or  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

But  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  celebrated  book  which  I  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Kather  would  I  call  attention  to  an 
essay  on  "Imputed  Righteousness"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Magee's  suc- 
cessor in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Dublin,  Archbishop  Whately  ; 
which  forms  the  sixth  of  his  Grace's  Essarjs  on  Some  of  the  Difficul- 
ties on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  other  2>ortions  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  Grace  there  shews  that  the  doctrines  of  Imputed 
Sin  and  Imputed  Righteousness,  which  have,  as  he  truly  states, 
proved  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path-way  of  Faith,  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  are  not  inculcated  in  those  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  many  persons  believe  that  they  are 
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taught  ;  ami,  in  fact,  are  as  little  supported  by  the  teachings  of  tbe 
Gospel  as  they  are  by  reason  and  conscience.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Archbishop  Wbately  does  not  seem  to  me  to  carry  out  his  own  prin- 
ciples to  their  legitimate  consequences  ;  but  tbe  volume  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  every  sincere  and  earnest  Christian  who  has 
access  to  it,  and  leisure  for  its  perusal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  following  passages  from  the  pen  of  the 
learnedaud  justly  celebrated  Archbishop,  may  impress  some  readers, 
who  would  pay  but  little  attention  to  any  cautions  of  mine.  After 
shewing  that  the  doctrines  of  "Imputed  Sin"  and  "Imputed 
Righteousness "  have  really  no  foundation  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  system  which  has  been  treated  of  in  this 
Essay,  is,  even  if  unsound,  not  practically  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  not  one 
■which  needs  to  be  refuted.  That  it  has  been  held  by  pious  and  worthy  men,  I  am 
well  aware;  nor  would  I  contend  that  it  had  any  tendency  to  make  them  other- 
wise,  and  that  their  notions  upon  thib  point  were  inconsistent  with  their  religious 
and  moral  characters.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  thence  that  their  error, 
if  it  be  one,  must  be  altogether  harmless.  Nothing  is  harmless,  which  may  put  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  any  sincere  Christian ;  nothing  is  harmless  that 
tends  to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  unbelievers  ;  to  disgust  some  with  what  they 
are  told  is  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  furnish  others  with  objections  against  it,  by 
inserting  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant."    (Essays,  &c..,  p.  213.) 


^\)  tlje  same  |iutIjOT. 
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